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CURRENT SITUATION IN THE FAR EAST 


MONDAY, JULY 27, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Far East AND THE PacirFic, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 2:40 p.m. in room G-3, U.S. Capitol, 
Hon. Clement J. Zablocki (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Zasiocki. We are delighted to have the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs, the Honorable J. Graham Parsons, with 
us today, and Dr. Raymond Moyer, the Regional Director, Office of 
Far Eastern Operations, International Cooperation Administration. 

We have also with us Mr. Alfred Jenkins, Deputy Director, Office 
of Southeast Asian Affairs, Department of State, and Mr. Daniel 
V. ae Director, Office of Southeast Asian Affairs, Department 
of State. 

The Assistant Secretary and Dr. Moyer are here to advise the sub- 
es of the latest dovelbuenniel in southeast Asia and the Far 

ast. 

We hope later to have a detailed briefing on the Vietnam situation. 
Today, however, we expect to have the Secretary bring us up to date 
on matters and developments of general interest to the subcommittee, 
and we will undoubtedly ask him and Dr. Moyer questions about 
the several countries in the area. 

Mr. Secretary, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. GRAHAM PARSONS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Parsons. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I do have a prepared statement, but before commencing it I would 
like to say how pleased I am to have the privilege of appearing before 
your subcommittee and the other members present today. 

We in the Department have appreciated for a long time the inter- 
est and intense consideration which this committee has given to our 
common problems in the Far East. 

I fear that I will not be able to match the eloquence of my prede- 
cessor, Mr. Walter Robertson, nor can I lay claim to the depth of 
knowledge which he has, but I can assure you that he does not and 
has not outstripped me in eagerness to be of service to your committee 
and the other committees of the Congress. 

I am at your disposal. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
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Before you proceed, I want to reassure you, as we have reassured 
your predecessor in the past, Secretary Robertson, that we are not 
seeking any headlines. We want to be fully advised in an executive 
session, and your trust will not be violated. 

I am personally of the opinion that Mr. Albert Colegrove’s articles 
which appeared recently, criticizing U.S. aid to Vietnam should be 
answered by fellow journalists since they are obviously full of false 
statements. In fact, I learned from a reporter that the Scripps- 
Howard editors themselves found 60 untruths in the articles submit- 
ted to them, which untruths they refused to publish. That is a story 
in itself, and we may have many more. ; 

I believe that our journalists familiar with the situation in Viet- 
nam should correct the misstatements circulated by a member of 
their profession. However, I think it may be necessary to prod that 
particular profession through hearings, and we don’t want to seem less 
interested than the other body. As a matter of fact, I think we are 
more interested, and I want to assure you, Mr. Secretary, that we want 
the answers and that we will keep the information classified whenever 
so identified. We will maintain the confidence placed in us. 

We are delighted to have you, and I want to state again that this is 
an executive session. 

Mr. Parsons. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We will, in due course, 
be very pleased to discuss with you as much as we can today concern- 
ing Vietnam; we are still assembling information in regard to the 
articles, I would like first to. go through the general portion of my 
presentation and discussion relating thereto. I hope that when we 
come to these newspaper articles I will be able to continue in a tem- 
perate vein. I find it very difficult to understand how the representa- 
tive of a responsible newspaper organization could have permitted 
himself so many unverified statements, and in language so sensational, 
at a time when our mutual security legislation, which is so deeply 
related to our national security and our welfare, should be at a critical 
stage before both Houses of the Congress. 

T will leave Mr. Colegrove until later, with your permission. 

Mr. Zastocki. I am certain you will welcome any questions that 
there may be regarding that series of articles. 

I merely want to express my surprise that a responsible newspaper 
organization would permit articles containing so many contradictions 
to be published; that they didn’t edit them more carefully. Certainly, 
if we put out a report that was as inconsistent and as contradictory as 
the articles in question it would be subject immediately to lengthy 
criticism and editorial comment. 

I am sure you did not intend to close off any questions on this sub- 
ject, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Parsons. No, indeed; on the contrary, we are only too eager to 
answer questions. 

Mr. Zastockt. I am sure that the Department will agree that, after 
editing, these hearings be made available to other Members of Con- 
gress, and that at least a portion of your testimony be released. 

Mr. Parsons. That is with relation to Vietnam and these articles or 
with regard to the entire 

Mr. Zastockt. The entire area, after editing those portions that 
should be kept confidential. 

Mr. Parsons. Surely. 
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Knowing that this was to be an executive session, I thought I would 
like to share with you without reservations and inhibitions some of 
the impressions which I received during my recent trip to the Far 
East, during which I attended our chiefs of missions meeting at 
Baguio and subsequently visited all the countries with which our 
Bureau has to do. 

In order to save your time, I have put this into a brief prepared 
statement. 

My trip was just about the time that Mr. Robertson last appeared 
before your committee. The trip took me not only to the Chiefs of 
Missions Conference and the annual SEATO meeting, which was in 
New Zealand this year, but, as I said, to all the 13 countries with 
which we deal, as well as to Singapore, Hong Kong, and Okinawa. 

I was quite profoundly impressed by things .seen and noted on 
this trip. 

For example, at Baguio, at our meeting which was attended by all 
our Ambassadors in the Far East, as well as by Under Secretary 
Dillon, Admiral Felt, and various representatives of Defense, ICA, 
and USLA, we discussed for 4 days our policies in the area and tried 
to look as far ahead as possible to-test the validity of our current 
ideas and our current programs. 

Our Ambassadors were all agreed that events over the past year, 
notably the rebellion in Tibet, the resort to force in the Taiwan 
Straits, the imposition of the communes system, and Peiping’s trade 
war tactics against Japan and against southeast Asia, had served in 
very striking fashion to open the eyes of many more people in Asia 
to the seothode and purposes of Communist imperialism. 

Although there is still, of course, much lack of popular under- 
standing in Asia regarding communism, there is increasing a 
tion in the Far Eastern countries, particularly in government circles, 
of the nature of the Communist menace and increasing determination 
to resist Communist encroachments. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Parsons. A second conclusion: The determined, effective way 
in which the United States and the Republic of China resisted Chinese 
Communist pressures in the Taiwan Straits during the recent crisis 
has had obvious beneficial effect throughout the Far East, probably 
including a sobering effect upon Communist China itself. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Parsons. For it is clear that enemy aggression and probes 
must be met with firmness if our position and influence are to be 
maintained in the Far East. 

Third, the U.S. policy of supporting the Republic of China and 
rejecting recognition of Communist China should be continued. This 
policy is becoming better understood in the area. 

[ Security deletion. | 

Mr. Parsons. Our strong Far Eastern policy as exemplified in 
the Taiwan crisis has contributed to a somewhat greater feeling of 
security and of assurance as to our steadfastness of purpose in the 
area. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Parsons. Fourth, the new leaders are generally trying to better 
the lot of the people and are showing respect for human dignity and 
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rights. We should encourage as much as possible respect for basic 
human rights without, however, expecting the arbitrary transplant in 
these Asian countries of western systems of government unrelated to 
Asian traditions and circumstances. 

[Security deletion. | 

Mr. Parsons. Fifth, in our determined efforts to oppose Commu- 
nist aggression and expansion we must also take care to increase the 
understanding of the Asians that we stand for positive, constructive 
objectives and that we are animated by a desire to further the interests 
and welfare of the Asian peoples themselves. 

My subsequent visit to all our diplomatic posts in mainland south- 
east Asia and northeast Asia confirmed to me the tenability of the 
above theses. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Parsons. Now as to the problem which I suspect is uppermost 
in your minds today, the problem of Vietnam, I shall be brief in these 
opening remarks. 

You are all aware of the enormous task that has faced the Republic 
from its outset, being the smaller half of a divided country, threat- 
ened by the Communists from the north, devastated by war, wracked 
with ere , flooded with refugees, saddled with restrictions im- 
— by the Geneva accords, which free Vietnam never signed but 
1as observed. 

I know that you, Mr. Chairman, have had faith in this Asian coun- 
try, that it would survive, and that you expressed these views at a 
time when most people predicted otherwise. Our problem now is to 
insure that we continue to do enough and that we and the Vietnamese 
do the things that will permit the growth of Vietnam as a key 
member of the free Asia community. 

Mr. Zastocki. May I add at this point that most of the members 
present around this table shared similar views and came to the defense 
= the present Government of Vietnam some 5 years ago. I wasn’t 
alone. 

Mr. Parsons. Well, we are happy that you had such very distin- 
guished company right from the beginning on this issue. 

While you are perhaps most interested at our meeting today in 
—" Asia I do wish to mention a point or two about northeast 

sia. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Parsons. This means that an adequate Far East military as- 
sistance program must be continued if we are to maintain the kind of 
overall posture that has succeeded for 5 years now in deterring ag- 

ion and preventing the loss of any free Far East territory to 

e Communists. 

[| Security deletion. | 

Mr. Parsons. However, it is clear that in the main things are trend- 
ing in a direction generally favorable to our interests. This is partly 
because the longer communism is on display before Asians the less 
they want to have any part of it. It is also partly because national- 
ism is the strongest internal force in Asia and is becoming more 
identified with the preservation of freedom against the real im- 
perialists who are increasingly seen as the Communists. 

Above all it is because of the positive role undertaken by the United 
States, largely through its mutual security program, in helping to 
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create conditions in free Asia where independent nations can survive 
and grow in strength. : 

That terminates my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Zastockt. Would the members of the committee prefer.to ask 
questions of the Secretary now, or hear a statement from Dr. Moyer? 

I believe it may be better if we had questions at this time. 

Mrs. CuurcH. May I ask the nature of Dr. Moyer’s statement? Is 
it supplementary or does it deal with the administration of the 
programs? 

STATEMENT OF RAYMOND T. MOYER, REGIONAL DIRECTOR, 

OFFICE OF FAR EASTERN OPERATIONS, ICA 


Mr. Moyer. It is supplementary in the sense that it is on the eco- 
nomic side. 

Mr. Jupp. Of the whole area? 

Mr. Moyer. It refers to the whole area but I do want also to make 
some statements about this Vietnam situation. I had thought to 
cover some of the more interesting, significant developments in this 
situation. Our analysis is still continuing but we are pretty well 
along, and I would like to make at least a beginning statement on 
that. Whether now or later, of course, is at your pleasure. 

Mr. Zastocer. On second thought, perhaps we should have Dr. 
Moyer’s statement now. It may answer some of the questions that 
we may have in our minds. 

If it will not take too long, Dr. Moyer, I would suggest you present 
your prepared statement now. 

see aan Very well, Mr. Chairman. I will skim through it, 
then. 

I might say I planned to pak informally. I thought that was the 
nature of this meeting so I do not have a statement prepared. I 
have my points well outlined. I will speak from notes and I will do 


it quickly. 
woul just like to say at the beginning it has always been a 
leasure to come before this subcommittee but I have never been more 
onestly and strongly pleased with the opportunity than today, be- 
cause we have all been very much stirred with what is coming out in 
these articles on Vietnam. We are delighted to have a chance to dis- 

cuss them. 

First, speaking on some developments in the Far East as a whole 
which might be of interest, which I think are significant, includin 
certain problems, I will give a quick rundown on the economic an 
program side. I will start in the north and go down. 

oan Korea, I would just like to mention that the dispute be- 
tween Korea and Japan with respect to repatriation of Korean na- 
tionals has had an economic impact and, as you might well imagine, 
revived the old issue of whether or not Korea trades with Japan. 
This was a problem in the early days of the program. The Koreans 
now, pending a resolution of the repatriation issue, are loath to pro- 
cure in Japan. There has been considerable discussion of this ques- 
tion, Pees. over the last several weeks. It is not yet resolved. 
The Koreans have asked that we waive our worldwide procurement 
regulation. We have felt that this introduces a number of difficulties, 
so that, while there has been no categorical rejection of the Korean 
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request, the regulation has not been waived and the Koreans have 
been told that any procurement in violation of it might result later 
in a refund claim. 

Mr. Jupp. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman. 

Just what do you mean by “worldwide procurement regulation” ? 

Mr. Mover. This is the principle under which you buy in the 
country where the item can be obtained at the lowest cost, where an 
item of satisfactory quality can be obtained at the lowest cost. 

Mr. Jupp. They want you toexclude Japan from it? 

Mr. Moyer. That is the idea and there is an immediate question 
in the case of fertilizer. It is time to procure fertilizer for fall use. 
It seems as though this is going to resolve itself but I did want to 
mention that this is a problem we are facing now, and this com- 
mittee I believe has expressed some interest in it. 

Mr. Pircuer. I know you are buying about $1,200,000 worth of 
fertilizer right now worldwide for Korea, in this month’s procure- 
ment bulletin. When is that fertilizer plant we are building in Korea 
going to be completed ? 

Mr. Moyer. Construction is well along and a management con- 
tract has been arranged. The plant is scheduled to begin start-up 
operations this October. 

Mr. Piccuer. That is what makes it hard on some of us mem- 
bers. As I understand, we spent about $48 million or better and that 
is going to be just a nitrogen plant when it is completed. You are still 
going to have to buy these complete fertilizers. 

Mr. Moyer. We will still have to buy a substantial amount of fer- 
tilizer. Even nitrogen. This plant is expected to supply not more 
than a third of total requirements but we believe that—the need bei 
what it is—this is going to be sound economically and is one of the 
things that we have to do in order to find some way out of helping 
Korea without continuing large amounts of aid to meet their require- 
ments—— 

Mr. Piucuer. I agree with all that. What I do not agree with, 
though, is the $48 million that has been kicked around for 5 or 6 or 7 
years and you are not getting value received. A nitrogen plant that 
costs $48 million, you can build $48 million worth of nitrogen plants 
in our section of the country and supply whole areas. 

Mr. Moyer. This is not liquid nitrogen. This is in the form of 
urea, and it will be supplied in granular form. 

They have not used very much urea to date although they aré using 
increasing amounts and we believe that they will be able to use this 
without great difficulty. 

Mr. Pircuer. Gio ahead. I am sorry I broke in but you see when 
that thing started off it was going to be a regular fertilizer plant, at 
about $14 million. After we spent about $14 or $15 or $16 million 
we changed it to a nitrogen plant. 

That thing has been going on—Mr, Stassen started that several 
years ago. It just does not make sense to take that many years to 
build a fertilizer plant. 

Mr. Moyer. There were of course delays but it was not intended to 
be liquid nitrogen but to supply a nitrogen fertilizer right from the 
start. ‘There was no change in that basic plan, 


Mr. Prvcuer. You are positive about that? 
Mr. Moyer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Pivcuer. That is n~t what the record shows. 

Mr. Moyer. There was some question in the beginning whether 
it should be ammonium sulphate or urea, but it was intended to 
supply a nitrogen fertilizer. , 

One other item in Korea I would just like to mention because this 
throws an interesting sidelight on the situation in that country. _ 

For some time we have been receiving criticisms of “corruption i 
the Korean program” which we could not account for. Recently Dr. 
Gerald Winfield returned, one of our staff men, and he said three 

eople talked to him about this. They said “There is a lot of mis- 
Panaiding of aid goods. It is diverted from normal use and getting 
into commercial channels.” 

How did they know? In the stores they saw commercial aid goods 
with U.S. labels. That is exactly, however, where they were sup- 
posed to be. These were regular items imported under the general 
commercial import program. 

We put on ICA symbols and people seeing them in the stores 
thought they were diverted aid goods. As a matter of fact, this is 
right where they should be. In any event this appears to have been 
the source of one of the criticisms in this aspect of the Korea program. 

Mr. Zastocki. Would you identify the commodities that should be 
made available to the public? I believe there was some criticism 
of automobile parts, truck parts, chains, and tires. 

Were they intended to reach the public market, or were they specifi- 
cally designed for military use? 

Mr. Moyer. These were on the military use side and would not be 
marked with the ICA symbol. They were not intended to be in the 
public market. I am talking here about imports for sale to the public. 

Mr. Jupp. How about drugs? 

Mr. Moyer. Drugs would be a good example. They are thin 
which are in common use which have to be imported—I could supply 
it for the record further. 

Mr. Zasvockt. It would clarify the situation if you would supply 
for the record a list of items that could very well appear on the open 
market and not be subject to criticism. Some of the military articles 
that were found on the open market still are subject to criticism and 
we should not confuse the two. Nor do we answer the criticism by 
just referring to those items which legitimately are available in the 
open market. 

Mr. Moyer. I am glad you brought that out because there is defi- 
nitely a distinction here. 

(The information is as follows :) 


NONMILITARY AID FINANCED ITEMS FoR SALE TO THE KOREAN PUBLIC ARE: 


Pharmaceuticals Electric motors 

Sewing machines Wallboard 

Machine tools Paints 

Industrial machinery Pesticides 

Metal shapes Seeds 

Lumber Nonferrous metals 

Cement Vehicle parts 

Fertilizer Scientific and professional instruments 


Mr. Moyer. In Taiwan I would like to mention a problem we have 
encountered which may or may not claim wider attention. This is an 
irrigation, multipurpose project called the Shihmen Dam project. As 
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far as we are concerned, it goes back to as early as 1953, I believe. 
It is a project in which the Chinese have been particularly interested 
and one to which they plan to devote returns from the land to the 
tiller program. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Whereis it, Mr. Moyer? 

Mr. Moyer. It is in the northern part of the island along the moun- 
tain range, I would say, about 25 to 30 miles from Taipei. 

This has been surveyed and studied by people of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, by people on the spot and through a study of various 
older reports. Later a more thorough job was done by ionetin Ab- 
batt, McCarthy-Stratton, the TAMS organization. They made an 
exhaustive study which was concluded in 1958, 

We have made available a certain amount of money for this project 
— defense support and the Development Loan Fund has promised 
a loan. 

Now, the problem that has arisen is that, as the construction con- 
tract is getting underway—which is under Morrison-Knudsen—they 
now estimate that the cost is going to be substantially higher than 
even the cost estimated in the more recent surveys and some doubts 
have been raised about the cost-benefit ratio. That is the benefit you 
get from the project in relation to the cost. This disturbed us so 
much that last week a cable was sent out holding up further obliga- 
tion for 2 weeks until we can complete studies that have already been 
underway to find out what the facts are. It is a project in which 
there is great interest. It will provide water for a considerable 
amount of land and increase the production of rice to meet the grow- 
—— of the population. 

here is power involved. It has flood control aspects and other 
aspects. 

e think that when all these studies have been made it will be 
justified, but I did want to mention it as a problem we encountered, 
after having made what looked like all the surveys and studies which 
anyone might reasonably make, over a period of years. But it is a 
problem and I would just like to mention it. 

Going hurriedly down into the Philippines, there is, also, a project 
of a different kind that I would like to mention. 

We have been giving aid for several years to a very useful project 
in farm cooperatives which had a number of features, including a 
credit feature. These farm cooperatives have spread all over the 
island and have been doing an enormous amount of good. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Jupp. Are those managers and operators selected by the co- 
operatives or appointed by the Government? 

In this country they would be elected by the cooperatives and the 
co-ops could throw them out if they did not like them. 

Mr. Moyer. My impression is that the managers are appointed from 
the top organization in Manila. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Zastockt. I do not add this facetiously, Dr. Moyer, but I wish 
the amendment providing for continued U.S. supervision over re- 
loaned foreign currencies would apply in this instance. 

Mr. Moyer. In Cambodia, what we used to call the Port Highway 
has been renamed the Khmer-American Friendship Highway. It is 
now completed and has been dedicated. 
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On July 22 they held a dedication ceremony, the United States being 
represented by Secretary Seaton of the Department of the Interior. 

rs. Cuurcu. Does that go up to Angkor Wat? The use of the 
word “Khmer” made me wonder. 

Mr. Moyer. They pride themselves on being descendants of the 
Khmer people. 

There are markers at either end. On one side is a quotation from 
Prince Sihanook. On the other side is a quotation from President 
Eisenhower and I might add these markers were inscribed thus at the 
suggestion of the Cambodians. 

We did not suggest this. It is one indication of their appreciation. 
Prince Sihanook says: 


This is the road of friendship. It is the result of an admirable effort of human 
cooperation in which, in a spontaneous action of freedom and brotherhood, 
Americans and Cambodians labored together for the full economic independence 
of this country. 


President Eisenhower: 


This highway, built by the joint efforts of Cambodia and the United States of 
America, is a symbol of the friendship of the peoples of our two countries and of 
our mutual desire for a free, independent, and prospering Cambodia. 

The road construction equipment has been put into full repair and 
has been turned over to the Cambodians, and the contractors are ex- 
pected to be completely out by the end of this month. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. How much did the road cost, Mr. Moyer? 

Mr. Moyer. The road, while a few items still remain uncertain, as 
of a stands at $32.5 million and our estimate is that it will cost $32.5 
million. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. How far does it run? 

Mr. Moyer. 130 miles. 

Mr. Murpuy. Does this highway run west toward the new port? 

Mr. Moyer. Yes; it ends up at the new port and the port structure 
itself of course has been built by the French. It is completed, also. 

I might just conclude with one item in Burma—the action so far 
taken to implement the new aid that has been made available to 
Burma. As you have learned, $1 million has already been obligated 
and they have been told that if funds are available and, subject to 
meeting the requirements of mutual security legislation, up to $30 
million might be made available for the construction of a highway 
and of university buildings. 

The $1 million for the surveys was obligated by an exchange of 
notes. We have gone forward with a plan whereby the Army Corps 
of Engineers will tials these studies. It also is contemplated that 
they will assume responsibility for the detailed design and engineer- 
ing and supervision of construction. 

The advance group of the Corps of Engineers is expected in Burma 
almost any day. 

Mr. Zasxockt. That cannot be the conclusion. You omitted 
Vietnam. 

Mr. Moyer. I am now coming to Vietnam. 

Mr. Jupp. May I add in passing, that is about $250,000 a mile. 

Mr. Pricuer. $256,000 a mile. 

Mr. Jupp. How good a road is it? Is it a concrete road with a good, 
firm base? Or what? 
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Mr. Moyer. It is a 2-lane highway with fairly adequate shoulders, 
with a very firm base, including laterite rock. They have leveled and 
put in layers of laterite and then on top of it, I am not sure of the 
number of inches, there is an asphalt surface. It is not conerete but 
there is a solid asphalt surface. 

Mr. Jupp. Is it mostly built out through low lands, paddy fields, 
or is it in firm soil 

Mr. Moyer. I believe about one-third of it is through mountainous 
territory—possibly more than that. For a portion of that part of 
the highway which is in the low lands there was some kind of road 
existing previously. ' 

Mr. Parsons. I might add that I visited the road this spring while 
I was out there—at. least I flew over it in a Piper Cub at low alti- 
tude—and after the first few miles outside of Phnom-Penh you get 
into what was absolutely virgin territory, tropical jungle, and hard- 
wood forests, and quite a sizable pass through some hills on the way 
down. 

The last part of the road is through very difficult coastal terrain. 
There were considerable engineering problems to prevent the road 
from sinking because of soft soils and so on. 

Mr. Jupp. This is where the Chinese Reds can do it cheaper because 
they just drag a million workers out and they do it for nothing. 

They use slave labor and we have to pay wages 

Mr. Murrey. How much was tha‘ amount! 

Mr. Pincuer. $256,000. 

Mr. Murrny. That is pretty high. I have worked on highways 
and designed them. 

Mr. Moyer. As Mr. Parsons just said, a lot of it is through heavily 
forested terrain and of course we have to—— 

Mr. Murrny. Well, what equipment are they using for clear- 
ance ? 

Mr. Moyer. I had 

Mr. Mureny. Dr. Judd mentioned cheap labor. 

Mr. Moyer. He is talking about Communist China. Here they 
used regular U.S. roadbuilding equipment. They had bulldozers 
and other earthmoving equipment and trucks to carry it. They had 
set up a large depot where this equipment was maintained and serv- 
iced and where they mixed the asphalt and all that sort of stuff. 

Mr. Murreny. One of the highest costs in roadbuilding is the cost 
of handling and hauling of earth or sand for fill, or the hauling away 
of the earth from cuts. Ordinarily, here in the United States, in 
designing highways the amount of cut and fill must be balanced 
within a distance of 500 yards in order that the cost for haul does 
not. become prohibitive. Im Cambodia this requirement is not neces- 
sary because they can waste or get rid of the cut and borrow material 
any place along the proposed road, which cannot be done in the 
United States. I cannot understand why the cost is so high per mile 
in Cambodia. 

Mr. Moyer. Of course for one thing the engineering firm is oper- 
ating outside of the United States making it more expensive, but 
I do not think that is the main reason. I think the main reason is 
the terrain that they have had to go through. There was a very 
large amount of hauling for the fill. They used this laterite rock, 
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which eccurs only in scattered parts of the country, therefore, a con- 
siderable amount of hauling was involved. I am not qualified to dis- 
cuss the costs in detail but 

Mr. Moreny. The highest cost in roadbuilding is the cost of hauling 
materials for fill or to take away materials needed to be wasted from 
cuts. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Do I understand that we are to leave the equipment 
there with which the road was built # 

Wouldn’t that make up a considerable part of this charge? 

Mr. Moyer. That is correct. All the equipment is included in this 
charge. 

And the reason why it was decided to leave it there was that we 
were looking at this partly as a means of helping the Cambodians 
acquire the ability to go ahead with other roadbuilding on their own. 
I might say that this is the last project of this kind we have any 
plans for in Cambodia. But we have tried to build up the com- 
petency of Cambodians to handle this equipment with the expecta- 
tion that they will go ahead with other roadbuilding projects of 
their own. But that is a good point, the equipment is a part of this 
charge. 

Mr. Jupp. Transportation of the machinery to Vietnam is not cheap, 
either. 

Mr. Zastockt. Could the Cambodians pay for any portion of the 
cost of the equipment? Under present arrangements, it is being given 
to them, and they are not buying any of it. 

Mr. Moyer. Well, in the earlier days when the project was first 


conceived, and under the conditions existing at that time, the under- 


standing was that the equipment would be left there. There was that 
understanding from the beginning, and we could not alter it at this 
time. 

Mr. Zaniocxt. I realize you cannot alter the program but this ques- 
tion came to my mind: You say you have no further plans to build a 
road in Cambodia. But you might be building one in Laos. 

Mr. Prrcuer. What can they do with all that heavy equipment? 

Mr. Zastocxr. And further, can they use that equipment after you 
leave it, or is it left there to rust and rot ? 

Mr. Moyer. We believe they can because in addition to all the train- 
ing that they have had during this time, we also are providing, I 
think, two or three technicians who will remain to help them carry 
out plans for the use and maintenance of this equipment. They have 
had considerable experience by this time and we think that they will. 
But, as I say, the project was conceived in the beginning partly to 
build this road, partly also to pave the way for them to go ahead on 
their own, and that is the reason why the equipment was left there. 

Mr. Zastockt. I should have jotted down the mileage. How long 
is the road ? 

Mr. Moyer. 130 miles. 

Mr. Prrcuer. Did they use a rock base? There are two or three 
types of asphalt road. That is asphalt road. Did they have some 
gravel or rock base they used and then treated it with hot asphalt or 
did they have a plant and mix the asphalt with sand, what we call a 
cold mix preparation and put the base on top, the asphalt and sand? 

Mr. Moyer. The parts which I saw in construction—and I am 
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sorry I do not know all the story, but there were three layers. There 
was some kind of a rough rock base. 

Mr. Pitcuer. And then they treat it with oil? : 

Mr. Moyer. On top of that they put a layer of filler material—this 
laterite material which often is soft when you dig it out of the earth 
and then it becomes hard and compact. 

Then the asphalt was put on top of that. 

Mr. Mureuy. The asphalt is merely a binder course ¢ 

The highway is predicated upon the kind of base you have. If 
you do not have a good base——— 

Mr. Moyer. This is the way it was being done on the parts that I 
saw. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Well, Dr. Moyer, unlike my éolleague, Mr. Murphy, 
I do not know much about highway specifications, or highway con- 
struction, but since the highway is 130 miles long, and you stated that 
the equipment will be left there and that they will be able to use it 
effectively—then the following question comes to my mind: Why 
didn’t we teach them how to use it while constructing the first 60 
miles, and let them build the other 70 miles of the road themselves? 

Why did we finish 130 miles, and then say that the Cambodians 
will be able to use the equipment? Couldn’t we build half of the 
project, and let the Cambodians continue it? They would have a 
goal, and we could supervise the equipment. In the end, it would 
probably cost us less. 

To restate my question: Why do you say that the Cambodians will 
be able to use the equipment in the future, but that they could not use 
it. effectively for the part of the highway which we have just now 
completed? That is the question. 

r. Murruy. I do not believe they have the money to carry the 
project forward. 

Mr. Jupp. That is right. 

Mr. Moyer. Also, at the time this decision was made—I would just 
like to mention that this was the latter part of 1954, when nobody 
knew for sure exactly what was going to happen—everybody who 
was involved, including the military people, was extremely anxious 
to have this highway built. Of course the Cambodians were ex- 
tremely anxious, but our people also were. 

And this was an important element in the earlier decision. If we 
were to start it today, perhaps this kind of partial basis might be 
adequate. In those days it was not felt so. 

r. Jupp. Cambodia at that time was not even independent. It 
was in the period right after the 1954 Geneva Conference when the 
old French Indochina Colony was disintegrating. It was partly to 
keep the area on our side that you did what you did. I do not ques- 
tion decisions made at that time. After all, the Congress appropri- 
ated $800 million to try to accomplish that. 

We did not have much but faith to go on. 

Mr, Parsons. Not everybody had the same confidence you did. 
[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Zastocki. Well, then, it seems to me that we ought to be able 
to justify the high cost per mile for this road. It had to be con- 
structed in a limited time. If it had a military purpose, then we 
ought to say so. Perhaps that can better justify the cost of the 
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roject. For military reasons, we have spent many millions of dol- 
ars hurriedly. 

It seems to me, however, that you cannot justify it on the grounds 
of economic need, or of a purely nonmilitary need. 

Mr. Moyer. I think that is correct, Mr. Chairman. I think that 
is the way it was conceived. There was an urgent political factor 
and at that time it was believed there was a military factor. Whether 
or not that still holds perhaps might be debated, but at that time 
the political and military factors were uppermost. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr. Chairman, if you will be lenient a moment, I 
would like to follow up Dr. Judd’s question and ask Mr. Moyer a 

uestion: You may remember that $800 million was put into the bill 
that year for the Salah of French Indochina. The $800 million re- 
mained in the bill after the fall of Dien Bien Phu. How much of 
it was finally used ? 

Mr. Moyer. I have got that figure. It was about $700. 

$716.4 million is the amount eventually used out of that for the 
purposes which were envisioned. 

Mr. Jupp. Of course a lot of that went through the French in the 
beginning. " 

Mr. Moyer. More than half of it. Of course all of it went through 
the French but more than half was for the French expeditionary 
forces and the rest went through the French for the associated states 
forces. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. But Mr. Moyer, that bill passed the House after we 
knew the French were giving up, at least when the end was in sight. 

I remember it well, because we had a wrangle in this committee as 
to whether or not that $800 million should be left in, as it finally was. 
Well, it is history. Let’s not bother with it now, although I am very 
much interested in the matter. 

Mr. Zasiocki. To what extent will this highway be utilized effec- 
tively by the Cambodian people? There is another question some of us 
may ask: Is it going to bea toll road? And, if so, will we have to pay 
for the use of it as we do in many instances for the use of airfields 
which we built? 

This is an elementary question; somebody might ask it, and we had 
better have the answers now. 

Mr. Moyer. At the moment there is no plan to use it as a toll road. 
I do not know whether later it might be so considered, but for the 
time being 

Mr. Zasiockt. I am sorry I asked the question. Some Cambodian 
may read the record and it may give him an idea. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Well, Mr. Chairman, if they have not any other road 
program, then this machinery you are going to find is going to be quite 
an item. 

har ys upp. They have other road programs but not us, as I under- 
st it. 

Mr. Piricuer. I do not believe that they are qualified to use that 
type of equipment over there building roads. It looks to me like even 
if it costs money to ship it to some other country, it would be a lot 
easier to answer questions down on the floor when somebody gets into 
how many million dollars was spent for road machinery, and Cam- 
bodia built 125 miles—— 
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Mrs. Bouron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question to clairfy that? 
I thought Mr. Moyer said they were leaving two or three technicians 
there to see that they did know how to use it. 

Mr. Moyer. That is correct. 

Mr. Zasrockt. And furthermore, in negotiating the contract, we 
agreed that we were going to leave it. 

Mrs. Botton. So that finishes that. 

Mr. Moyer. And } might give these further pieces of information : 
Construction work started in November 1956. It is now July 1959. 
That is just about 214 years during which they have had experience, 
and somebody has handed me a note which states that we apparently 
had trouble keeping the equipment collected together for the inaugu- 
ration show, that they wanted to get it out ‘and use it immediately 
elsewhere. 

I think that effective use will be made of the equipment. 

Mr. Zastockt. I am very happy that it is going to be used else- 
where. I thought maybe they could not find it. 

Mr. Prvcuer. That is exactly what I wanted to find out. 

Mr. Moyer. I have a very nice photograph at the office in which 
they have all these items laid out beautifully, the dump trucks, the 
earthmoving equipment and so on, lined up at the show so every- 
body could see them. 

Mr. Pricuer. If they do not start using all those asphalt machines 
pretty quick nobody wil! use them. 


Mr. Zastockxt. Those machines practically have to be in constant 
use. 


Mrs. Cuurcn. We have had lots of fun with your road, Mr. 


Moyer—but our concern is real. 

Mr. Jupp. The first we heard of it was in Cambodia one Sunday 
noon in 1953. They wanted this road to go down to the harbor 
a they hoped we would furnish some naval vessels for the 

arbor. 

Mr. Moyer. We often hear about the steel mill in India from the 
Russians, and other similar big projects. Here is a case where I 
think we really have hit the nail on the head. I believe that this 
project for a long time is going to have considerable beneficial im- 
pact on our relations in Cambodia, because the people like it—ever 
so many people. It is smooth. It is amazing to them that they can 
ride over a road that is smooth, that this road does not bump, and 
this is something new. 

Mr. Parsons. People are moving into that area already. They 
have new little villages and pepper farms along the road. 

Mr. Piicuer. I have tried hard to support this and I do want to 
support the foreign aid program, but it does not take many fertilizer 
plants and equipment like this to get a fellow down in my district 
where he cannot answer all the questions. 

Now agricultural machinery on these asphalt roads, in our section 
are prohibited. Do they have enough automobiles to ride on this 
road in Cambodia and rubber-tired vehicles and things like that? 
It does not take iron wheels long on this asphalt road—they will have 
a worse road than they had to start with. 

Mr. Jupp. And they have hot weather down there, too. 

Mr. Zastockt. They would not have to have heavy machinery. In 
that hot weather, just have an animal use the road. 
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Mr. Pitcner, Let us let him off the road now and get to some- 
thing else. 

They will prosecute you for getting on one of those roads in m 
section of the country with anything that does not have rubber wheels 
on it. 

Mr. Moyer. I want first to subscribe to the language Assistant Sec- 
retary Parsons has used in describing these articles. I could be 
stronger but I guess I do not need to, and the chairman has also 
spoken about them, but. I would only like to pomt out several things 
illustrating mistruths, half truths, and a distorted view of the situa- 
tion in Vietnam. I will then be glad to answer any questions, and 
when the Ambassador, and other members of the country team, come 
they can answer in considerable detail. I have to answer. with some 
reserve because all the information is not yet in and we are still as- 
sembling and analyzing it, but these are some of the thin 

Mr. Zastocki. Dr. Moyer, you do agree, though, that this hearing 
and any other information we can get from the Department, as a con- 
gressional committee, should be publicized and made available to the. 
publishers of those newspapers so that they will know the facts? 

We should not take their articles as gospel truth when we know 
that their own editors saw the necessity of eliminating 60 of the most 
flagrant untruths from them—and, needless to say, they should have 
edited it further. 

Mr. Jupp. What is this? 

Mr. Zastocxr. I understand from a reliable source that they did 
eliminate 60 statements from the articles before publication. 

Mr. Jupp. Items? 

Mr. Zastockt. Items submitted by Mr. Colegrove. 

Mrs. Cuurcue. Who is Colegrove ? 

Mr. Zastockt. I understand he was selected by Mr. Howard of 
Scripps-Howard—by Mr, Roy Howard—to obtain some information 
on the handling of our aid program. He was apparently instructed: 
“If you cannot find the facts, create some.” 

r. Pricuer. He has let the State Department off much lighter than 
he has several Members of Congress. There have been several Mem- 
bers of Congress he was a lot rougher on than he was the State Depart- 
ment and Vietnam. 

Mr. Moyer. I have just a few examples. 
He says, for instance: 


We forked over bundles of American cash and then looked piously at the 
ceiling while the money melted away. 


In another place he is more specific. He says: 

We are giving outright millions in cold U.S. cash. 

We have not given a dollar in cash grants since the first half of 
1956. The statement, to begin with, is false. 

Then, in substantiating the point that we do not worry about our 
money, he quotes part of a letter to Mr. Gonder from the Director of 
the USOM, Arthur Gardiner, giving the impression that Mr. 
Gardiner took no interest in the problem brought to his attention 
by Mr. Gonder. 

The quote in the article stops at that point. Now, in all aid trans- 
actions we reserve the right to claim a refund, and if we help make 
the decision we are not in a position to claim a refund, so we al- 
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ways take that basic position. The letter on the other hand, con- 
tinued with a “however” which was not quoted. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Moyer. In other words, the Director of the mission did take 
action, and did follow through to do what he could for this Ameri- 
can bidder. 

He further mentions, in that connection, some bids for fertilizer. 
We don’t have the full story on that yet, but I might just mention 
that he implies there is no such thing as 10 percent citric acid soluble 
phosphate fertilizer. The fact was that the bid eventually went to 
a supplier of phosphate fertilizer in which there was a 12.2 percent 
citric acid soluble 20; component. . 

In another part, he refers to $446,000 in the Radio Vietnam proj- 
ect, which you get the impression has come from U.S. aid that no- 

y has accounted for. 

We will get the full story on this, which will be made available 
later, but the fact is that this item never was in the aid program 
nor financed with aid funds, either dollars-or local currency. 

There was an incident in the Vietnam Government that probably 
gave rise to this story. Our understanding is that it was a case of 
bad administration. We know of no evidence other than that the 
individual concerned was unwise in his budgeting and possibly un- 
wise in his spending; but we have no evidence of graft. 

Anyhow, it was not our money in any sense, though one might 
get that impression from the article. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. You say “not our money.” You mean not within 
your program ? 

Mr. Moyer. Not within our program—either dollars or local 
currency. 

Mrs. Cithhois: Whose money was it? 

Mr. Moyer. It was the Vietnam Government’s own money, and 
even at that we are not at all sure there was any misuse of funds, but 
rather we understand that he had spent his money too quickly and 
was in trouble. 

The article implies that accounting has not been given for large 
sums in the form of piasters for refugees. This again we will answer 
in detail, but satisfactory accounting has been made for the full 
amount of the money which we made available for that operation. 
It isn’t a simple matter because the Government of Vietnam started 
spending money before we were able to get any money in there—— 

Mr. Zasiocki. May I interrupt for just a moment. You need not 
Pereesraen the letter to Mr. Gonder. We will put the letter in the 
record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


U.S. OPERATIONS MISSION TO VIETNAM, 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 


Saigon, Vietnam, August 21, 1958. 
Mr. Frank GONDER, 


American Trading Co. of Vietnam, 
23, Duong Gia Long, 
Saigon. 

Dear Mr. GonvEeR: This will acknowledge your letter of August 14 dealing 
with invitation to bid No. 281 of the Central Purchasing Agency of the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam. As we have advised you, orally, the decision as to the low 
bidder in this and all other awards conducted by the Central Purchasing 
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Agency is a responsibility of the Government of Vietnam and not one that lies 
within the purview of this mission. However, in view of the nature of your 
interest, we have taken this matter up with the Director General of Budget 
and Foreign Aid, who has informed us that, fully cognizant of the importance 
of this award, the purchasing agency established a commission of competent 
engineering experts to evaluate the bids. The decisions were carefully studied 
and all calculations recomputed and verified. As a result of this study, it 
has been decided that the bid should be awarded to a competitor of your prin- 
cipals. The Director General of the Budget and Foreign Aid has also in- 
formed us that he is seeking authorization from the successful bidder to reveal 
to you the bidder’s design calculations. He does not feel free to divulge these 
calculations without such authorization, which has not yet been received. 


Under the circumstances, we regret that there is no further action which 
we can take on your behalf. 


Very truly yours, 


(8) Arthur Z. Gardiner, 
ARTHUR Z. GARDINER, 
Deputy Director. 

Certified a true copy. 

Mr. Moyer. On these piastres, as I say, it isn’t a simple story but 
we have a satisfactory accounting covering the amount we put in. 

At the beginning the o tion was commingled. In those days 
there was no way of handling it otherwise, but we are satisfied that 
the amount put into it—— 

Mr. Zasiockt. Dr. Moyer, the bells have rung indicating a quorum 
call. 

Mr. Moyer. I will mention one other point and then be glad to try 
to answer questions, 

The articles assert that the true story is hidden from the public 
and the damning facts are tucked away in secret files. Mr. Col ve 
saw the Ambassador upon arrival. He did not check in with the 
Ambassador before leaving. He never did see the USOM Director. 
He never did see the USOM controller. We understand that he 
did not consult the central purchasing agency that handles a lot of 
these things. 

Of course, some things are classified, but there are numerous re- 
ports and statements of all kinds which would have been available 
to him had he tried to find them. The fact is that he never availed 
himself of anything like the information he could have been given 
and seemed to have avoided the people who could have given him 
some of the facts. 

I have never felt so indignant. I have felt so about certain other 
articles, but never as much as in this case. It is such a gross mis- 
statement. He starts out with sweeping generalizations completely 
condemning the program, one which think is really a good program, 
in all its major aspects, both in its concept and in its execution. Not 
that there are not some problems; there indeed are some things that 
we might well wish to have done better. There certainly are, but b 
and large I think it has been a good program, well conceived and well 
carried out. 

Mr. Jupp. Well, in a sense, isn’t it better that they attack through a 
program which it is relatively easy to defend? All we have to do is 
to Soviet the facts and release what you have told us—not just 
your assertions, that is the trouble with Colegrove, he just makes 
assertions. It is not good enough just to make counter assertions, you 
must come out with the facts and figures. The American people are 
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fairminded and in the end, this can redound to the program’s benefit, 
if you get your case out. 

Mr. Moyer. State, Defense, USLA and ourselves are doing just that 
thing. _We expect to have a well-documented statement on these dif- 
ferent points. 

Mr. Jupp. I know you thought it was so good that you brought your 
Vietnam man, Mr. Barrows, back here as a sort of top exhibit for our 
presentations this year. 

I was unhappy about the things I saw in Vietnam in 1955. We 
spoiled their whole Thanksgiving, I admit, because we made them sit 
all afternoon going over their program when they should have been 
taking the holiday. 

I remember looking through the papers and counting up 89 different 
programs, I said, “Isn’t that quite a few for a country like this at a 
time when no one was sure it was going to survive more than a few 
weeks ?” 

One said, “Oh, well, we did have 240.” I thought they were spread- 
ing themselves too thin, they were taking on toomuch. That is, there 
were certain main essentials I thought they ought to concentrate on 
and see how it came along before starting more programs. I would 
have been more cautious at that stage and I said so publicly, but the 
fact is that the country has pulled through. I liked the letter that a 
Miss Lubin wrote in the paper: she said she was a casualty of the 
program, that she had managed to escape dysentery and hepatitus 
and she didn’t think she should push her luck too far by going back. 

I wouldn’t care to live in that climate and uncertainty more than 
a few days at atime. 

Mr. Prvcuer. I never did read but one article—when I read any- 
thing that is so distorted, and that doesn’t give you facts, that is just 
publicity stuff. 

Mr. Jupp. Lots of people don’t read it critically the way you do, 
Mr. Pilcher. They read it enough to get the general charges and it 
rubs off on the program and hurts it. 

Mr. ZaBlockI. There are many people who do not even read the 
entire article, just the headlines; and if they don’t read a refutation 
of the headline, they believe it. It is unfortunate, but that is the 
way it frequently happens. 

However, I think we ought to, in no uncertain terms, make it quite 
clear that the charges ought to be either substantiated or that they 
should not have been printed in the first place. I am for a free press, 
but when the privilege is abused to this extent, the parties responsi- 
ble should be called to account. 

Mr. Parsons. Not only do we have reactions to this, but the Viet- 
namese are indignant about it and furthermore, the Communists to 
the north have now started picking it up. We have our first mes- 
sage on the exploitation they are making of it. 


fr. Zastocki. Shouldn’t we let the public know how Scripps- 
Howard organization has aided the Communists? 
Mr. Jupp. Mr. Howard is one of the alert persons and is on the 
ball as far as the Communists are concerned. 
Mr. Zastocxt. When he calls the struggling young democracy in 


Vietnam a Hitlerite-type government, it 1s one of the most damaging 
things that could be said. That is what Mr. Colegrove said in one 
of his articles. 
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Mrs. Borron. I read one and I got so angry I didn’t want to read 
the rest. I suppose I should read the rest, but I am not on your 
committee, 

Mr. Zastockt. I read one and didn’t intend to read the rest. There 
is a quorum call. 

e will adjourn long enough to go to the floor for a few moments. 
When we resume our session, perhaps the Secretary will read the 
reports on overseas reactions to the Colegrove articles. 

Mrs. Botron. That would be wonderful. 

Mr. Parsons. When we recessed momentarily, I was explaining 
that we have just received the first Communist Viet Minh broadcast 
from Hanoi July 25. The broadcast reports that the State Depart- 
ment is making investigations into widespread misuse, waste, and 
theft of aid funds to Vietnam and highlights Colegrove’s references 
to outrageous scandals, luxurious living by Americans in Saigon and 
charges of corruption among South Vietnamese officials, which it re- 
ports a congressional group is informally investigating. 

It also quoted an alleged UPI report as stating that Department 
of State officials insisted that misuse, waste, and theft in South Viet- 
nam are only a small fraction of the total aid. 

It is interesting that the Embassy comments that the Colegrove 
articles should provide fresh inspiration for the weary Communist 
“Democratic Republic of Vietnam” propagandists who have played 
other anti-American themes to the point of exhaustion. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to strike a positive note at this moment. 
When the Ambassador and Mr. Gardiner were getting ready to leave 
Saigon the other day to come back and testify, they issued a press 
statement which was used only in abbreviated form back here. It 
contains a number of the facts about the survival of the country in 
spite of the tremendous odds that faced it at the outset, after the 
collapse of Dien Bien Phu and the complete chaos in Vietnam, but 
then it goes on to explain what our aid program had been able to do. 

This doesn’t pretend to be an exhaustive list. It lists some of the 
things that have been accomplished, already, despite the handicaps of 
that postwar situation, but I think it provides Tes another angle a 
commentary of the headlines in the Washington Daily News which 
allege that there was a “fiasco in Vietnam, our hidden seandal.” 

The subheadlines dealt with our putting out a million dollars a day 
and having no say in where that money goes. Mr. Moyer has already 
indicated the facts as to this allegation, but I would like to mention 
what this alleged “fiasco” has been able to accomplish, among other 
things. 

Picking up Ambassador Durbrow’s statement, it says that this 
country—that is Vietnam, has been able to assimilate almost a million 
refugees from Communist tyranny and to make long strides toward 
eventual economic independence. 


While there have been the inevitable shortcomings of any emergency enterprise 
undertaken on a large scale, these have been of relatively minor significance and 
certainly do not justify the sweeping allegations which have been made. A 
sober investigation of developments in free Vietnam would have revealed that 
the well-being of the individual Vietnamese has improved in every respect. New 
elementary schools for 75,000 children have been completed. There are new 
roads, including a long highway from the coast to the highlands which is near 
enough to completion to have opened new areas to settlement. 
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For the first time in 13 years, the national railroad destroyed by the Commu- 
nists will extend without breach from Saigon to the 17th parallel, finished, I 
might say, 7 months ahead of schedule. 

Over 113,000 families have received parcels of land under the land reform 
program which will benefit more than 300,000 families by 1961. 

Over 300,000 farm and fishing families have benefited from low-interest pro- 
duction loans granted by the Vietnamese Government in 1958 alone, bringing the 
total to 500,000 since 1957. 


Thirty-five rice cooperative and credit organizations are in operation. 

Three thousand first-aid stations are functioning. 

Fish production has risen 30 percent. 

Rice production has risen considerably and the amount available for export 
alone has grown from zero, in 1956, to 350,000 tons this year. 

New rubber plantings on large plantations have risen from a low of 325 acres 
in 1955, to 4,740 acres last year, and 57 villages housing some 68,000 persons 
have been established in the highlands under the resettlement program designed 
to move families from crowded areas to more productive areas of the country. 

Altogether, in health, in education, in personal income, and in social stability, 
there has been a general improvement which testifies to the energy and enter- 
prise of the Vietnamese working with other friendly nations. 

As a postscript to that, I might mention the findings of Mr. Ernest 
Lindley, who traveled all the way across the continent of Asia not 
long ago and spent some time in Vietnam, as well as in other Far 
Eastern countries. As TI recall his article, which I do not have before 
me, the first sentence began with a statement to the effect that: 

More has been accomplished in free Vietnam than in any other country in the 
area. 

This is another and I would think highly qualified observation on 
the fact that our program in Vietnam is far from being a fiasco and 
that it has been a vital element in keeping a vital area of southeast 
Asia out of the hands of the Communists, who have been only too 
eager to find every possible means of spreading their influence and 
control into this area. 

Mr. Moyer. Mr. Colegrove has stated : 

This country has a terrific financial problem. Our solution has been to put 
her on the dole. She may be there 10 years, 25 years, or forever. 

He also quotes a businessman as saying: 


We spend and spend, and our Government experts haven’t proposed a single 
new answer to the problem. All they can come up with is determination to 
maintain the status quo. We'll never solve the economic problem this way. 
seen these people are living off our handouts and are quite satisfied to 

oO SO, 

Mr. Colegrove is referring here to a problem which is present in 
Vietnam just like it is present in every country where large military 
forces are being maintained far beyond the present capacity of the 
country to support out of its own resources. The problem is how to 
maintain economic stability under this kind of a situation and, at the 
same time, to help the country move as rapidly as possible toward 
self-support. 

The allegations made, however, are false in their implications that 
this aspect of the problem in Vietnam has not received serious atten- 
tion, and that no progress is being made in this direction. Take, for 
example, the fact that U.S. aid to the free Republic of Vietnam al- 
ready has been substantially reduced, If any part of this aid might 
be referred to as a dole it would be the nonproject aid under defense 
support, which means the dollars given as grants to finance the im- 
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port of salable commodities and generate the local currency through 
which aid is given directly toward the support of the military budget 
and certain nonmilitary projects. The amount of this nonproject aid 
by years, from fiscal year 1955 through fiscal year 1959, has been, in 
million dollars: $276.2; $179.6; $210.5; $150.1; and $145. All eco- 
nomic and technical assistance made available to Vietnam averaged 
about $251 million for the first 2 years of this period, as compared 
with $180 million for the last 2. Clearly, a significant start has al- 
ready been made toward the day when Vietnam can support herself. 
These figures are not held in secret files and would have been available 
to Mr. Colegrove had he asked for them. 

Mr. Colgrove’s failure to understand the actual situation also is 
seen in his allegation that aid authorities only come up with a “deter- 
mination to maintain the status quo.” When aid to the Free Republic 
of Vietnam first began in fiscal year 1955, the status quo included the 
following dangerous elements threatening the survival of that count 
as a free nation: A potentially very serious threat of inflation, whic 
could have destroyed any possibility of an effective military effort 
or development program; towns and a countryside devastated by 8 
years of civil war, which left Vietnam’s economy in ruins and its 
society disorganized; and the influx of more than 800,000 refu 
from Communist North Vietnam, who lacked shelter, the necessities 
to sustain life, and, for the larger number, any means to make a liveli- 
hood. Had the aid administrators really been content with the status 
quo these glaring problems would have gone unattended, and free 
Vietnam, well before now, would have gone Communist. 

The fundamental point here is that, from the beginning, aid has 
been used in doing first things first. Fortunately, with this aid, 
Vietnam has been able to achieve a considerable part of the security, 
economic stability, and repair of war damage which had to be effected 
before a program of economic development on any scale could be 
undertaken soundly. However, even with these foundations having 
been laid, other factors still limit the rate at which economic develop- 
ment can proceed. These factors include not only limits in the amount 
of money available for such purposes but other factors such as the 
supply of technicians and administrators which the country has, and 
the markets which it can find for the products of an expanding agri- 
culture and industry. 

Taking all these factors into account it is believed that about as 
much aid to economic development in programs to date has been 
given as could be absorbed effectively; and the positive accomplish- 
ments referred to by Assistant Secretary Parsons are concrete evi- 
dence of its effectiveness. 

Mr. Parsons. I think Mr. Moyer indicated that we are continuing 
to analyze and prepare material for use at a later date on the state- 
ments made in these articles. In this connection, I should like to men- 
tion that Ambassador Durbrow has identified 30 points, statements 
of alleged fact, made by Mr. Colegrove in his articles and has pro- 

osed to give in baal what he could have given to Mr. Colegrove, 
had Mr. Colegrove cared to come to see the Ambassador or the Mission 
Director when he really got into his work in Vietnam. This might 
have resulted in far less sensational allegations with regard to this 
program. 
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These 30 points I am sure will be coming out in subsequent testi- 
mony. We have a good deal of this material here. Mr. Moyer has 
already drawn on some of it. I should like to insert for the record 
severa! of the Colegrove charges and our comments. 

(The material is as follows :) 


SKILLED ACCOUNTANTS AND GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATIVE HELP 


Colegrove charge 


“We're giving outright millions in cold U.S. cash to a country that has ‘a 
desperate scarcity of skilled accountants, let alone trained government adminis- 
trative help.’” 


Comment 


Vietnam's National Budget and Accounting Office is a model installation, with 
IBM equipment and a thoroughly competent and devoted staff to operate it. 
The office has been inspected and praised by numerous non-ICA visitors, includ- 
ing Chairman Passman of the House Appropriations Subcommittee. Also, latest 
methods of stock and inventory contro] have been set up in the foreign aid ad- 
ministration’s central purchasing agency warehouse. BHxtensive courses in ac- 
counting technique of modern business machines have been and are being con- 
ducted under the joint auspices of USOM and the Vietnamese Government, The 
courses have been so successful that the panel appointed to supervise the program 
is gradually being phased out. because the Vietnamese staff has developed such a 
degree of proficiency as to make it unnecessary. 


HOUSING, ALLOWANCES, AND PERSONNEL 
Colegrove charge 

“Then there is that fantastic horn-of-plenty, the American commissary. 

“The commissary has done more to isolate us here than any other one thing, 
said a perceptive U.S. employee who’s been in Saigon since 1955.” 


Comment 


There is a U.S. Navy exchange at Saigon which has a restricted list of items 
such as baby foods, sugar, white flour, disinfectants, insecticides, soap, cigarettes, 
alcoholic and soft beverages, powdered milk, canned goods, frozen food, fruit 
juices, and frozen meats. There are frequent shortages of many necessities for 
prolonged periods. A survey among the official Americans in February 1959 
indicates that they purchased 75 percent of all meats, 83 percent of fruits, and 
70 percent of vegetables on the local market. 


Colegrove charge 


“Many American Government families here enjoy homes and villas that cost 
U.S. taxpayers upward of $600 a month. These rents are not paid with so-called 


counterpart funds, either, but with piasters purchased by U.S. dollars from the 
U.S. Treasury.” 


Comment 


This statement is incorrect. Of 269 leases, only 1 costs more than $600 per 
month. The cost of that lease is $645 per month and only three others exceed 
$500 per month. Considering the housing shortage in Saigon, these are not 
“sucker” prices. An agreement to pay a price is reached only after exhaustive 
bargaining. The post housing board continuously reviews rental problems and 
coordinates all requirements for housing so that rentals may be held at an 
absolute minimum. 


Colegrove charge 


“To compensate for a nonexistent high cost of living, an unmarried civilian 
receives $400 extra a year, while the family man draws $800 extra.” 


Comment 

This isin error. Saigon has no cost-of-living allowance for civilian employees 
of any Federal agency. 

Prior to September 1957, Saigon did have such an allowance to offset high 


prices on a wide range of items which caused the overall cost of living to exceed 
the Washington base. 
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Uniformed military personnel are still paid a cost-of-living allowance in 
Saigon, although it was adjusted downward early this year. (It is to be noted 
that military personnel are not eligible for hardship differential payments.) 
Military allowances, however, are determined by the Department of Defense. 


Colegrove charge 


“From the moment he boards a U.S. plane, bound for 2 years in Saigon, the 
average Government worker enjoys more luxurious living and fewer tensions 
than 90 percent of his tax-paying fellow citizens will ever achieve. There is 
indeed tension and hardship—among the Vietnamese and especially outside of 
Saigon. But at least 90 percent of the Americans never leave Saigon overnight. 
For withstanding these hardships, all our Government civilians in Vietnam 
receive bonuses amounting to 20 percent of their base pay.” 


Comment 


A hardship compensation in Saigon is granted because of the security situ- 
ation and serious health hazard. During 1958, 44 percent of all official Ameri- 
cans and their dependents visited the American dispensary for medical reasons, 
but excluding immunization innoculations. Private treatment was received by 
many others. For the first 6 months of 1959, 81 personne! were evacuated from 
Vietnam (most of them to Clark Field, P.I.) and there were 3 American deaths 
in Vietnam during the same period. 

As is often the case in a tropical area, the debilitating climate and low stand- 
ards of sanitation bring a great risk of disease in their train: Cholera, typhoid, 
small pox, malaria, jaundice, amoebic dysentery, and dengue fever are among 
the diseases commonly encountered in Saigon. All water for personnel use 
must be boiled. All fresh vegetables must be peeled or washed in chemical 
solutions. 

The general state of unrest prevailing in the country presents a very real 
danger to American personnel in Vietnam. This unrest occasionally erupts into 
open violence. Recently, in the area of Saigon, two official Americans were 
killed by gunfire of dissident elements. In the spring of 1957 a Canadian ICO 
official was murdered in bed. In October 1957 bombs were exploded in the 
USIS Library, in a MAAG commuter bus, and in the lobby of a MAAG hotel. 
Incidents of violence including assassinations, kidnapings, robberies, and ter- 
rorist attacks on Government forces continue to occur. Frequent warnings are 
received from the Government of Vietnam of anticipated terrorist attacks on 
Americans and on American installations, adding to tension. Travel at night 
on highways out of Saigon is prohibited. 


DEMOCRACY IN SOUTH VIETNAM 
Background 


An evaluation of the level of political democracy, as we understand the term, 
in South Vietnam is open to a wide degree of interpretation. By normal Western 
standards, it would be misleading to call the young South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment a full-fledged working democracy. When standards of other recent sov- 
ereign states are applied, however, even the most experienced observer would 
have to agree that considerable progress has been made since 1954 in meeting a 
situation almost unique in the world. In analyzing the current political atmos- 
phere in South Vietnam, it is also necessary to recall very recent history in which 
the following factors have been and, to a considerable extent, still are at work: 

1. South Vietnam came into existence as a sovereign entity with a legacy 
of several generations of colonial rule, economic chaos following 8 years of 
civil conflict, a paucity of trained professional and administrative personnel, 
and virtually no experience in what we call democracy. 

2. Thousands of trained cadres were left behind in South Vietnam by the 
Communists when the population transfers called for in the Geneva agree- 
ments of 1954 were completed. Others have doubtless infiltrated since that 
time. Spread throughout the countryside and striking by surprise, they 
have collected forced taxes from farmers, have assassinated provincial offi- 
cials, and, most recently, murdered two U.S. military personnel 18 miles 
outside of Saigon. 

3. A well-trained Communist army at least double the size of South Viet- 
nam’s forces occupies the northern half of the country and is backed up by 
the armed forces of Communist China. South Vietnam cannot, because of 
the provisions of the Geneva agreements, even join SEATO. 
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Refutation of Mr. Colegrove's charges 


In his sixth and final article, Mr. Colegrove makes several comments con- 
cerning the lack of democracy in South Vietnam. Comments on these charges 
follow : 

Colegrove charge: “We cannot escape the bigger-than-life portraits of Presi- 
dent Diem on building walls and in every office.” 

Comment: President Diem is one of the most admired leaders in Asia today, 
and his position as the Vietnamese equivalent of George Washington warrants 
a certain amount of this type of publicity. In a country where concepts of 
political loyalty were almost nonexistent, there is much merit in rallying support 
tor the individual who symbolizes today’s independence. 

Colegrove charge: “You don’t see the political reeducation centers where the 
milder dissidents are given enforced tutoring in the free Vietnamese brand of 
‘democracy’ * * *. There may be about 16,000 enforced students of ‘democ- 
racy’ in addition to the unknown thousands in concentration camps. 

Comment: There are perhaps 10,000 prisoners in so-called reeducation centers 
and about 30,000 ordinary prisoners in other jails. For a country which has 
suffered all-out subversion by such varied groups as the Communists, and the 
Binh Xuyen, Hoa Hao, and the Cao Dai sects, these totals are not unusually 
large. Colegrove at least partially refutes his own contention with the state- 
ment that the 400 prisoners he saw appeared reasonably healthy, clean, and 
well fed and were unmarked by bruises and other signs of physical violence. 
If occasional unjustified arrests have been made, they are perhaps understand- 
able because of the peculiar operations of the Communists who have been known 
in some instances to work as ordinary farmers during the day and to perform 
their acts of terrorism by night. 

Colegrove charge: “What you're also unaware of, in a quick visit to Saigon, 
are the countless laws patterned after police state practices.” 

Comment: Colegrove again offers his own refutation of this charge later 
in the same article when he says “Nobody in his right mind would advocate that 
South Vietnam be converted overnight into a free-style, let-everybody-do-as-he- 
please democracy. The Communist hordes outside its borders, and the guerrillas 
within, would swallow up this small nation in short order.” It is also significant 
that South Vietnam will on August 30 have its second national assembly elec- 
tions and the third election held since 1954. The best evidence of South Viet- 
nam’s success in this regard is the changed Communist strategy of interfering 
with and disrupting elections as much as possible. Until late 1948, they de 
manded that elections be held in the belief that the Government would not hold 
them. 

Colegrove charge: “(This new law) sets up three military courts, in three 
Vietnamese cities to deal with anti-Government acts.” 

Comment: These courts are an innovation and have not yet decided any 
ease. They originated from the Government’s inability to deal effectively with 
Communist subversion because of the delays and escapes possible under ordinary 
legal procedures. They are aimed directly at Communist terrorism, which the 
Government is determined to stamp out. 

Colegrove charge: “Saigon has 23 daily newspapers and any of them may 
be shut down tomorrow if the editor takes one false step.” 

Comment: This situation is perhaps understandable in a small, badly ex- 
posed nation, under very heavy Communist pressure. In the 3% years of the 
present press law, only three Vietnamese language newspapers have been per- 
manently shut down. There are 11 in existence today, and many publish polit- 
ical editorials and letters expressing considerable freedom of opinion. The 
recent law on the forthcoming national assembly elections has been criticized 
by a leading Saigon daily, and this far in advance of the election, several frank 
and critical editorials appear daily. It is also noteworthy that Vietnam is in 
a state of armistice, not peace, and that complete freedom to publish any sort 
of newspaper or magazine would probably result in the establishment of a 
number of well-subsidized Communist and pro-Communist publications. 


COLEGROVE CHARGE RE “SECRET FILES” 
Colegrove charge 


U.S. bureaucrats, who can’t abide the mildest criticism, have tucked the 
damning facts away in secret files. 
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Comment 


This is untrue. The facts relating to furnishing and utilization of aid are 
kept in official files which are available to any legitimate inquiry. Colegrove 
made no effort to obtain these facts, and to check on his allegations. He inter- 
viewed the Ambassador shortly after his arrival in Saigon, but did not check 
again with the Ambassador before departure. He did not see the MAAG Chief, 
nor did he seek interviews with the USOM Director or USOM Controller, who 
might have been able to present documents to him to put his facts straight. 
Except for a few contacts with the Embassy press officer, he apparently de- 
liberately avoided seeing U.S. official personnel during the last 11 days of his 


20-day visit. 

Mr. Moyer. In one of Mr. Colegrove’s articles it is alleged : “We are 
buying jeeps, trucks, guns, tractors, factories, even whole radio net- 
works for an infant farm-economy nation, that quite admittedly lacks 
the know-how to usethem. Of free Vietnam’s 13 million people, there 
are only 300 trained technicians and engineers by its own Govern- 
ment’s count.” 

Commenting first on the statement that there are only 300 trained 
technicians and engineers among Vietnam’s people, Mr. Colegrove may 
be referring to the membership of the Association of Engineers & 
Technicians. This, of course, does not include engineers in the Army 
and others who are not members. It certainly does not include tech- 
nicians in the sense one might expect if referring to tractors, guns, 
jeeps, and trucks, because such technicians do not come under the offi- 
cial association definition. 

With respect to the main allegation of the above statement, that we 
are providing all manner of modern equipment for an infant farm- 
economy nation that quite admittedly lacks the know-how to use them, 
the ability of the Vietnamese to carry out a project always is taken 
into account before it is undertaken. To help evelop this ability, 
according to a recent estimate, almost 28,000 have already been trained 
in scores of training programs that have been or now are being con- 
ducted. For example, in the field of public works more than 2,700 
have been trained in the operation and maintenance of heavy road- 
construction equipment, diesel engine operation, truck maintenance, 
machine shop operations, railway rehabilitation, well drilling, pump 
maintenance, welding, air traffic control, electronics, telecommunica- 
tions, and airport construction. 

Mrs, Cuurcu. Mr. Chairman, I asked earlier if anyone knew what 
motivated this attack by Mr. Colegrove and the answer was “No,” but 
why should he have so-called picked on Vietnam? If he was merely 
going out to find something in the program which would be lurid, why 

id he hiton Vietnam? Do you know that? 

Mr. Parsons. I really have no explanation for that. It does seem 
curious, because a great deal of what has been accomplished in Viet- 
nam is obvious for every one to see. 

Mrs, Cuurcn. Is this the first article of its kind? There was no 
lead article any place which led him to feel he might strike pay dirt, 
so to speak ¢ 

Mr. Parsons. I don’t think of any. 

Mr. Moyer. I don’t know of any either. 

Mr. Parsons. The publicity on Vietnam has been very good right 
along. Business Week had quite an article on it in the past week, and 
a number of other publications have had articles too. 
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Mr. Jupp. Why didn’t Colegrove go to Cuba? He says we should 
get more democracy in Vietnam. Our democracy should rub off on 
them although they have never had any. 

How well have we done in Cuba, which was under our management 
for so many years? 

Mr. Moyer. I think there may be some background, and possibly 
when the Ambassador and Mr. Gardiner come, they can fill in. I have 
heard hints of a background, but I haven’t heard anybody state any- 
thing very specifically. 

Mr. Jupp. He reports everything that is bad. He never tells good 
things. We can’t forget a night way back in 1953 before Dien Bien 
Phu, when we went into a temple—do you remember? Here were 
adult volunteers teaching adults to read. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. That was Hanoi. 

Mr. Jupp. That is right. Teaching them to read and write. They 
were Vietnamese making an effort even before they were independent, 
working for their own people and with their people. 

To give the impression that the Vietnamese are all crooked and just 
parasites and there has been practically no real accomplishment is an 
awfully insulting thing to say about anybody, and very unfair and 
untrue in this case. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Parsons. The last article, I believe, makes some rather dispar- 
aging references to American official personne] in the area and these 
follow up his original statement in the very first article that suggests 
that our people were living high off the hog, so to speak. 

And here he doesn’t enhance the general accuracy of the articles. 
For instance, there is a quotation from the first article “Who wants 
to tilt the apple cart when he draws down from $400 to $800 per year 
to offset fictitious high cost of living in Saigon %” 

Well, there is no cost of living allowance for our civilian officials in 
Saigon and has not been since October 1957. 

Mr. Zastocxt. There is none at all? 

Mr. Parsons. There is none at all. There is a hardship differential 
which he also mentions, and quite accurately. 

Mr. Jupp. He says, “Throw in another $800 for his cost of living 
adjustment,” 

r. Parsons. There is no cost of living adjustment and there has 
not been since 1957. This would have been a very easy thing to check. 

Mr. Jupp. Well, it has been a hardship post. That means 20 per- 
cent additional. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, reduced from 25 percent some years ago. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Do we still benefit by the currency exchange rate? 

Mr. Parsons. I believe so. 

Mr. Moyer. I think the exchanges made by American personnel 
are at this higher rate. 

Mr. Jupp. How much lower is the piaster in value on the street 
now than the official rate? Is there still as big a discrepancy as the 
last time we were there ? 

Mr. Moyer. With the exchange tax the effective rate on imported 
goods is in the neighborhood of an average of 50 to 1. I haven’t 
heard recently. 
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STATEMENT OF DANIEL V. ANDERSON, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
SOUTHEAST ASIAN AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Anperson. There is a limited access market we were able to 
take advantage of. This was several years ago. I assume—as far as 
I know that is still in effect. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. What did you get on that? 

Mr. Anperson. It was 60-some, as I recall it. 

Mr. Jupp. When we were there last in 1955 they were trying to sell 
you black market currency at 70 or 72, as I recall. 

Mr. Anperson. The black market both in Saigon and Hong Kon 
often varied considerably from that. It was higher than that an 
sometimes was as much as a hundred or better. During the time 
I was there, that is. 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED JENKINS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
SOUTHEAST ASIAN AFFAIRS, DFPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Jenxrns. That is still true in Hong Kong but the rate is ap- 
preciably less on the street market in Saigon. It is in the low seven- 
ties. 

Mr. Zasiockt. He says there are 600 to 700 stationed in Saigon. 

Mr. Moyer. Actually on board June 30, 1958, there were more than 
he has indicated. There were direct-hire personnel, 973. 

Mr. Zastockr. Do you mean U.S. employees? 

Mr. Moyer. Excuse me. This was Far East. I was reading the 
summary figures. 

No, Vietnam. Direct-hire personnel, 153. This was actually on 
board as of June 30, 1959, these are program personnel. In addition 
to that there were 39 administrative personnel. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Does that include the MAAG mission ? 

Mr. Parsons. There were 342 in the MAAG. 

[Security deletion. } 

Mr. Zastocki. Dr. Westphal calls to my attention the figure of 188 
for May 31, 1959, which is 4 tess than the number that Dr. Moyer 
gave for June of 1958. Is it June 30, 1958? 

Mr. Moyer. June 30, 1959. 

Mrs. Boiron. I think you said 1958. 

Mr. Moyer. I am sorry. It is 1959. The figure I was quoting 
was 1959. 

I ought to mention to make the picture complete that we also have 
contract technicians in some of our projects—the road program, the 
Michigan University contract, and soon. As of June 30, 1959, there 
were 352 of that type personnel. 

Mr. Zas.ocki. Both in contract and direct-hire, they increased 
within a month’s period. From May 30 to June 30. There are or 
were 344 as against 352. ' 

The majority of them are stationed at Saigon, is that true? 

Mr. Parsons. I can give you the Embassy’s comment on that. I 
believe the accusation was that at least 90 percent of Americans never 
leave Saigon overnight. It is certainly true the largest number 
would be stationed in the capital but he says 90 percent never leave 
Saigon overnight. Our information is that military personnel sta- 
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tioned in Vietnam average in excess of 450 field visits monthly. 
There are two general officers who spend approximately 50 percent 
and 30 percent of their time respectively outside of Saigon, on field 
Visits. 

The USOM personnel averaged 92 official trips outside of Saigon 
each month. This is approximately 30 percent per month perform- 
ing travel, of the 101 personnel whose duties require field travel. 

USIS, with a nonclerical staff of 18, performed 35 trips during the 
last fiscal year totaling 170 days. Of the Embassy and attaché staff 
nearly 100 percent of those whose duties require travel have per- 
formed travel to practically every region within Vietnam. 

Now, in addition to those just mentioned upon which official travel 
orders were issued, there are a great number of brief official trips for 
which orders were not issued because they took place from start to 
finish in 1 day. In other words, you leave in the morning and you 
come back at the end of the day, so travel orders were not issued. 

Within a radius of 50 miles of Saigon, which includes 25 percent 
of the total population of the country, are most of its industries, also 
many of the plantations and ricefields. 

Mr. Zastockxt. Mr. Secretary, you stated there would be a refuta- 
tion of these articles. 

Mr. Parsons. On at least 30 points which have been picked up. 

Mr. Zas.iockt. How soon will it be available? 

Mr. Jupp. We ought to have them tomorrow, really, because tomor- 
row is the day that the money bill is going to be taken up. It comes 
up tomorrow. They couldn't have picked out a worse time because 
the lie comes out right at the time we are voting on it and you can’t 
get the truth out in time to offset it. 

Mr. Parsons. Well, we have put some into the record at this execu- 
tive session today. 

Mr. Jupp. And we ought to have this transcript in the morning 
so we can read some of it tomorrow on the floor, if necessary. 

Mr. Zastockt. Ambassador Dubrow’s quote is unclassified. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes; I would be perfectly happy to put additional 
things on the record right now if you care to question us about some 
of these other statements. 

I did particularly want to say a bit more on behalf of our people 
who were working in Vietnam and who have been accused of, or in- 
directly accused, along such lines as this: “Who wants to climb on a 
soapbox when he is permitted a 2-hour midday siesta, chauffeured to 
and from work in a government car, and gets up to $319 a month in 
so-called hardship pay ?” 

The workweek in Saigon, as elsewhere, is officially 40 hours a week. 
The conscientiousness of the staff, according to the Ambassador, is 
shown in post records for the year ending January 10, 1959; there 
were forfeited 214 man-years in annual leave in the Embassy, USIS 
and USOM, and there was conservatively estimated uncompensated 
overtime of more than 714 man-years in officer staff of these three 
agencies. 

Overtime pay is only allowable for employees of salaries of less 
than $6,885 per year. Therefore this is uncompensated overtime. 

I do not have readily available the detailed facts on the statement 
that everybody goes to work driven by chauffeurs, but the only cars 
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to which a driver is assigned is the Ambassador’s car, the MAAG 
Chief’s car, the USOM Director’s car, the USIS Director’s car, and 
the deputy chief of mission. 

All the other vehicles are in the car pool for dispatch as needed for 
official purposes. 

There is no American civilian Government employee in Vietnam 

receiving hardship pay of $319 per month. A 20-percent differential 

for hardship allowance is c: alculated on base salaries and the highest 
amount received by any individual is one at $282 per month, w ith the 
average being approximately $170 a month. 

As you know, concerning the security situation, we have had several 

casualties there recently and some several years ago. Also, serious 
health hazards are among the factors entering into the granting of 
hardship allowances. 

Forty-four percent of all official Americans and their dependents 
visited the American dispensary during 1958 for medical reasons other 
than immunizations; many others received private treatment. 

For the period January through June 1959 there were 81 medical 
evacuations from Vietnam among the staff and 3 deaths. 

Mr. Jupp. Roughly, out of how big a staff altogether? 

Mr. Parsons. We have a staff of around 1, 100, with around 620 
dependents, including the Embassy, USIS, US SOM, and MAAG., 

Mr. Jupp. Ten-percent medical evacuations in a year ? 

Mr. Parsons. The figures I gave include such people as the Ambas- 
sador himself. When I saw the Ambassador in the Philippines for 
the chiefs of mission meeting, he received word while he was there 
that diagnosis of his ailment was in fact amoebic dysentery. I don’t 
know what the incidence of amoebic is, but I don’t think anybody 
goes into that assignment without expecting to have it at some time. 

Mr. Jupp. This was in a 6-month period ? 

Mr. Parsons. This was a 6-month period. 

Mr. Jupp. What year is that? 

Mr. Parsons. 1959, this year. 

Mr. Jupp. That is outrageous. Three deaths out of a staff of ap- 
proximately 800; is eas right? 

Mr. Parsons. The U.S. official staff is « about 1,100. 

Mr. ANDERSON. There would be a question there of whether they 
include all the military dependents, too. 

Mr. Parsons. I forgot to mention the “siesta” that Mr. Colegrove 
mentions. There is a 2-hour break in the middle of the day. "That 
is so that our Americans there will be working the same hours that 
the Vietnamese officials are working, so they w vill be mutually avail- 
able to each other during working hours. 

Mr. Jupp. It is very ‘sensible. One of the stupidest things Ameri- 

sans do in the Tropics is to insist on working the way they do in 
Minnesota. It would be so much better if they would stop in the 
middle of the day for awhile. Washington is pretty nearly that bad. 

Mr. Zasvockt. I think the simplest way to answer the charges would 
be to analyze the figures he cites; unfortunately, since the military 
figures are classified it is difficult to properly answer the charge. 

“For example, he says, “Vietnam received about $2 billion in aid 
since 1954”—$1 billion in economic aid and $1 billion in military 
aid. I know that this is not true, but you can’t give the right figures 
without violating security. 
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Mr. Moyer. Is that true also for past years’ figures? We were 
in touch with Defense and I thought Defense could give us past 
year’s figures. Am I wrong on that? 

Certainly this figure, as you point out, is not correct. 

Mr. Zas.ocki. No; even past years’ military figures are classified. 
However, Dr. Moyer, if you could give us the nonmilitary figures 
and defense support that would be helpful. 

Mr. Moyer. Yes; I can give you that. Let us say the last 2 years, 
which I suppose would be what he is talking about. 

Mr. Zasiocki. In toto since 1954. 

Mr. Butxock. The figures are given in the current appropriations 
hearings. 

Mr. Zasiockt. We will have for the record accurate figures, Dr. 
Moyer, by tomorrow ? 

Mr. Moyer. In “Defense support” I can give you the total figure 
right now, if you like. 

Mr. Zastockr. All right. 

Mr. Moyer. Beginning with 1955, through and inclusive of 1959, 
the amount in “Defense support” is about $1.1 billion. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Now we come to the next problem: Obligated, ex- 
pended, or “unliquidated”—a term we were just introduced to. 

Mr. Moyer. On the term “unliquidated,” I might mention I called 
Mr. Murphy just to be sure of my understanding before I came down 
here. He said there also is used sometimes a term called “unexpended.” 

In Treasury usage and in our usage, unexpended means everything 
that has been appropriated which has not been spent, and can include 
both obligated and nonobligated. The unliquidated refers only to 
the amount of obligated money that remains unspent. You have obli- 
gations of so much, of which there is an unliquidated balance of so 
much. So that the figure which appears in the book is labeled “Un- 
liquidated” in line with this usage. And it refers to the amount 
which has been obligated and not expended. 

Mr. Zastockt. Now this $1.1 billion of defense support is obligated ? 

Mr. Moyer. Yes, from the amounts which have been made available 
for programs over these years. 

Mr. Jupp. Are they expended ? 

Mr. Moyer. Not in total. 

These amounts have been fully obligated. But of the amounts obli- 
gated, referred to in the Green Book, as of June 30 this year it was 
estimated—and I have not checked how closely this has come out, in 
fact I do not suppose we have that figure yet—as of June 30 this year 
it is estimated that there would be $175.7 million unliquidated. How- 
ever, I see in the Green Book that the figure for obligations is some- 
what higher. That must include as well the technical cooperation 
assistance. The figure I gave you a moment ago was for defense sup- 
port. This slightly higher figure of 1.143, must also include tech- 
nical cooperation. 

And of the total amount it was estimated at June 30, 1959, the amount 
unliquidated would be $175.7 million. We have spent somewhat less 
than a billion dollars. 

Mr. Jupp. Whois the present Foreign Minister you referred to? 

Mr. Parsons. Thanat Koman. 
Mr. Jupp. What is Sarasin now? 
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Mr. Parsons. Sarasin is Secretary General of SEATO. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Zasiockr. With some countries desiring to broaden their trade, 
that is a large task. Still, the influx of cheap goods from Red China 
has caused some of their own industries to suffer, and made them take 
another look at it. Nevertheless, if they insist on broader trade with 
the China mainland, are we to pressure against such a policy ¢ 

[Security deletion. | 

Mr. Parsons. I think that more and more countries are tending to 
learn how undependable and unprofitable Chinese Communist trade is. 

[Security deletion. | 

Mr. Parsons. People who place orders and then find the goods do not 
come or that there is inferior quality or all of a sudden trade is cut 
off for political reasons, are coming to agree with us a bit more in 
this line. 

[Security deletion. } 

Mr. Zasiocki. Do you expect that the people on the mainland of 
China will become accustomed to or will take in stride the communes 
system ? 

Mr. Parsons. No, indeed. I think they have reacted strongly 
against the communes system and we have quite a lot of information 
indicating the system is being modified because of the great dis- 
locations and so on. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Zaxsiockt. The reason I asked the question is because you have 
enumerated some of the internal problems the Communist Chinese are 
now faced with. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes. 

[ Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Zasiockt. Ambassador Durbrow and Mr. Gardiner will be be- 
fore the Senate Thursday. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Morning or afternoon ? 

Mr. Parsons. Ten o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Zasxockt. Is there a possibility that this committee may hear 
them in the afternoon ? 

Mr. Parsons. So far as they, themselves, are concerned, I am sure 
they would be at your disposal. Of course, we do not know how long 
the Senate will detain them. 

Mr. Jupp. Isthat a public hearing ? 

Mr. Parsons. That is an open hearing, yes. 

We would be delighted to make them available at the earliest pos- 
sible moment because we want to get the Ambassador back on the job 
in Saigon and Mr. Gardiner, too. 

Mr. Zasiocki. We cooperate with the other body when they have 
witnesses before our committee. If they appear at 11, and are sched- 
pled to be before a Senate committee at 1 or 1:30, we do not hold them 
much past 12. If the Senate were advised that we would like to have 
the benefit of hearing the Ambassador and Mr. Gardiner on Thursday 
afternoon, I am certain they would schedule their hearings to accom- 
modate the Members of the House. 

Mr. Parsons. As far as we are concerned, we are delighted to make 
them available. 
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Mr. Moyer. They are not quite sure whether they will wind up in 
the Senate ina morning. They are planning only a morning hearing 
but I think it is left that if there is a lot of interest and unanswered 
questions, they might continue. I think that would be the only ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Zastockt. If their schedule calls for them to appear before the 
Senate at 10 o’clock 

Mr. Moyer. It is definitely 10 o’clock, although there was an open 
end left to it. That I believe is the only problem. 

Mr. Zasiockt. If they could not appear before our committee at 
2:30 they could probably be here at 3 or 3:30. If they have a morn- 
ing session, and they do not finish,'they could go into session at 1, 
and have them for another hour or an hour and a half; they would 
then have an excuse to release them. 

We have often cut our sessions almost in the middle of our. question 
period in order to satisfy the schedule arranged for the witnesses in 
the other body. 

Why don’t we leave it at 2:30 then, Thursday. Unless Mr. Secre- 
tary, or Dr. Moyer, learn it is impossible, and then we will arrange a 
meeting for Friday morning. 

We thank you very much for appearing. 

Mr. Parsons. We have been delighted to be here, Mr. Chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p.m. the subcommittee adjourned. ) 
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MONDAY, AUGUST 3, 1959 


Hovuses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Far East AND THE PAcirFic, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met in executive session at 10:50 a.m., ifi room 
G-3, U.S. Capitol, Hon. Clement J. Zablocki (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Mr. ZAsLtockt. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

We are in executive session to hear the Honorable Elbridge Dur- 
brow, U.S. Ambassador to Vietnam; Hon. Arthur Z. Gardiner, Direc- 
tor, USOM, Vietnam; and Lt. Gen. Samuel Williams, Chief, MAAG, 
Vietnam. 

They are accompanied by a considerable group of people whose 
names I will not read. If they should be called to testify they will 
please identify themselves for the record. 

I would first like to discuss the procedure and the advisability of 
holding a hearing this afternoon. 

However, perhaps we should wait until Dr. Judd and some of the 
other members are present. 

Mrs. Cxurcn. Mr. Chairman, might I ask at this time what the 
purpose was of the public meeting this afternoon? Would it be 
repetition of what we heard in executive session this morning? 

Mr. Zastocki. There will be, I presume, some information avail- 
able to the committee, not only on the articles appearing in the news, 
but also on other matters that are of interest to the committee in the 
area in general. Questions will be asked, I am sure, that could not 
be answered in an open session. Mr. Colegrove was not invited to 
the morning session because he would have the advantage of a closed 
session, during which information outside of the scope of the articles 
may be presented. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Would the public meeting this afternoon, if held, 
cover the same subjects as this session? It is reversing the order, is it 
not, to have the executive session first and the public hearing after- 
ward? 

Mr. Zasiocki. Yes, and the reason for that is that we were unable 
to have Mr. Colegrove at this time. He has informed me of his obliga- 
tion to the Senate. In order to expedite the hearings and in order to 
obtain certain information from Ambassador Durbrow and Mr. 
Gardiner the executive session was called for this morning. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Well, I wish to assure the chairman that my ques- 
tion was based on a desire for knowledge and was not one of criticism. 
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Mr. Zastockt. I understand that thoroughly. As a matter of fact, 
we haven’t departed too much from precedent since we have had an 
executive session with Under Secretary Parsons and Dr. Moyer a week 
ago. The procedure was the result of circumstance and the desire of 
the subcommittee to get basic information on the area as a whole. I 
certainly would have preferred to hold an open session with all parties 
concerned. 

Ambassador Durbrow will open today’s hearings with a prepared 
statement. You may proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ELBRIDGE DURBROW, U.S. AMBASSADOR TO 
' VIETNAM 


Ambassador Dursrow. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I 
wouldslike to read a prepared statement for the committee. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am very pleased 
to have this opportunity to appear before your committee with my 
colleagues, General Williams and Mr. Gardiner, to discuss with you 
the allegations contained in the series of articles about the aid pro- 
gram in Vietnam written by Mr. Colegrove. It is, in my estimation, 
deplorable that Mr. Colegrove chose to present to the world and par- 
ticularly to the American public such a distorted story of our very 
effective aid program in Vietnam. He seems to have relied to a con- 
siderable extent on unsubstantiated rumors and on inaccurate infor- 
mation which gives a most untrue picture of the use made of the 
American taxpayers’ money in Vietnam. 

The series of articles have not only given a most erroneous picture 
of our efforts there, but, what in my estimation is worse, they have 
done an inestimable amount of harm to American prestige in south- 
east Asia and to the prestige of Vietnam, a most firm friend of the 
free world. 

I would be less than frank with you if I did not tell you of the 
reaction of complete incredulity shown by high Vietnamese officials 
when they read these articles. They expressed dismay at the publi- 
cation of such information which could Mate been checked carefully 
right in Saigon where the facts were available. 

These Vietnamese officials told me, in fact, that only the Communist 
imperialists would benefit from this series. I am sure that Radio 
Hanoi, and probably Radio Peking and Moscow have further used 
these articles for their benefit, but I wish to put into the record a few 
excerpts put out by Radio Hanoi about the articles shortly after their 
appearance, 

r. ZaBLockt. Mr. Ambassador, may I interrupt at this time to 
advise that it is the plan of the subcommittee to publish these hearings 
after deletion of classified information. 

Ambassador Dursrow. As far as I am concerned, my statement is 
for publication. 

Mr. Zastockr. Should the subcommittee hold an open session this 
afternoon, is this the statement that will also be presented ? 

Ambassador Dursrow. That may be done. 

Mr. Zastockt, There will not be a duplication ? 

Ambassador Dursrow. If you wish to have this published, you may. 
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Mr. Pitcuer. Whether we agree with this or not—and I don’t agree 
with most of it as you know, but now if we are going to put it in the 
record, will Mr. Colegrove have a chance to get his into the record 
also? 

Mr. Zasrockt. Yes, sir; and I might state further that without 
objection of any members of the committee, if Mr. Colegrove should 
for some reason not be able to appear before our committee, I shall 
ask permission for him to insert a statement for the record. 

Mr. Pitcuer. I think so, too. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Please continue, sir. 

Ambassador Dursrow. Thank you. 

I will turn to the excerpts put out by Radio Hanoi about the articles 
shortly after their appearance. 

Such stories are, of course, grist for the Communist propaganda 
mill. In completely predictable fashion Radio Hanoi was on the air 
on July 23 even before the series was concluded with such comments as 
the following, which I would like to put into the record : 

The true story of this fiasco has been hidden from the American public which 
is paying for it. It is also reported that a congressional group is informally 


investigating charges of corruption among South Vietnamese officials who control 
spending of U.S. “aid” funds. 


In a broadcast on July 29, Hanoi alleged that— 


The firmness of the U.S. grip on South Vietnam was recently confirmed by 
U.S. Ambassador Durbrow when he admitted that U.S. inspection missions have 
been sent regularly to South Vietnam. 


The broadcast also criticized U.S. officials for failing to mention 


other U.S. “achievements,”—notably paying the South Vietnamese 
Sy 


Army, directly commanding terrorist rai 
Vietnamese people. 

I would be the last to pretend that every action taken by the U.S. 
officials in Vietnam in connection with our aid program or otherwise 
in the past 5 years has been perfectly executed or carried out. But I 
do submit that while shortcomings have doubtless existed, the pro- 
gram as a whole, far from being a “fiasco” or a “scandal,” has been a 
tremendous success. 

As I stated in the Senate hearings, I am proud of our accomplish- 
ments and the steady progress made in Vietnam due in large measure 
to our aid program. 

If one recalls the desperate situation which prevailed in 1954 and 
1955 when thousands of Communist guerrillas roamed the countryside 
and three large armed sects had to be pacified in operations lasting 
well into 1956, the achievements in the aid program even during this 
period are quite remarkable. 

It was not until 1957 that the Vietnamese Government had time to 
take its breath and devote serious attention to building the basic eco- 
nomic structure of the country. . 

Mr. Colegrove implies that all of our aid program has done is to 
maintain the status quo. I need hardly tell, this committee of the 
progress made in increased production of rice, rubber, roads built, 
factories requipped or built, the reopening of the railroad, a large part 
of which was destroyed by the Communists, and about the new indus- 
trial crops which are being cultivated, new schools which are being 


and prosecuting the South 
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built, and hundreds of thousands of refugees who have been integrated 
into the economy and are now contributing to the wealth of the 
country. 

One theme which runs through the entire series is that instructions 
were sent to Saigon that we should not “interfere” and that the byword 
of most high American officials is “Keep your mouth shut, smile, and 
don’t rock the boat.” 

I can assure this committee that at no time, from any agency in 
Washington, ICA, the State Department, or any other, were any 
instructions issued inferring in any way that American personnel be 
muzzled. I submit it is an insult to any group of Americans to think 
that they could be muzzled: 

On the contrary, we encourage objective criticism and we have 
already put into the record in the Senate hearings evidence to this 
effect which we shall, of course, be glad to submit to your committee if 
you so desire them. 

Mr. Zastockt. We will be very happy to have and include such 
evidence in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE AND NATURAL RESOURCES, 
January 15, 1959. 
MEMORANDUM 
To: All technicians. 
Through : Section heads. 
From: Dr. L. W. Jordan, Deputy Chief, Division of Agriculture. 
Subject : Monthly report for December 1958. 


It has been decided that instead of the usual monthly report for December 
we will submit a summary of the activities of 1958 in order that the Director 
and S/Food, ICA/W, may be brought up to date on the current status of our 
projects rather than having to wait for the usually inadequate (as far as we 
are concerned) annual report of the mission which will not come out for several 
months and thereby loses much of its effectiveness for future planning purposes. 

Attached hereto is a format for your guidance in furnishing me with the 
basic data and information which will be used in compiling our report. Most 
of the financial data is available either from Miss Jones or myself. 

In your report I want a frank, honest appraisal of your project, as you 
yourself see it, as of December 31, together with immediate and long-range 
prospects for the completion and/or continuance of the project. What is needed, 
when, where, etc. Whether ICA, the local government, or someone else furnishes 
the requirement is immaterial. That the job needs to be done is the main point. 
We want your recommendations on how it is to be accomplished. 

Let us use Extension for example. We recognize the need for a nationwide 
extension service, but to date have only 8 agents working in 20 provinces whereas 
we need 150 agents working in all 36 provinces. What are the prospects for 
getting the agents, training, facilities, etc., and over what period of time? 
Possibly it will take 5 to 10 years. New legislation may be needed. What 
are the roadblocks in getting the job done? What must we expect and what can 
be done about it? 

We do not want to use this report as an opportunity to discuss our favorite 
gripes, but don’t be afraid of stepping on toes, provided it is impersonal and 
points out the obstacle standing in our way of accomplishing our mission. 

With only a limited amount of space, your summary will necessarily have 
to be short and to the point. If you are up on the status of your project, as 
you should be, then you already have the information you need to submit a 
factual, comprehensive, and beneficial report. Without fail, it must reach me 
not later than January 22, 1959. 
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JULY 21, 1959. 
The Eprror, 
Washington Daily News, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEAR Sir: I have now read two of Albert M. Colegrove’s articles on Vietnam 
and you're damned right I’m angry. What I’m angry about is that here in the 
United States of America there should be a newspaper reporter and a newspaper 
so irresponsible as to print such a mass of distortions, inconsistencies, and out- 
right lies. I have just come home from a tour of duty with the USOM in Viet- 
nam, the office that administers the economic aid program. I was the statis- 
tician and economic analyst there, and it was my job to know about the things 
Colegrove is writing about. To me it is very easy to understand how he man- 
aged to collect so much wrong information. It’s obvious he was never even 
inside the USOM;; if he had been, he’d have known damned quickly, believe me, 
that it isn’t air conditioned. Undoubtedly he got the information sitting at 
those French style sidewalk cafes he talked about, drinking gin and tonic with 
a few malcontents and wise guys who, themselves, don’t know what’s going on 
there. Yes, there are some malcontents there—just as there are in every organ- 
ization, whether Government or private, in or out of the United States. 

The whole thing, the million dollars a day, the idea that we turn money over 
without keeping track of it, the fabulous allowances, the lush living, and par- 
ticularly the idea that we couldn’t criticize without fear of being fired—all a 
bunch of lies. Sure, some things were wrong—show me an organization any 
place where there aren’t some things wrong—but we could and did criticize. In 
fact, I was one who criticized most because it is my nature to criticize. I 
criticized to my boss, to the Director of the USOM, and even to the Ambassador. 
I was not fired—in fact, they wanted me to come back for another tour. And 
all I can say is if I had been earning as much as Colegrove says we did and 
living as high, I'd have gone back. If you want to know why I didn’t, it’s be- 
cause I was one of the lucky few who didn’t get amoebic dysentery or hepatitis 
and I didn’t want to push my luck. 

Since I do not work for ICA now, I feel free to write this letter. I shall write 
another one after the series is over, taking Colegrove’s articles point by point 
and telling you what the facts are. But first, I challenge you to publish this 
one. 

Yours truly, 
HARRIET LUBIN, 
Miss Harriet Lubin. 


Ambassador Dursrow. I can assure the committee that senior of- 
ficials of all agencies, including myself, have “rocked the boat” if you 
will, by turning down many suggestions made by Vietnamese officials 
which we did not believe were sound or worthwhile, and I can assure 
the committee that many members of the staff have “rocked the boat” 
to me and other responsible officials and we have welcomed their 
criticisms. 

I will now cite just a few examples to show that Mr. Colegrove, if 
he had chosen to check his facts, would have been shown conclusively 
that many of the reports he received were not true. 

Mr. Zastocxr. Before you continue, Mr. Ambassador, may I sug- 
gest that you supply for the record some of the projects or programs 
that were suggested by the Vietnamese, that you as U.S. Ambassador 
or USOM had refused ? 

Ambassador Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


TYPES OF PROJECTS AND PROGRAMS FOR VIETNAM WHICH WERE Not CoNCURRED 
In By USOM 


In day-to-day discussions with Vietnamese officials, many suggestions and pro- 
posals are made for various types of projects and programs. These discussions 
are completely normal in any program in which two free and sovereign nations 
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such as the United States and Vietnam work together in carrying out the objec- 
tives of the mutual security program. Although some of these proposals have 
much merit, U.S. officials, after due consideration, have found it necessary to 
withhold their concurrence on many occasions. Some are rejected at an early 
stage of discussion and others after considerable study. Consideration in all cases 
must be given to the question of basic merits such as whether the project will 
materially assist the development of the economy, meet urgent needs of the pop- 
ulation, or, in some instances, whether it should be postponed indefinitely. 
Others are not concurred in because of technical or monetary limitations. 

This give-and-take goes on continually. Some proposals are for projects of 
considerable scope and magnitude, while others involve only limited effort and 
resources. Since many are turned down at the working level, it is difficult to 
list the many suggestions which have not been accepted for reasons listed above. 

The following are typical: , 

1. Danhim Dam.—A high-prestige, $40 million hydroelectric plant to be located 
175 miles from Saigon and designed to produce 75,000 kilowatts of power in the 
first stage and additional capacity in later stages. This proposal was advanced 
by the Government in fiscal year 1956. In fiscal year 1957 this suggestion was 
not accepted as the result of a U.S. engineering study of electric power require- 
ments and supply. That report indicated that the dam proposal was premature 
since resulting power production would be in excess of Vietnam’s needs for at 
least 10 years. The engineers noted that sufficient power for the next decade could 
be provided, with a smaller investment, by expanding existing facilities and 
building a new thermal plant in the Saigon area. The Danhim Dam is now to 
be constructed under the terms of the Japanese reparations agreement. 

2. Plaine Des Joncs Road.—This road, to parallel the Cambodian border in a 
north-south direction, was first proposed and not accepted in fiscal year 1957. 
The proposal has been renewed from time to time on the basis that security 
interests require road communication through this area. USOM again turned 
down the proposal on the ground that no economic benefits can be shown and 
no hydrologic or engineering data are available. The road would traverse a 
low-lying area subject to regular flooding by the Mekong River and possibly 
would require some diversion of the riverbed, at an unknown cost. USOM has 
agreed in principle to finance an engineering feasibility study, but this argument 
may not be implemented because the Government is attempting to construct a 
portion of the road with its own resources. 

3. Education buildings.—In fiscal year 1956, the Post, Telephone, and Telegraph 
Agency requested USOM to finance a technical school. This request was refused 
because it was considered duplication of another facility USOM was financing 
for the Ministry of Education. In April 1957, a Government request for financing 
of an engineering school at the University of Hue was received but turned down 
due to lack of funds and inadequate site selection. In January 1959, a request 
was received to finance $2.5 million in foreign exchange and local currency for 
constructing and equipping a science building at the University of Saigon. This 
meritorious proposal has been indefinitely postponed due to higher priority claims 
on available funds. These examples are typical of many such proposals. 

4. Radio Vietnam.—In the early phase of this project, two components of the 
project as proposed by the Government were rejected: (@) Radio-jamming equip- 
ment was rejected as inappropriate, and (b) the request for a 100,000-watt 
shortwave transmitter was vetoed on the ground that it would not best meet 
Vietnam’s needs. 

5. Kontum-Tourane Road.—Proposed by the Government to meet security and 
communication requirements in the central Vietnam area, this road would link 
the highland city of Kontum with the port of Tourane. Although technically 
not rejected, this proposal has been categorized only for possible future con- 
sideration due to lack of funds and higher priority highway activities which are 
presently being implemented. The Government is undertaking the construction 
of a portion of this road with its own resources. 

6. Commercial import program.—In addition to the above specific project-type 
proposals, the USOM continuously receives and rejects proposals for financing 
certain items under the commercial import program. For example, in December 
1958 the Government formally requested an exception to USOM and ICA policies 
and regulations to permit the importation of $20 million of luxury and semiluxury 
commodities under the fiscal year 1959 program, which request was rejected. 


Ambassador Dursrow. For instance in his first article he says U.S. 
bureaucrats “have tucked away the damning facts in secret files.” 
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Then, in the second article, he makes the same assertion, claiming 
that dozens of accounts of waste and mistakes are hidden in the secret 
files of the U.S. operations mission. 

These are sweeping and serious allegations; but they are made, I 
want to point out, by a man who made no real effort to find out what 
the unclassified files of the U.S. operations mission actually contain. 

If, after picking up the various stories he had put into the article, 
Mr. Colegrove had asked us for official information on these matters 
and had been refused, I could see why he might feel justified in 
making the charges of secrecy. 

If, having seen these records and obtained the information we could 
have added, he still felt justified in making his sweeping statements 
we would, at any rate, have less ground for complaint. 

Now, let us look at some of the specific allegations made in the sec- 
ond article. The first concerns “14 radio towers” for which it is al- 
leged that U.S. aid officials paid $28,500 and which, according to the 
article, nobody has ever seen. This, by the way, is supposed to have 
happened about 3 years ago when 10 towers, not 14, were bought. 
These were bought for piasters and not dollars and cost the equivalent 
of $11,305 and not the figure Mr. Colgrove used. They are in use. 
We know where they are. 

One year ago we ordered 14 additional towers from the United 
States. These towers have been recently delivered and they are in 
Saigon awaiting installation. We know where they are, too. Mr. 
Gardiner saw them on July 24. 

Mr. Zasiocki. What is the cost of those 14 towers? 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR Z. GARDINER, DIRECTOR, USOM, 
VIETNAM 


Mr. Garprner. Approximately $73,000. 

Mr. Zastockt. Are these the towers Mr. Colegrove is referring to? 
The figure is the same, 14. 

Ambassador Dursrow. That is right, but the articles, as we read 
them, speak of towers purchased not with dollars, but locally about 
3 years ago. 

Mr. Zaniockt. These 14 towers which you referred to and which 
were recently delivered in Saigon were paid for in dollars and are 
a part of the USOM program ? 

Ambassador Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zastockt. You stated that you know where the 10 towers bought 
with piasters, and the 14 towers recently delivered, are located ? 

Ambassador Dursrow. Yes. 

Mr. Eampooms. Will you supply for the record the locations of the 
towers ¢ 

Mr. Pincuer. Have the first 10 towers been erected ? 

Mr. Garpiner. Yes. 

Ambassador Dursrow. We can supply the information later, sir. 

Mr. Curprrrieip. Do I understand the 14 new towers are still in 
Saigon ? 

Ambassador Dursrow. Yes. 

Mr. CurtperFreLp. You know where they are but do you know where 
they are going ? 
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Ambassador Dursrow. Yes. 

Mr. Zastockt. Kindly give us the places where the 10 towers are 
and where the 14 towers are going to be erected. 
ane, GarpDINER. The location of the 10 and the intended location of 

e 14. 

Mr. Zastocki. Yes. 

(The informations is as follows :) 


Location of radio towers 


10 towers | 14 towers 
bought in 1956| bought in 1959 
for piasters for $73,000 

(dollar dollar aid 
equivalent funds, 
$11,305), expected 
presently location 
located 


Pleiku 
Phan Thiet 


Dalat 

Soc Trang --- 
Ban Me huot.- 
Quang Ngai 
‘Tourane 


et et fret pret ft pet el feet pe et 


1 Erected, awaiting transmitter, 
2 Awaiting erection. 
3 In use, 


Mr. Zasvtocki. And whether they are operating or in a condition 
to be operated. 

Mr. Piurcuer. There are 10 in operation now. The first 10, are 
they in operation now ? 

Mr. Garptner. Some are in operation. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Perhaps after each location you could include a nota- 
tion as to whether the tower is operating or not. 

Mr. Garpiner. Would you like that now, sir? 

Mr. Zastocxi. If that is possible, I am sure the members would 
like to have it now. 

Mr. Pivcuer. I would like to have it now. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr. Chairman, while Mr. Gardiner is searching 
through his notes, would it be proper for me to ask why so many 
radio towers were thought advisable? x 

Ambassador Dursrow. As I understand it, Mrs. Church, part of our 
program is to assist the Vietnamese Government to talk to the people 
in the country. It is very mountainous north of Saigon and you need 
many towers to reach the various valleys and places of that kind. 

As you know, the country is not too literate and there are not too 
many papers that circulate out in the country because of distribution 
problems and others and it has been our thought and the Vietnamese 
Government’s as well, that if they could get to the people by radio, it 
would be the best media for explaining what the Government is doing 
and counteracting Communist. propaganda. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. In other words, this was to carry more or less broad- 
casting direct from Saigon and was not to set up individual stations? 
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Ambassador Dursrow. That is right. The mountainous terrain 
makes it difficult to just broadcast over the country. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. What proportion of the Vietnamese people now have 
radio receivers ? 

Mr. Garpiner. A very small proportion, Mrs. Church, except that 
they have rather large receivers for village audiences and the villagers 
can get together to listen. There is a program to supply more. 

Ambassador Dursrow. Small sets. That are to come with the 
towers. It is the other end of the picture. 

Mr. Garptner. The Vietnamese don’t want to import those until 
they have the transmitters. 

Now, of the 10 towers, there is one erected at Nha Trang which is 
an important town on the coast. 

There is another at Hue to be erected shortly, and there are eight 
at Quan Tre, which is near Saigon. 

Mr. Pitcuer. There is only one actually erected of the original 10? 

Mr. Garprner. There is one erected from the original ten at Nha 
Trang. 

Mr. Zastockt. Isit operative ? 

Mr. GARDINER. Operative, yes. 

Mr. Zasiockt. I should say is it in operation. 

Mr. GArpINER. Yes, sir. 

Theré is one shortly to be in operation at Hue and eight at Quan 
Tre, which is a radio site near Saigon. 

Mr. Pitcuer. What was the idea of buying 14 more when you have 
nine that are not even erected ? 

Mr. Garpiner. These new towers, sir, are more suitable for the 
equipment which we intend to have. You need more than one tower 
for a station. We are going to have 11 new stations. 

Mr. Pitcner. When did you buy the original 10? 

Mr. Garviner. The original 10 were bought pursuant to an agree- 
ment signed February 15, 1955, and they were purchased in 1956. 

They are 40-meter towers. They are very small towers. 

Mr. Pricuer. There is only 2 out of the 10 in operation in 3 years, 
and still you buy 14 more? 

Mr. Garprner. Because these are 40-meter towers. 

Mr. Pitcuer. That is what we have to defend on the floor. That 
is how you have to defend these Colegrove things. 

In this country, if somebody would buy 10 stations and only put up 
1 in 3 years’ time and then go buy 14 more, people don’t understand it. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. May I ask this question, Mr. Chairman? Is it the 
intent of the mission now to put up the other nine or will they be 
displaced ? 

Mr. Garptner. They will be used. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. They will be used in addition to the 14? 

Ambassador Dursrow. I might add that these 14 towers are going 
to be not in the Saigon area particularly. They are to get over these 
mountains. They are relay station towers; are they not? 

Mr. Garptner. Yes; that is correct. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Will they be used by USIA;; is that the intent ? 

Ambassador Dursrow. No; by Radio Vietnam. By the local gov- 
ernment. 
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Mr. Garviner. And for the broadcasting of local PORE Ae We 
think this is necessary because a lot of those people have their own 
dialects. ' ; 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Does Radio Hanoi now reach into this territory 
which you are trying to reach? 

Ambassador Dursrow. It does. 

Mr. Zasiockt. I would still want to clarify whether the 14 towers 
that have recently arrived in Saigon are not the ones to which Mr. 
Colegrove referred. He says “The United States paid for 14 towers.” 

Mr. PiwcHer. When were the 14 bought? 

Mr. Garpiner. The 14 were bought last autumn and just arrived in 
Saigon in May. 

Mr. Zasiocki. They arrived in May? 

Mr. GarpIner. Yes. 

Ambassador Dursrow. He looked at the records carefully and it 
showed 10 were purchased locally in 1956 and these others are for 
another purpose, to cover the country further, up in the country and 
the mountains. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Mr. Ambassador, when you say “purchased locally” 
what does that mean? That they were constructed locally ? 

Ambassador Dursrow. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Garpiner. They were purchased from French companies. They 
might already have been imported by these French companies.- They 
are small towers—100-foot towers, paid for in local piasters. 

Now, the 14 we just bought were bought from the Radio Corp. of 
America in Philadelphia, and the cost and freight is $73,600 for the 
14. About $5,000 apiece. 

Ambassador Dursrow. As I said a moment ago, $11,305 for the 
other 10, not $28,500 as Mr, Colegrove indicated. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr. Chairman, may I make a remark not too irrele- 
vant: It occurred to me a minute ago that unfortunately the situation 
places some of our witnesses, across the table, under the difficulty of 
testifying and defending or at least sustaining actions for which they 
are in no way personally responsible because of the amount of personnel 
change that takes place in the administration of the program. 

I think when the Ambassador and Mr. Gardiner are called upon 
to testify on something that happened in 1956, it is most difficult. 

Mr. Garprner. Actually, it was February 15, 1955, 

Ambassador Dursrow. They were delivered in 1956, though. 

Mr. Zastockt. Mr. Ambassador, what is your comment on the 
charge in reference to the 14 towers—because if the 14 purchased 
for $73,600 have not as yet been erected or placed, then it is true that 
“no one has yet laid eyes on those towers.” 

Ambassador Dursrow. We know where they are. They are not 
just lost or not purchased—we thought that was the inference he 
tried to make in the article. That they were not purchased and some- 
body went off with the money. We know where the towers are and 
they do exist and they are to be erected or have been erected. 

Mr. Zasitocki. You mean of the 10? 

Ambassador Dursrow. Yes. 


Mr. Zastocki. Could we have the contemplated location of the 
14, Mr. Gardiner? 
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Mr. Garprner. Yes, sir. If it is in order, I would like to supply 
that for the record. It is going to include towns of Hue, Dalat, Nha 
Trang, Saigon, Quang Ngai—a national network, but I have not 
got in my head the number at each particular place. I think there 
are going to be four at Hue but I don’t want the record to show there 
are four if there are not. 

These 14 were acquired according to the plans designed by Mr. 
McIntosh, who gets a good notice fe Mr. Colegrove. We think 
they are needed to carry out the current program along with the other 
equipment available to Radio Vietnam for the proposed national 
radio network of Vietnam. 

Mr. Zastocki. It would be difficult to tell how many are in location. 

However, somebody must know about where they are going to be. 
Put that in the record. 

Mr. Garpiner. At Hue we are going to put up a 50-kilowatt trans- 
mitter to beam programs to the north. We will have directional 
antenna toward North Vietnam. There will be four of them there 
and they are going to be big towers. 

Mr. Pitcurr. Where you are going to put 1 of the 14, the only 1 
of the original 10 is in operation there now ¢ 

Mr. Garpiner. The four going to Hue are for the international 
broadcast. 

Ambassador Dursrow. At the present time the South Vietnamese 
do not have the capability of answering back Radio Hanoi. Unfor- 
tunately you can hear that quite clearly in Saigon. The reason why 
we have agreed to this radio plan concept is to give them a 50,000- 
watt station to allow them to counteract Communist propaganda. 
Hue is the nearest and most logical site for that. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Much of this interrogation should be in open session. 
I thought we would have an opportunity to hear some of the infor- 
mation or report on areas that we couldn’t discuss in open session, 
so we better speed up on it. 

Ambassador Dursrow. I will now take another item: The assertion 
that the Government of Vietnam has never accounted for funds sup- 
plied to pay the costs of moving, maintaining, and resettling some 
660,000 civilian refugees who fled from Communist North Vietnam. 
The fact is that, despite the difficult, almost wartime conditions which 
prevailed during this vast and dramatic refugee movement when some 
5,000 to 10,000 people per day were pouring off the ships at Saigon, 
we did obtain a full and satisfactory accounting for the counterpart 
funds which supplemented the Vietnamese Government’s own funds 
used for this purpose. A final audit was made in March 1958. 
USOM would have been glad to give Mr. Colegrove a copy of the 
audit report if he had asked for it. 

One particular aspect of this story requires comment. Mr. Cole- 
grove implies that $8 million of these funds unfortunately must have 
been burned in a 1955 fire. Some people who read this story thought 
that Mr. Colegrove meant actual currency and he acknowledged in a 
public hearing last week that that is what he had understood. In 
fact, what. was destroyed was accounting records; and the fire in 
which they were destroyed took place during the battle of Saigon, 
fought at the end of April 1955, between the Vietnamese National 
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Army and the forces of the dissident sect, the Binh Xuyen. The 
headquarters of the Refugee Commission, and acres of the area of the 
city immediately around it, caught between the two forces, were com- 
pletely destroyed by fire and gunfire. 

In addition to these items to which I have referred in some detail, 
there are various other unjustified allegations. 

One. The article states: 

We are also giving outright millions in cold U.S. cash to a country that has 
a desperate scarcity of accountants, let alone trained Government administra- 
tive help. 

This simply is not true. We are not giving outright millions in 
cold U.S. cash. As the committee knows, under our program we give 
goods or services, not U.S. cash. 

Two. Consider the case of the $446,000 for which Major Cun, the 
former director of Radio Vietnam, allegedly was unable to account. 
No U.S. dollars were turned over to him. Furthermore, highest Viet- 
namese officials have assured me Major Cuu’s accounts were in order. 

In any event, any shortage would have had to have been in the 
funds of the Government of Vietnam. Neither U.S. dollars nor 
piasters derived from American aid were involved. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. No counterpart funds? 

Ambassador Dursrow. No, ma’am. 

Three. The second article asserts that— 

of free Vietnam’s 13 million people there are only 300 trained technicans and 
engineers. 
This is a gross understatement. If “technician” is understood to 
include tractor operators, mechanics, and similar skilled workers as 
well as engineers, USOM has trained over 2,700 persons in public 
works alone while the MAAG has trained over 33,000, of whom 209 
are graduates of the U.S. Army Engineering School at Fort Belvoir, 
Va. 
Four. The second of these articles also asserts “Dollars vanish by 
the millions with little or no explanation.” Well-established pro- 
cedures for handling aid funds are followed, as in other countries. 
Before aid funds are turned over for any purpose, there is agreement 
in detail on specific uses. Subsequently, technicians keep in touch 
with the progress of projects and auditors and other end use staff 
personnel in the office of the controller make checks to see that equip- 
ment and funds are used in accordance with the purposes agreed 
upon. Also ICA Washington, and the General Accounting Office 
have conducted comprehensive field audits, 

Five. The fourth article states that, in addition to a hardship 
allowance and quarters, the “typical civilian employee” receives 
“another $800 for his cost-of-living adjustment.” No cost-of-living 
allowance has been paid U.S. civilian officials in Vietnam since Octo- 
ber 1957. 

Mr. Chairman, these were but examples of inaccurate information 
contained in Mr. Colegrove’s articles, and we will be glad to answer 
questions regarding any of the allegations. 

Let me conclude by reiterating that it is regrettable that these 
articles have painted such a distorted picture of our aid effort. 

As I have indicated, they have seriously harmed our interests in 
Asia, they have unjustifiably discredited the aid program in the eyes 
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of many Americans; and they have aroused the indignation of our 
Vietnamese friends. 

I hope that my colleagues and I, by answering your questions, can 
help to undo some of the damage that has been done. 

Mr. Zasiockxi. Mr. Gardiner, do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Garpiner. I have no prepared statement, sir. 

Mr. Zasiocki. You are ready to answer questions ? 

Mr. Garptner. Yes. 

Ambassador Dursrow. Mr. Chairman, we thought perhaps we 
could answer questions without coming in with too much of a pre- 
pared statement. 

Mr. Zasiocki. General, you have agreed to one statement being 
made and you will help to answer questions ? 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. SAMUEL WILLIAMS, CHIEF, MAAG, 
VIETNAM 


General WitiiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zastockt. I have a few questions which will probably help 
justify our meeting today in executive-session. 

Mr. Ambassador, you did not reply to statements in the last report 
of July 25, that concentration camps exist in Vietnam and “are 
jammed with political prisoners.” 

[Security deletion. | 

Ambassador Dursrow. It is known to everybody that these places 
exist and they are reeducation centers where the Government tries to 
explain to them what the Government is trying to do. They are all 
dissidents, primarily pro-Communists, or members of fanatical sects. 
[I have also visited villages where the oges who have been reeducated 
are now given land, just like the resettlers in the high plateau who 
come from central Vietnam, and they are quite free; their families 
have joined them, and they are cultivating their own land after going 
through this reeducation program. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I think that the gentleman’s questions have been most 
penetrating. 

I would like to ask, by what procedure are they sent to these con- 
centration camps? I do not like to use the term “reeducation center.” 
It is too elegant for what I think they are. Is there any form of 
justice or are they simply sent in under suspicion ? 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Zastockt. Mr. Colegrove, in his article, mentions reports of 
political reeducation centers where the milder dissidents are given 
enforced tutoring in the free Vietnam brand of “democracy.” 

He also states that there are concentration camps, and the con- 
notation you give to that term is a place where attrocities are per- 
formed upon human beings and where people are incarcerated con- 
trary to the concepts and principles of a nation that respects the 
dignity of the individual. 

Can you advise the committee whether there are two types of 
camps or centers in Vietnam, and further whether any of our Gov- 
ernment officials have visited these camps as Mr. Colegrove has? 

[Security deletion. | 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Would you prefer to have it off the record? 
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Mr. Zastockt. I think there should be something on record here 
to justify this executive session. 

Seemed deletion. | 

Mr. Zastocki. That leads me to another question. The Colegrove 
report says that there are three military courts which deal with anti- 
Government actions, and that they only hand down three verdicts— 
not guilty, life imprisonment, or death. 

Now, you say that there is a temporary incarceration where the 
convicted person is given a sentence of a few years. According to 
the Colegrove report, there are but three verdicts—not guilty, life 
imprisonment, or death. 

amar deletion. | 

Mr. Zasiocki. These new courts are going to deal with all trans- 
gressions ? 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Zasvockti. I want to apologize to the members. I intended 
to enforce the 5-minute rule, but I have used more than that myself. 

Mrs. Church, have you any questions ? 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ambassador, last week when the Secretary was here I asked 
why Mr. Colegrove picked Vietnam. If he was going out to attempt 
to find something, how did it happen that his attention lighted on 
Saigon ? 

It was intimated to me at that time that you could perhaps throw 
some light on it if you cared todo so. 

Ambassador Dursrow. I honestly don’t know. Mr, Colegrove ar- 
rived on the 16th of June in the evening. He called on our press 
officer of USIS on the 17th and asked if he could help him make 
contacts, and he suggested he would like to talk with some of the 
middle echelon people in the Embassy, in MAAG, and in USOM, 
to get a general briefing, or feel of the country, before he came to 
see me, General Williams, or Mr. Gardiner. 

I saw him for about 45 minutes on June 20. He was a very nice 
fellow. We had what I thought was a worthwhile talk. He gave 
me no indication that he was coming out to look for trouble, and then 
he spoke to several people in USOM. He was given a briefing by 
MAAG officers and our press officer suggested to him several times 
later, “Have you seen the Ambassador? You said when you first 
got here you would like to see General Williams and Mr. Gardiner.” 
He replied, “I am not interested in seeing them now.” 

He never came to see General Williams, Mr. Gardiner, or came to 
see me again to ask me questions about the stories he had picked up. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Well, there is a rumor going around that there 1s 
oa to it than that. However, you don’t know any more to it than 
that ¢ 

Ambassador Dursrow. I have heard a rumor, yes. There is a 
doctor who was over there volunteering his service under the medico 
program who happened to sit on the plane with him coming across 
the Pacific, or from Honolulu, I think. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Going? On the way out? 

Ambassador Dursrow. Yes, on the way out, Mrs. Church. 

He indicated he was sent out there to try to contact the lost battalion 
in Laos, the Pathet Lao battalion in Laos and get a story on that 
particular episode. 
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This doctor happened to be a friend of Mr. Gardiner and men- 
tioned that to him after these stories came out. 

Mrs. Cuuacn. Saigon is a long way down from up north in Laos. 

May we go off the record just a minute ? 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Zasiocxi. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Pircuer. What makes this embarrassing to members of Con- 
gress, Mr. Colegrove didn’t go out there on his own volition; he 
represents a large newspaper syndicate in this country and everything 
he has written had to be edited by those papers before it was printed. 
It creates lots of misunderstanding at least. 

Mr. Zastockt. Now, to be fair, and since I have made this state- 
ment in executive session, I will also add for the record that some 
newspapers today indulge in sensational journalism in order to sell 
more newspapers. At this time I would like to ask Mr. Gardiner 
how many other correspondents have recently visited Vietnam ? 

Ambassador Dursrow. I will try to remember as many as I can 
in the last 3or4 months. There has been Ernest Lindley. You have 
probably read his piece in Newsweek. There was a man named 
Oganesoff of the Wall Street Journal, Mr. Royster of the Wall Street 
Journal who spent quite some time in the country. 

There is a Mr. Paul Jones of the Philadelphia Bulletin—Philadel- 
phia Inquirer—who spent about 3 months out there and went all over 
the country, in little hamlets, and so forth, and studied things and 
wrote a series of articles in which he did not uncover the things Mr. 
Colegrove says he found. 

Tilman Durdin of the New York Times was there, I would say 214 
or 3 months ago. He comes there periodically from Hong Kong. 
He knows the area very well. He also traveled around and saw the 
progress made and saw what was being done in the country. 

As far as I can recall, there were some articles about a year and a 
half ago written in the Reporter, not too favorable, but these allega- 
tions by Colegrove are something I have not heard from anybody in 
my 2 years and 3 months in Vietnam. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr, Chairman, would it be inappropriate or unsuit- 
able to ask that Mr. Lindley’s article be included in the hearing ? 

Mr. Zastockt. I was going to suggest, if there is no objection, that 
recent articles available on Vietnam be included in the record. 

(The articles are as follows :) 


{From the Far Eastern Survey, American Institute of Pacific Relations, December 1958] 
SoutH VIETNAM IN PERSPECTIVE 
(By John T. Dorsey, Jr.*) 


Vietnam in 1958 quietly passed a significant fourth anniversary. The Geneva 
agreements of 1954 added this country to the growing list of ideologically divided 
nations. South Vietnam, led by President Ngo Dinh Diem and heavily supported 
by the United States, has since taken on a certain symbolic significance in Western 
eyes as an advance post of the free world, and by its very existence constitutes 
a challenge to the Communist world. 


1Mr. Dorsey is associate professor of nee science at Michigan State University. 
From July 1955 to May 1956, and from July 1957 to the present he has been in Vietnam as 
a member of the public administration division of that university’s Vietnam advisory group, 
a technical assistance project financed by the U.S. International Cooperation Administra- 


tion. Neither the university nor the ICA are responsible for the data and opinions 
presented here. 
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What is the political and economic reality behind the symbol of South Vietnam? 
Four and a half years provide some perspective for understanding the present 
state of affairs which has evolved from conditions bequeathed by the Geneva 
agreements, and within limitations imposed by history and international relations. 
A number of facts emerge, but they must be examined in the context of this 
evolution. 

The first central fact about South Vietnam today is that it is one of the more 
stable countries of southeast Asia. Indonesia has been rent by discord and 
attempted revolution. In Laos, almost 40 percent of the present National As- 
sembly is affiliated with the pro-Communist group. There is Cambodia with its 
mercurial neutralism, and Thailand with its periodic coups. The Philippine 
Republic faces grave economic problems, as does Malaya, still taking its first 
eautious steps as an independent federation. In South Vietnam, on the other 
hand, no serious contenders for power threaten the Government. The military 
are firmly under the control of civil authorities. Inflation, though it was pre- 
viously a critical problem, has been effectively controlled. Living standards 
may be low when compared with those of Western nations, but there is much 
less misery than in many other Asian nations. Anti-Communist policies proceed 
from deep philosophical and religious beliefs rather than from expediency. 

Persuasive as these indicators may be, however, it should not be concluded 
that this relatively stable land is without disturbances. There were, for example, 
the October 1957 bombings in Saigon in which several Americans were injured, 
and the more recent large-scale raid on a large Michelin rubber plantation. 
Moreover, assassination attempts on lower level government officials in the pro- 
vinces are not infrequent—and are sometimes successful. Obviously such occur- 
rences are cause for concern; yet their significance should not be exaggerated, 
for their extent is far from shaking the general stability. Violence is not an un- 
common ingredient of the political process: indeed, it is characteristic of nations 
emerging from colonial status to independence. It is well known that in 1954 
the Viet Minh Communists left behind in South Vietnam an elaborate and ex- 
perienced underground, and literally hundreds of caches of arms and ammuni- 
tion. Much of this apparatus has been broken up in the past 4 years, although 
an indeterminate part undoubtedly remains. But the ability of an underground 
organization to plant a few explosives and to commit occasional acts of terror- 
ism in the countryside can hardly be taken as evidence of the strength to stage 
an uprising—much less as an indication that significant parts of the population 
are seething with discontent. Fora more valid appreciation of their significance, 
such oceurrences should be viewed against the background of the 8 bloody years 
of war and civil strife from which the country only recently emerged. If a 
longer historical perspective is desired, it may be recalled that piracy and 
banditry in the countryside were problems for the Government in the south well 
before French rule was established in the 19th century. 

While it would be a gross exaggeration to suggest that disaffection and dis- 
content in South Vietnam are widespread, it would be equally incorrect to con- 
clude that popular enthusiasm for the regime of President Ngo Dinh Diem is 
unanimous and that American aid has solved most of the economic problems. 
An accurate evaluation of the situation requires consideration of the nature of 
the regime and the conditions under which it has developed, including the nature 
of economic, military, and technical assistance. The picture that emerges amply 
demonstrates that the path to long-range goals almost inevitably proceeds in- 
directly through the maze of short-range considerations. Thus the chief concern 
of the new President for many months after coming to power in July 1954 was 
immediate survival. The same necessity applied to the American aid admin- 
istrators who were supporting him. 

When Ngo Dinh Diem arrived in a near anarchic South Vietnam in 1954, he 
was known best for his integrity and for the consistency of his opposition to 
both colonialism and communism. Subsequent years have produced no alterna- 
tive for his leadership. South Vietnam has no other non-Communist leader with 
a comparable combination of integrity, stature, and support. Yet the President 
is not a popular spellbinder. His personality on public view is more likely to 
elicit respect than affection. His public addresses tend more to be lectures on the 
responsibilities of independence and citizenship than inspired orations on the 
Government’s accomplishments and the ‘good things to come. Even so, observers 
are often impressed by the enthusiasm with which the people greet the Presi- 
dent on his frequent trips to various parts of the country. 

This latter phenomenon refiects an apparently deliberate decision, although 
its consequences have contributed to one of the more vulnerable aspects of the 
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regime. In 1954, Ho Chi Minh was the only national personality widely known 
in rural South Vietnam. The new government realized that its long range sur- 
vival depended upon replacing the image of “Uncle Ho” with that of “President 
Ngo” in the minds of the rural masses. In a sustained effort to do this, the 
importance of the businessmen, city intellectuals, students, and professional 
people was discounted. Thus, after 4 years in power, the president is widely 
known—and, from most indications, respected—in the provinces. But he has 
not captured the imagination and wholehearted support of a large segment of the 
educated and politically aware classes of Saigon-Cholon. The tactics necessary 
for survival in the first year and a half of his regime set a pattern which is 
largely responsible for this state of affairs. 

For almost the whole of the first year the new President’s principal preoccupa- 
tions for survival centered around four organizations: The Cao Dai, the Hoa 
Hao, the Binh Xuyen, and the Vietnamese Army. The first two were religious 
sects controlling territories on a quasifeudal basis and having their own admin- 
istrative organizations and armies. The third was a political group to which the 
former Emperor Bao Dai had sold the police forces. The Army Chief of Staff 
was loyal to Bao Dai and the French, and attempted to turn the national army 
against Ngo. For months, the President held these groups in precarious balance 
while he built his own support. 

In the winter of 1954-55, General Hinh, the Army Chief of Staff, challenged 
Ngo. Appealing to the army to follow him and desert the President, Hinh had 
the support of the Bao Dai (then living in the Riviera). Ngo outmaneuvered 
the general by engineering his recall to France for “consultations” with Bao Dai 
and thereupon concentrated upon winning over to his cause individual batallion 
commanders of the national army. In addition he succeeded in arranging the 
defection to his cause of key Cao Dai generals and their troops. 

The critical moment came in the spring of 1955, when the Binh Xuyen sect 
openly challenged his authority. The Binh Xuyen, in control of the Saigon- 
Cholon police force and possessing additional units of shock troops, had until 
then monopolized the gambling, prostitution, and opium establishments of the 
capital. Many of the official and nonofficial members of the French community 
in Saigon, aided by continued support of Bao Dai by Paris, supported the Binh 
Xuyen and its leader (the notorious vice lord, Bay Vien) with material and 
moral assistance. Ngo called the hand of the latter and a pitched battle in 
the streets of Saigon-Cholon followed. American policy, apparently confused 
by the disorganized situation which had developed, was divided and the Presi- 
dent acted without its full support at this time. However, the Binh Xuyen 
was routed, Bay Vien fled to France, and the remnants of his forces were 
mopped up in the Rung Sat swamps and forests in later months. Ngo prestige 
and popularity were enormously increased by this success. 

In the winter of 1955-56, Pham Cong Tac, “Pope” of the Cao Dai, saw the 
handwriting on the wall. He absconded to Cambodia with a large share of his 
organization’s treasury. Ba Cut, the Hoa Hao leader, chose the way of open 
rebellion in his area in the southwest provinces; well known for his willingness 
to serve the highest bidder as for the brutal crimes of mayhem and murder 
over which he personally officiated, he was eventually captured, tried by the 
government for specific acts of murder, and executed. 

The essential point in evaluating these events in the consolidation of the 
President’s power is that the leadership of none of these groups was motivated 
by sincere nationalism, in any genuine sense of the term. They gave no indica- 
tion of real interest in consolidating their strength in order to build an inde- 
pendent regime on the basis of national unity. Their leaders had in the past 
repeatedly “rallied” to the Communists, to the French, and to one another, 
often on a cash basis. Ngo’s choice was never between crushing them and lead- 
ing them in national unity, but was rather whether to crush them or be crushed 
by them. In retrospect, his actions constitute an example of great courage in 
political leadership and a high order of political strategy and decision-making. 

An episode which caused criticism in the period of consolidation of authority 
and establishment of independence was Ngo’s disbanding of the revolutionary 
committees which had convened in Saigon in the spring of 1955. They had been 
organized at the President’s initiative to provide a means of expressing the 
widespread discontent with French rule, with Bao Dai, and with the Binh Xuyen. 
These committees had a part to play in the revolutionary situation which had 
developed and which Ngo intended to use to break with the French and to 
legitimize his independent regime in South Vietnam; but when the situation 
threatened to become too anarchic, he concluded that it was necessary to dis- 
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band the committees. Again, this was a decision based on his need for political 
survival in a crisis period, when the overriding consideration was the success- 
ful management of the revolution. 

The same may be said of steps taken to intimidate and (in many cases) to 
imprison a number of intellectuals who, although known to be anti-Communists, 
chose to oppose the Ngo regime. A high proportion of such people were far from 
interested in democratic or nationalist goals; many of them believed in and at- 
tempted to use armed force and violence to accomplish their objectives. Never- 
theless, many injustices were committed in this effort of the new regime to pro- 
tect itself from the more unscrupulous of these individuals. The mistakes that 
were made and the injustices that were tolerated in a number of cases constitute 
a black mark against a young nation struggling toward a semblance of demo- 
cratic order. At the same time, it must be remembered that South Vietnam, like 
some other countries of the region, is not and cannot in the near future be a 
Western-style democracy ; the prerequisite political, economic, and social condi- 
tions and experience to sustain a democratic political system have not yet devel- 
oped. The most that can reasonably be hoped for in the current period is that 
the ground can be prepared for the development of such conditions and for the 
acquisition of such experience, and that excesses can be minimized or corrected. 

This is obviously not a comfortable position for a democratic observer to take. 
Yet it is not entirely without justification. While the authoritarian political 
system of South Vietnam is not a democracy, neither can it be accurately de- 
scribed as a totalitarian dictatorship. Constitut/onal methods of selecting and 
replacing the chief executive and legislators have been installed, and the Govern- 
ment gives every indication of adhering tothem. If the emphasis has so far been 
more on form than on substance, this was to be expected because of the novelty 
of such methods. Many years will be required for meaningful substance to 
grow to fill the forms. Freedoms of speech, assembly, press, and movement are 
not as extensive as in Western democracies, yet they are far from being restricted 
or controlled to the degree associated with totalitarian governments. For exam- 
ple, one of the most articulate and active of the Government’s opponents, Pham 
Huy Dan, walks the streets of Saigon and speaks his mind, and the same is true 
of such opposition leaders as Dr. Sung and Dr. Quat of the Dai Viet opposition. 
Within limits the press criticizes the Government and the administration 
(though not the President), and more freely in the past year than previously. 
Yet the important factor is not so much the present state of affairs as the trend 
of events and the final goals. 

Given the post-Geneva condition of Vietnam, the mere survival of the new 
regime would have been an important achievement. President Ngo not only 
survived, but during the first 4 years of his government he was also able (1) 
to hold universal-suffrage elections dethroning Bao Dai and establishing a 
Republic; (2) to negotiate the withdrawal of the French troops; (3) to hold 
further elections to establish a constituent assembly; (4) to overcome the 
organized military opposition; (5) to shelter and resettle almost a million 
refugees from the north; (6) to promulgate a constitution prepared by the 
Assembly which included a reasonably strong infusion of democratic ideas; 
and (7) to initiate programs of reconstruction, land reform and development, 
education, public works, and economic planning. These accomplishments would 
not have been possible without dedicated leadership and political sagacity of 
unexpected sophistication. But, as the President has publicly acknowledged, 
they would also not have been possible without the large American aid program. 
And again, the facts of current economic difficulties can be understood only in 
perspective—that of the transition of Vietnam from hot to cold war. 

American aid, while it proved admirably equal to its task in the crisis period, 
operates under a number of limitations which it is well to keep in mind in 
evaluating aid programs in general as well as those in Vietnam. The most 
obvious is the budgetary limit, which is fixed by the Congress and so is not 
completely predictable more than a year ahead. Another is the allocation 
pattern, as between military, economic, and technical assistance programs (and 
the various subpriorities within each) which is influenced by the evaluations 
and policies of the ICA and the Departments of State and Defense, as well as by 
priorities decided by the recipient government. Yet another is the capacity 
of the recipient to use the aid effectively, and to absorb its impact. These 
limitations are often interrelated. 

Humanitarian, ideological, economic, and strategic interests of the United 
States dictated the necessity of a substantial aid program to South Vietnam 
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after Dien Bien Phu and Geneva, and the U.S. Government reacted generously. 
The first overwhelming needs were for military aid and help for the flood of 
refugees. Until these problems were solved, South Vietnam verged on chaos. 
Consequently the bulk of U.S. aid went for these objectives. The story of the 
refugees has been told many times and need not be recounted here. One of the 
largest sudden mass migrations of history was handled with remarkable dispatch 
and humanity; within less than 3 years about 900,000 people had been resettled 
and had become largely self-sufficient. 

As for the army, two facts stand out: between 1954 and 1957 it was reduced 
in size by about 50 percent; and its present size is less than half that of the 
army of North Vietnam. American aid provides the pay, equipment, and 
training for this army of about 150,000. Without this aid, the limited re- 
sources of South Vietnam would have had to bear the burden, and little or 
nothing would have remained for nonmilitary programs. The Government would 
have chosen to support the army, for without an army the regime would have 
been at the mercy of the insurgent sects and the Communist underground would 
have been at liberty to terrorize the countryside. In passing, it is worth 
noting that the President’s continuing insistence upon top priority for the de- 
fense program in the allocation of foreign aid is not entirely without justifica- 
tion; the activities of the Viet Minh underground have cost the Republic the 
lives of several hundred troops and civil administrators since 1954. Moreover, 
an army of more than token force is necessary to prevent another war such as 
that in Korea. 

However, a combination of economic needs and strategic considerations may 
make it necessary to reconsider the question of the size of the army. Economic 
and defense policies are closely intertwined, as a brief review of Vietnam’s 
recent economic evolution will show. 

The necessity for American aid to support both the refugee program and the 
military program after Geneva introduced serious limitations on economic 
development. An imminent and acute scarcity of consumption goods, leading 
to instability, dictated an emphasis on imports of such goods. But the refugee 
and defense programs introduced tremendous inflationary pressures, particu- 
larly up until 1956 when refugee aid could taper off, when local production 
of some consumer goods could become stabilized, and when the 270,000-man 
French Expeditionary Corps could be withdrawn. In order to provide a fund 
of local currency to support the army and the refugees, and to do this without 
setting off a runaway inflation, imports of consumption goods were paid for in 
the United States by foreign aid dollars which went from the U.S. Government 
to exporters. In Vietnam, importers paid for the goods with piastres which 
went into the “counterpart fund,” and thence were disbursed for soldiers’ pay 
and aid to refugees. Without the supply of imported consumption goods on 
the market, the piastres put into the hands of troops and refugees would have 
caused inordinate price rises. Even with this arrangement, the struggle against 
inflation was a hard and dangerous one. 

By 1957, however, it had been won. By then the economic situation had 
changed. The large initial expenditures of the refugees were reduced, and 
the French forces had withdrawn. Spending for consumption goods dropped 
off, and the counterpart fund was fed by a diminishing flow of piastres. By 
mid-1958, the problem of deflation and declining economic activity had re- 
placed inflation as the major worry of the economic policymakers. 

During the war years and immediately thereafter, levels of consumption in 
the South had risen to a point well above what Vietnam’s own production could 
support, and they were maintained there principally by the U.S.-aid-supported 
imports. In the face of a dwindling counterpart fund, plus reduced. U.S. aid 
in 1958 and the likelihood of greater reductions in future years, the President 
and his Government are presented with painful choices. The political conse- 
quences of lowered standards of living are obvious. But if current consump- 
tion levels are to be maintained, production and exports (principally rubber 
and rice) must be significantly increased. If development programs in educa- 
tion, public works, public health, and agriculture are to be continued without 
loss of momentum, national revenues must be increased to replace the reduc- 
tion in U.S. aid—or a portion of military expenditures must be reallocated to 
these programs. In fact, since increases in production, exports, and revenues 
could not in themselves be great enough in the next year or two to prevent 
cuts in consumption levels and development programs, cuts in military expendi- 
tures will probably remain the only significant alternative. 
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However, the indications thus far are that the President, apparently sup- 
ported by U.S. military advisers (the latter governed by Defense Department 
and National Security Council policies) is unwilling to consider the most effec- 
tive means of reducing military expenditures: significant reductions in troop 
levels. This attitude, in view of Viet Minh military strength, is perhaps under- 
standable. But it is clear that the present army could do little more than 
delay for a matter of weeks a serious attempt by the North to invade the South. 
If the choice turns out to be between maintaining the army at present strength 
and increasing, the momentum of economic and social development, the wisdom 
of United States and Vietnamese policy in continuing to support an army of 
the present size may well be questionable. 

In addition to a reconsideration of military policy it is clear that a large 
capital investment will be necessary to solve basic economic problems and to 
permit South Vietnam eventually to bear the cost of its own defense and 
development. 

Unfortunately, the investment problem has been complicated both by limi- 
tations of U.S. policy and by contradictions in the administration of Vietnamese 
policy. While a substantial portion of the U.S. aid budget has always been 
available for capital investment and an additional $10 million has been granted 
for the establishment of an industrial development loan fund to underwrite com- 
mercial bank loans for this purpose, American policy has strongly favored private 
rather than governmental investment. But few private investors are interested 
in business ventures in which the return is not large and immediate; the prefer- 
ence for the quick profit is much more firmly imbedded in Asian economic mores 
than is the willingness to be satisfied with a relatively small annual rate of 
return. The political and economic instabilities of most of the preceding decade 
and a half lend support to such views. Also, many Vietnamese, and particularly 
those in the Government, consider that the Government should take the lead in 
economic development. The traditional mandarin scale of values places busi- 
nessmen in a relatively low position, and the role of the state in all affairs, 
including economic, is generally regarded as much more encompassing than in 
the United States. Potential French investors view state participation in enter- 
prises as a kind of insurance against excessive labor unrest. If the United States 
continues to insist on private enterprise, the net effect may be to reduce 
greatly the amount of investment. A more pragmatic American attitude in 
foreign aid policy would help to make South Vietnam less dependent on foreign 
aid. 

At the same time, while the Government of Vietnam has stated a policy of 
welcoming and protecting the rights of foreign investors, several potential in- 
vestors were persuaded to withdraw because of the strict requirements and 
rigidities of the Government agencies with which they attempted to deal. The 
Government’s position is that these proposals were either clearly unsound or 
insisted upon undue privileges and immunities for the investors concerned. Also, 
it would seem that hostility to private business, long dominated by the French 
and Chinese, has not yet been entirely overcome. However, with recent accep- 
tance of important glass, sugar, and textile investment proposals, and encourage- 
ment and assistance to private rubber plantation owners, the Government has 
begun to show more flexibility to private investors, even French and Chinese. 
Nevertheless, this basic economic problem has not yet been solved. Further 
changes of policy and improved administration on the part of both the United 
States and Vietnam will probably be needed. 

A minor point of difficulty, sometimes exaggerated by casual observers, is the 
fact that American aid policy, with its increasingly stringent controls and its 
provision of technical assistance, requires the presence in Vietnam of an Ameri- 
can community of several hundred administrators, technicians, and military 
advisers. Their standard of living is comparable to that of the wealthier Viet- 
namese and the upper-class French who remain. Not many of them have an 
adequate understanding of Vietnamese culture and history, to say nothing of the 
language. They attempt to bring along as many as possible of the material 
comforts of American life, which they feel are needed to compensate for health 
and security hazards, and this practice leads to criticism by some Vietnamese. 
Vietnamese is a language which few westerners know and few can learn in less 
than a year of full-time study. Thus, a wide gap exists between the world 
of the Americans and that of the bulk of the Vietnamese. Yet anti-Americanism, 
although present to a limited extent, is more notable for its mildness. 
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While the bulk of U.S. aid has gone to insure military and economic stability, 
no analysis of the situation in Vietnam can overlook the nonmilitary develop- 
mental programs which this aid has made possible. Budget figures do not tell 
the whole story, but they provide some indication of the extent of economic and 
technical assistance administered by the ICA mission in Vietnam. About 20 
percent of the funds derived from commercial imports have been used to buy 
capital equipment. From 1955 through 1958, approximately $45 million has 
been allocated to the development of agriculture and natural resources. Pro- 
grams in this area include land reform, the establishment of agricultural credit 
agencies, cooperatives, and land development, reclamation and irrigation projects, 
the improvement and diversification of crops and livestock, and the establish- 
ment of an agricultural school. In the same period, over $12 million has been 
allocated to health programs, including nurses’ training, development of a medical 
center in Saigon and the development of a nationwide network of clinics and 
first-aid dispensaries. Vietnam is participating, by means of American aid, in 
the long-term worldwide malaria eradication campaign. Almost $16 million has 
been allocated to help Vietnam build 400 elementary schools a year in villages 
which did not have schools before, on teacher training, on the equipment and 
expansion of the system of vocational education, and on a large-scale effort to 
publish tetxbooks in Vietnamese. Over $78 million has gone to the development 
and rehabilitation of transportation by highway and bridge construction. 

As already noted, the administrative capacity of a nation is a vital factor 
in its ability to absorb and utilize a massive injection of foreign aid. The 
public administration of Vietnam was left in serious straits after 85 years 
of colonial rule. Organization and procedures were outmoded and there was 
an extreme shortage of skilled managers and technicians. Such shortcomings 
have in the past resulted in failure to make full use of available economic and 
technical resources, including foreign aid. The U.S. aid program has attempted 
to face this problem with a large technical assistance project, which is helping 
to develop a school for senior administrators, to begin in-service training pro- 
grams for civil administrators and police, and is providing advice and con- 
sultation on reorganization and procedural improvement. This activity is being 
carried out through a $4 million contract with Michigan State University. 
A beginning has been made. The seeds have been planted and work has been 
done to increase the Government’s administrative capacity and significantly 
reduce these limitations on development and on the effectiveness of foreign 
aid. 

There are hopeful indications for the future. Both Vietnamese officials and 
U.S. aid administrators have become increasingly concerned with the necessity 
to speed economic development. In recent months agrarian reform has picked 
up momentum, and a large-scale land development program to open up unsettled 
areas to population from crowded coastal areas has been successfully launched. 
Increased cultivation of rice has been made possible by improved security con- 
ditions in the countryside. Canals and dikes as well as highways are being 
built and improved. The revenue system has been improved—collections of 
import duties in the past year were much higher than they have been in many 
years—and steps are being planned to improve internal revenue collections. 
Basic reforms and modernization of the budget system have already increased 
the effectiveness of governmental administration, and studies aimed at reform 
of the civil service system have begun. 

Critical decisions have yet to be made, both in Saigon and in Washington, 
the question of balancing economic development against military needs being 
one of the most basic. Before further progress can be made in the development 
of democratic institutions, the steps necessary to win over the politically aware 
and articulate urban groups—particularly the business community and the 
younger intellectuals—must be taken. Sufficient flexibility to attract foreign 
capital for investment will have to be demonstrated. 

The south has still a long way to go on the road to economic viability and 
Political democracy. But it has made a giant stride from the political anarchy 
and economic disintegration of 1954. The momentum varies from time to time, 
but the important point is that the nation is still moving forward—and, on bal- 
ance, in the right direction. 
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{From the Foreign Policy Bulletin, July 1, 1959] 
FOREIGN Po.ticy REPoRT—SouTtH VIETNAM: A Success Story 
By Ralph Lee Smith* 


On July 21 South Vietnam will be 5 years old. The people of this doughty 
little nation have seen an extraordinary number of things happen in a brief span 
of time. 

When Vietnam, at the Geneva Conference in 1954, was divided at the 17th 
parallel, few observers believed that a viable nation could be molded out of 
the southern half. Five years later, the Republic of Vietnam has laid strong 
foundations for its national existence. During the second half of its first 
decade, it plans to devote its energies to the solution of critical economic and 
political problems. Its efforts will certainly be watched in Asia and, in fact, 
throughout the world. 

South Vietnam was fortunate in producing an able national leader at the 
time it won its independence. When the Geneva Conference was held, the 
country’s nominal ruler was the French-supported Emperor Bao Dai, who spent 
most of his time on the Riviera. A few weeks before the conclusion of negotia- 
tions, Bao Dai had dispatched Ngo Dinh Diem, a respected expatriate, to Saigon 
as Premier. In the ensuing months of national danger and near-chaos, Diem 
played a totally unanticipated role of daring and sophistication. 

Diem is a member of a distinguished mandarin family from the shrine city 
of Hué. His father had been a Minister and adviser to the Vietnamese Emperor 
Than Thai. Diem attracted attention as a young man in the civil administra- 
tion, and was appointed Minister of the Interior in 1933. However, he resigned 
after only 2 months in office when he found the the Government did not intend 
to give him latitude to eliminate corruption or to modernize the bureaucracy. 

In 1945 the leaders of the Communist-dominated independence movement 
wooed Diem, but he refused to participate in the government they had pro- 
claimed in the north. Similarly in 1948 he refused to head the provisional 
puppet government set up in the south by the French under Emperor Bao Dai. 
Diem left Vietnam, traveling first to the United States, where he stayed 2 years, 
and then to France. In 1954, when Bao Dai again turned to him on the eve of 
the Geneva settlement, Diem finally accepted direction of the South Vietnam 
Government. 

A WRECKED COUNTRY 


The new nation’s problems were such as to defy the understanding of people 
accustomed to living under stable governments. The Geneva agreements ended 
10 years of devastating warfare. The partition was so intrinsically damaging 
to both sections of the country that the great powers regarded it simply as an 
interim measure for the restoration of peace. The industrial north, with ap- 
proximately 13 million people, was severed from the agricultural south with close 
to 12 million. Elections were scheduled to be held in July 1956 for the re- 
unification of the country. Little seemed to stand in the way of a clear triumph 
for the Communists, who controlled the north under the government of na- 
tional liberation leader Ho Chi Minh. 

Bao Dai’s government in the south inherited a jumbled administrative and 
financial wreckage. Little native talent had been developed during France’s 
long colonial rule, which had begun in the 1860’s, and much of what was avail- 
able had joined Ho Chi Minh. Corruption dominated the Government structure 
at every level. The withdrawal of French armed forces and of a substantial 
segment of French capital and economic enterprise added to the problems created 
by severance from northern industry. The land had lain fallow for many years 
during the war; agriculture was nearly at a standstill; and the countryside was 
in the hands of rebel armed forces. 

Another desperate factor was the flood of refugees that poured in from the 
north before the Communists were able to seal off escape routes. A total of 
some 850,000 people descended on South Vietnam within a few months—per- 
haps the most concentrated refugee exodus of modern times. These refugees, 
in almost every case, were without money, food, or any other necessities of life. 


1Mr. Smith writes frequently on politics and public affairs. (His articles have appeared 
in the Atlantic, Reader’s Digest, the Reporter, the New Leader, and many other publica- 
tions. He has recently completed the research for a book on Vietnam which will be 
published next year by Coward-McCann, Inc. 
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DIEM’S MANY FOES 


A unique military situation placed the Government in jeopardy from four 
distinct groups of armed forces. First, the retreating Vietminh armies left 
behind literally hundreds of arms caches and irregular partisans. Second, two 
powerful religious cults, the Cao Dai and the Hoa Hao, maintained large, well- 
equipped private armies of their own. They controlled the countryside, in- 
cluding the rich Mekong Delta, and openly opposed the Government. Third, 
another strong private army was maintained by a military crime syndicate, the 
Binh Xuyen. This group controlled gambling, prostitution, and opium distribu- 
tion in Saigon, and had purchased control and operation of the Saigon police 
force from the French. The Binh Xuyen gave a portion of its proceeds to Bao 
Dai. It stood to lose everything if Diem triumphed, and was his implacable 
foe. Fourth, the Vietnamese Government forces were led by Gen. Nguyen Van 
Hinh who himself aspired to power, and who made his bid when the Binh 
Xuyen and the religious sects sought open combat. 


DIEM’S MANY STRUGGLES 


Diem’s triumph over these many foes was one of his major achievements, and 
the one on which everything else depended. The struggle lasted for 2 years, 
although the decisive events took place during the early months, and before 
U.S. aid could become a decisive factor. Diem temporized, divided his foes, 
won some allies, secured the loyalty of many unit commanders of the Viet- 
namese Army, and won desperate crucial engagements, one in the streets of 
Saigon. His success was a major factor in the decision of the United States 
to discontinue channeling aid to Vietnam through the French and to make it 
available directly to the Diem government. During its first phases, the U.S. 
aid program was devoted almost entirely to support of the armed forces and 
resettlement of refugees. 

Diem built his government while he was engaged in these struggles. He sev- 
ered the Vietnam currency, the piaster, from the French franc, and turned the 
French-owned Bank of Indochina into the National Bank of Vietnam. Ruling 
with a small group of persons outside the circle of corruption, he instituted 
extensive cleanups and reforms. He flatly refused to hold the scheduled unifi- 
cation elections, asserting that no free vote was then possible for the people of 
North Vietnam. Instead, he conducted a national referendum on October 23, 
1955, asking the people to choose between himself and Bao Dai as their chief of 
state. Riding a wave of popularity, he won by a 90-to-1 ratio. Diem thereupon 
proclaimed a Republic and assumed the office of President. He then called for a 
second round of national elections to choose a constituent assembly to draft a 
constitution. These elections were held on March 4, 1956. The assembly thus 
chosen drafted a constitution which was promulgated on October 26, 1956, and 
the constituent assembly was transformed into the National Assembly. 

During this period vast programs were undertaken to resettle the refugees. 
As soon as portions of the countryside were made secure from rebel armed 
forces, land reform was instituted, and tracts of several acres were made avail- 
able to the refugees, along with necessary implements, supplies, and credits to 
begin their new life. 

LAND REFORM 


Vietnam’s land reform program was modeled to some extent on the programs 
which had been carried out after World War II in Japan and Taiwan. Wolf 
Ladejinsky, who had played a prominent role in the Japan and Taiwan planning, 
became Diem’s chief economic adviser for land reform in Vietnam. All holdings 
in excess of 245 acres must be surrendered to the Government for redistribution 
to the tenants or landless cultivators. Landowners are reimbursed, receiving 
10 percent of the value of their land in cash and the rest in bonds which can be 
used to buy shares in government-owned industries or to pay taxes. In this way, 
land reform and reinvestment in industry are accomplished simultaneously. 
The program will ultimately result in the resettlement of about 3 million 
Vietnamese on land which they will own. 

When the fertile Mekong River Delta was wrested from Hoa Hao troops, a 
great redevelopment project was started. Known as the Caisan project, it in- 
volved the opening of old canals, the digging of new ones, and the settlement of 
refugees on 7.5-acre tracts. By 1957 enough rice was being grown in the Mekong 
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Delta to supply Vietnam’s own population and to provide a substantial surplus 
for export. 
U.S. AID 


The army was reorganized and trained under U.S. guidance, and reduced to 
half its former size. American aid was indispensable to the country’s survival 
and, on the whole, was planned and administered with considerable skill and 
suecess. In 1957, U.S aid paid for half of the government budget, including the 
full payroll of the armed forces, and covered nearly three-fourths of the nation’s 
imports. 

With the opening of the ricefields and the return of the country to a self- 
sustaining agricultural economy, an increasing measure of stability was attained. 
As early as 2 years ago the government began to study the problems which will 
be its major concern during the years immediately ahead. Vietnam’s resources 
are primarily agricultural. Few areas in Asia have such a favorable ratio of 
land to population. Before the war Vietnam exported rice and rubber in an 
intensive two-crop economy. France underwrote its foreign trade deficit. 

The rebuilding of these two crops for export is a keystone in the goverment’s 
current efforts to pay its own way in world trade. Both the strength and vul- 
nerability of such an economy have been demonstrated within the past 2 years. 
In 1957 exports of both crops were sizable, but in 1958 a poor crop and the world 
recession created serious difficulties. 

While these two products have been intensively cultivated, Vietnam has found 
it necessary to import many agricultural commodities which might well be grown 
at home. One phase of the government’s attack on its trade deficits, therefore 
has been concerned with broadening the base of domestic agricultural production. 

North of the Mekong Delta are a series of uplands and plateaus which have 
not previously been cultivated. Through ancient custom, Vietnamese farmers 
have confined themselves to raising rice in the lowlands. In 1956 a United 
Nations survey team comfirmed the potential capacity of these uplands to provide 
a more diversified agriculture. 

The government has embarked on a large-scale resettlement program aimed 
at producing a broad variety of food staples in the rich plateau areas. This 
program requires the introduction of new crops, the development of new skills, 
and the breaking of centuries-old customs. The success of these efforts will have 
an important effect on Vietnam’s balance of trade and on the problems created 
by an agricultural system based on a single food crop. 


LACK OF MANUFACTURING 


Another major factor in Vietnam’s foreign trade, as well as in its domestic 
economy, has been its almost complete lack of manufacturing facilities. The 
country lacks the resources for heavy industry, but offers many opportunities 
for the development of lighter manufacturing enterprises based on readily avail- 
able raw materials. 

Power is a major problem. Vietnam has one coal mine, no oil as far as 
anyone knows, and a hydroelectric potential which is promising but would 
require vast sums of capital to develop. 

A start has been made, however, in the development of certain light indus- 
tries. Intensive efforts are being deployed to attract foreign capital, and in 
some instances these efforts have been successful. The building of a textile 
mill, a sugar mill, a glass factory, a fish processing plant, and a pharmaceuticals 
factory are now underway. Factories for producing paper and building board 
from Vietnam’s rich forest resources were recommended by the U.N. survey 
team, and are being eagerly sought by the Government. 

Future development will depend in considerable measure on Vietnam’s success 
in attracting capital on a scale sufficient to develop an adequate basis for do- 
metic production. The Government has passed many laws providing for invest- 
ment opportunities, either wholly developed by foreign capital or developed by 
foreign capital in conjunction with Government investment. It is, of course, 
true that private capital in the wealthier nations of the West can usually find 
investment opportunities at home. Moreover, the creation of the industries 
which would be most desirable in a balanced development plan does not always 
bring a rapid return on investment. The next 4 or 5 years will show whether 
Vietnam can fulfill its ambitious hopes for investment of foreign capital in its 
economy. 
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Despite its vulnerability to world prices and conditions, Vietnam must make 
intensive efforts in the next few years to increase substantially exports of its two 
basic crops—rice and rubber. This is particularly true for the immediate future, 
when U.S. aid will diminish and Vietnam will have few other products it can sell 
to compensate for the resulting decline in revenues. 


POLITICAL PROBLEMS 


At the present time no alternative to Diem’s rule exists in Vietnam, nor have 
conditions been such as to foster a broader basis of participation in the decision- 
making processes of his Government. This situation challenges the vision and 
ability of Vietnam’s leaders in the years immediately ahead. The relaxation of 
security measures and the grant to the press of more liberal rights of expression 
and dissent would be important steps toward strengthening Vietnamese 
democracy. 

President Diem and the members of the Government have been deeply pre- 
occupied by the need for a unified cultural and intellectual alternative to the 
challenge of communism, and are convinced that the country’s survival will de- 
pend on its success in formulating such an alternative. Diem himself subscribes 
to a philosophy which he terms “personalism,” and which involves strong em- 
phasis on the development of the individual as the end and justification of 
Government. If Diem is able to evolve a workable democratic political struc- 
ture in Vietnam, his example would carry great weight in Asia. 


[From Newsweek magazine, June 25, 1959) 


AN ALLY WorTH HAVING 


(By Ernest K. Lindley) 


Sarcon.—South Vietnam has made more striking progress in more ways than 
any other Asian nation I have so far revisited. For this, credit must go to: 
(1) A dedicated, canny, indefatigable, invincible man, President Ngo Dinh Diem; 

2) an industrious people; (3) effective American aid. 

Four years ago when I was here, this southern half of the country divided at 
the 17th parallel by the Geneva Agreement of 1954 was in chaos, a nation in 
name only. Bridges and rail lines had been wrecked. Much of the countryside 
was controlled either by armed Communist cells or the independent armies of the 
quasi-religious sects. The last of nearly 1 million refugees flooding in from 
the north were huddled in public buildings and doorways. 

Diem was then a dim little figure, with only the barest nucleus of a govern- 
ment, hardly known in most of South Vietnam. He was hated, or at best dis- 
trusted, by the French, who still had troops here. Other observers, Asian and 
Western alike—including some important U.S. officials—said he lacked both 
organizing ability and the flair ever to compete with the Communist Ho Chi 
Minh as a symbol of Vietnamese nationalism. This despairing view had been 
widely reflected in the Western press. I accepted the judgment of others— 
resolute Americans, such as Leland Barrows, head of our ICA mission, Edward 
Stansburg, local USIA chief, and Col. Edward Lansdale. On this return visit, 
high Vietnamese officials told me my report (Newsweek, June 6, 1955) was the 
first to say that Diem could succeed. 


LAND REFORM 


In 5 years, these are some of the achievements: The armed sects have been 
destroyed or disbanded. Most of the Communist nests have been wiped out. 
The nearly 1 million refugees have been resettled and are earning their living. 

More than 52,000 people have been moved into the previously almost empty 
plateau area where they make Viet Minh infiltration more difficult and produce 
new fiber crops. The second largest land reform of free Asia, involving the 
coaversion of 300,000 former tenants into small landowners, is two-thirds com- 
pleted. A nationwide agricultural credit system is operating. Rail lines and 
bridges have been repaired, and new highways are being built. Rice exports 
have been resumed. Rubber exports have risen, and new higher yielding trees 
are being planted. Schools and other social services have been expanded. A 
start has been made on assimilating 700,000 Chinese. 
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The Vietnamese armed forces, 150,000 in all, are American equipped and 
American trained. Diem thinks they should be enlarged, since North Vietnam 
has upwards of 300,000 troops. But the official U.S. view is that Diem has 
enough to hold a Viet Minh attack until SEATO forces could arrive. (Although 
not a member, Vietnam is SEATO protected.) However, we have just agreed, 
after 3 years of objection, to supply light arms for 32,500 members of the 
civil guard. This purely internal security force is needed because Viet Minh 
infiltrators have launched a new campaign of terrorism and sabotage—probably 
because, economically, South Vietnam has outstripped the Communist paradises 
to the north. 



























ABLE LEADERSHIP 


Diem, well-known and respected through his land, has long since become the 
anthentic symbol of nationalism, although some Vietnamese fret about his semi- 
authoritarian methods and heavy reliance on his relatives. His biggest problem 
is how to make South Vietnam self-supporting—our aid is now about $180 mil- 
lion annually. American officials—and Diem’s own American adviser, Wolf 
Ladejinsky—think the gap can be greatly narrowed, if not closed, in 5 years, 
by increasing agricultural exports and starting new light industries. 

In two off-the-record talks, totaling 54% hours, Diem impressed. me deeply 
by his grasp of the problems, not only of his own country but of Asia as a 
whole. He remains, of course, an unflinching foe of Communism. On his rec- 
ord, he must be rated as one of the ablest free Asian leaders. We can take pride 
in our support. 


{From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 2, 1959] 
Up From CHAOS—VIETNAM BATTLES ITS WAY TO ORDER AND FREEDOM 
(By Vermont Royster) 


Saicon.—The new tution of Vietnam has sensually beautiful women, a clean 
and spacious capital, fertile Zelds, miles of impenetrable jungle, and a Roman 
Catholic government for a Tao-buddhist people. 

These people, ethnologically Chinese but culturally modified by French colo 
nialism, are made up of a highly educated elite and a large uneducated mass. 
They combine, in a strange fashion, the attitude that the day is sufficient unto 
itself with the apparently unshakable conviction that they can remake tomorrow. 

They also have a divided nation, hostile neighbors, internal guerrillas, a 
struggling economy, a tough political boss, and the largest bundle of U.S. foreign 
aid ($185 million a year) of any nation in southeast Asia. 

And these last considerations, coupled with the fact that they occupy a stra- 
tegic keystone on the map of southeast Asia, make the people, their economics, 
their politics and their government of particular interest to a visiting American. 

















NEAR SWEEP BY REDS 





A bare 5 years ago only a bold prophet would have given Vietnam those 5 
years to live free of the Communists. In the spring of 1954 the French, who 
only a few years before had had their colonial grip shaken, were ready to lose 
their last hold, while the world watched at Dien Bien Phu. Their puppet em- 
peror, Bao Dai, was already tottering. 

The Communists held the whole north of the country, and much of the south 
outside a few cities. Armed guerrillas—neither Communist, nor nationalist, 
nor anythir.; else except plain bandits—roamed the countryside. There was no 
safety for .he traveler in the byways, and hardly on the highways. And, as so 
often happens amid chaos, the colonels and the generals were growing restless 
for power. 

That summer Vietnam was partitioned, in the manner of Korea, but there 
were few hopes that the truncated land would long withstand the relentless Com- 
munist pressure. Certainly South Vietnam could expect no help from the 
beaten, exhausted, and demoralized French. 

Today the streets of Saigon, laid out in wide boulevards by those same French 
long ago, are immaculate, orderly, and yet bustling with business and traffic 
Save during the somnolent siesta hours. 
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The markets are full of rice and fish (cheap), the bazaars are stacked with 
cloth for the long, flowing dresses (lovely), and the main street shops are full 
of Western consumer goods (expensive). Around the city’s edge a few small 
industries are busy making cigarettes (terrible), soap (fair), matches (they 
light), and beer (pretty good). 

In neighboring Cholon there is all the teeming hurly-burly that is always found 
in any Chinese-populated city where there is law and order enough for both the 
shops and the people to burst out onto the streets. 

Beyond, on the narrow still-rutted road that links the capital with the country- 
side, the visitor’s only concern for his safety is from the spirited driving of the 
jeep’s chauffeur. The rice paddies here are not so intensively cultivated as in, 
say, Japan or Formosa; they depend on beneficent nature rather than irrigation 
for their water. But the water is plentiful in season, the land rich, and today 
the farmers can go out and till their fields unmolested. The towns such as My-Tho 
(population 20,000) are as neat as those of New England but far more bursting 
with life. 

Plainly, then, the new government has begun to provide the first, basic thing 
asked of any government, peace and order. But that in itself has not been easy, 
nor is all yet completely peaceful and orderly. 

The organized bandit gangs in the central area have been cleaned out. Police 
corruption has been pretty well eliminated; the vice lords (and ladies) are no 
longer political powers; the army is firmly under government control. But Com- 
munist agents and propaganda are still plentiful, the northera border is still not 
really secure against forays, and there are still guerrillas hidden in the jungles 
and the mountains. 

In other matters, too, the Government has been only partly successful. Beyond 
the restoration of the war-torn fields, economic progress has been slow and pain- 
ful. The Government has been too preoccupied with the immediate problems of 
security to give much thought to economic problems. Indeed, it is doubtful if 
some of the men of action who made the revolution really understand them. 

So it is hardly surprising that the country has been plagued by inflation and 
by monetary and other economic curbs that discourage the foreign investment 
that the Government officially invites. On this, as in many matters, the Vietnam- 
ese are of ambivalent mind ; they are unconsciously suspicious of outside influence 
while consciously wanting outside help. 

This suspicion has been fostered by history, ‘The Vietnamese wrested their 
independence from the Chinese in the 10th century and kept it until they were 
conquered by the French in the 19th. They have been through a long stri:: * 2 
to oust the French, during which time the Communists won their 
hold by nurturing this ambition. Yet this same fierce sense of indepena 
makes them today as “anti-China”’, and in that sense, as anti-Communist, as a... 
people in southeast Asia. 

Ngo Dinh Diem—President, chief of state, chief of Government, chief of the 
army and chief of the only political party that amounts to anything—is a dis- 
tillation of this sense of independence. Youthful looking, he was Minister of 
Interior of Annam (central Vietnam) as far back as 1933. He resigned in protest 
against French refusal to liberalize the Government and for the next 20 years 
refused political office despite pleas by the French, the Japanese, and the 
Communists. 

He came to power in 1955 when all seemed lost, and since then he has fought 
the French, the warlord gangs, the Communists, the Vietnamese Army, the 
Emperor Bao Dai, political dissidents, and even U.S. aid advisers. So far he 
has bested them all, except perhaps U.S. aid advisers. 

He is a strange man, disturbing and appealing all at once. A half-hour inter- 
view with him stretches into 2 hours, mostly a monologue that reveals an almost 
mystical dedication to the independence of Vietnam from all and sundry. So 
dedicated he does not hesitate to be ruthless against any he sees as enemies of the 
state; yet so confirmed in his Roman Catholicism that his ruthlessness seems to 
give him sincere pain. 

Impatient of advisers, he has surrounded himself with an impressively capable 
group of advisers. A full staff meeting would put in one room at least one 
graduate of Oxford, several of the Sorbonne and the Ecole Politique, and a few 
alumni of American universities; even his press secretary is a graduate of the 
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London School of Economics and a Ph.D. from Geneva. He has a blunt-spoken 
American adviser (paid by him, not the United States) whose chief function seems 
to be to serve as a hair shirt. 

ELITE AND MASS 


For the most part these Vietnamese share Diem’s missionary spirit ; many have 
returned from successful careers abroad simply to help their country. Many of 
them are better educated (two to five languages) and better trained than their 
counterparts from the U.S. mission who are there to rub off some civilization 
on the backward peoples. They are working hard to make their country go. 

But it’s a long drop from this elite to the mass of the people. The French were 
not enthusiastic about educating the Vietnamese masses, and the present edu- 
cational and training program has far to go, even though it is being pressed 
with vigor. 

And the acomplishment so far, frankly, rests on American aid. Without that 
aid there would be on Vietnam. Apart from military hardware, the United States 
poured in more than $300 million a year for the first few years; currently, eco- 
nomic aid amounts to about $185 million. But while Diem wants more aid, others 
feel the country is now ready to taper off from the U.S. funnel. Ironically, the 
very dollar aid so vital in the beginning now makes their inflationary problem 
more acute. 

As for the future, the departing visitor feels it will be troubled. The present 
government does not have deep political roots ; with Catholic leaders of a Buddhist 
people there is some religious separation. The Communists to the north are not 
likely to relax their pressure. Economically many difficulties remain to be 
surmounted. 

But these are not only delightful people; they are more energetic and deter- 
mined than most in southeast Asia. And they, anyway, are made confident of their 
future by looking back at all they have survived. 


{From the New York Times, Apr. 2, 1959] 


VIETNAM EXTENDS AGRARIAN REFORM—1,175 TENANTS RECEIVE LAND IN SIMPLE 
CEREMONY TYPICAL OF ORDERLY PROGRAM 


(By Tillman Durdin) 


CAOLANH, VIETNAM, April 1.—This tidy little town in the rich Mekong Delta 
of South Vietnam played a part today in a most important and probably the 
quietest and most orderly—agrarian land reform movement being carried out 
anywhere in Southeast Asia. 

Neatly dressed in traditional loose-fitting peasant garb, 1,175 farmers received 
from Do Van Cong, Minister of Agrarian Reform, certificates that changed them 
from tenant cultivators into landed proprietors. Each one obtained title to 74 
acres of rice and fruit-growing terrain. 

Grouped with the farmers were 24 landlords, their prosperous status reflected 
in the western-style business suits they wore. In return for surrendering their 
properties to the tenants, the landlords were paid by Mr. Cong in government 
bonds and cash. 
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Tenants get land: Agrarian reform is underway in the Mekong Delta (cross) of 
South Vietnam. 


Today’s open-air ceremony at Caolanh, witnessed by thousands of onlookers 
from the town and the surrounding countryside, was similar to dozens that have 
been held in South Vietnam during the last year. These occasions have marked 
the steady progress being made in a program that will give land to 312,000 house- 
holds whose members did not own farms, 


PROGRAM SIMILAR TO JAPAN’S 


South Vietnam’s land redistribution program is a modified and somewhat less 
sweeping version of the highly successful land reform programs carried out in 
Japan and Taiwan. Wolf Ladejinsky, American land tenure expert who set the 
pattern for the Japanese and Chinese Nationalist programs, has played an im- 
portant role in the South Vietnam reform as economic adviser to President Ngo 
Dinh Diem. 

Under the Vietnamese program, all landlord holdings in excess of 245 acres 
must be surrendered to the Government for disposal to tenants or landless culti- 
vators. The Government gives the landlords 10 percent of the value of their 
surrendered properties in cash. The rest is paid in bonds that can be used to buy 
shares in Government-owned industries or to pay taxes. 

The cultivators get the title for their land immediately but must pay the Govern- 
ment over a period of 6 years. As, in Japan and Taiwan, the South Vietnamese 


program serves as a means of transferring investments in land into investment 
in industry. 
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Coupled with the program of giving peasants land of their own are regula- 
tions that limit land rents to 25 percent of the principal crop. This is about 
half the amount of rentals formerly received by landlords and makes landlordism 
considerably less attractive than before. 

Tenantry is most pronounced in the southern, or Cochia China, region of the 
Republic of Vietnam. Before the land reform program began, about 75 percent 
of the farmers in Cochin China were tenants. The program will reduce this 
proportion by about half. 

Almost 2 million acres will be distributed to peasants under the present pro- 
gram, which is to be completed next year. 

The South Vietnamese program is proceeding without great fanfare despite 
the fact that in scope it ranks after Japan’s redistribution as the most extensive 
land reform put into operation thus far in a non-Communist Asian country. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 5, 1959] 


VIETNAM PLATEAU Is BEING SETrLED—LOWLANDERS ARE FILLING Up VAsT AREAS 
AND ApDING TO NATION’s OUTPUT 


(By Tillman Durdin) 


PLEIKU, VIETNAM, April 4.—In an empty upland region the size of West Vir- 
ginia, tens of thousands of new settlers are slowly conquering Vietnam’s last 
frontier. 

Brought in under a methodical government program, lowland Vietnamese have 
taken root in a new environment. Their crops have begun already to add to the 
agricultural and industrial wealth of their country. 

Up to 2 years ago the high plateau lands—at an elevation of 1,200 to 3,000 
feet—stretching north and south of this fast-growing little town was a wilderness 
of scattered forests and denuded hillsides except for a few big tea, rubber, and 
coffee plantations established years ago under French rule. 

In colonial days the French kept this highland region as a reserve for estate 
agriculture and 500,000 roving primitive tribesmen. 

When Vietnam was granted semi-independence in 1949 the chief of state, Bao 
Dai, was given the plateau area as a private fief and continued in its special 
status. 

When President Ngo Dinh Diem took control in south Vietnam in 1954 one of 
his early actions was to change the special status of the plateau region, incor- 
porating it in the regular administrative structure of Vietnam. 

The highlands were opened up to the migration of Vietnamese from the lowland. 

Few rice-growing lowland Vietnamese had the means or inclination to leave 
their ancestral lands to migrate to the plateau on their own initiative. In 1957 
President Ngo started a program of state-sponsored migration and development. 

Today 42,000 lowland Vietnamese have been settled in 34 villages in various 
sections of the plateau. Tens of thousands more are due for transfer this year. 

Every settler gets up to 12 acres of free land, 244 of which is cleared for him 
as a homesite before he arrives. The settlers are supported until their first 
harvests come in. Thereafter they are helped with loans if these are needed. 

U.S. roadbuilders are using millions in American economic aid to construct 
two major highways from the plateau to the seacoast, one from Pleiku to Quinhon, 
the other from Banmethuot to Ninhqua and Nhatrang. 
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Area for settlers: South Vietnam has given help for immigrants in the Pleiku 
region (cross). 


Using U.S. machinery and counterpart funds, Vietnamese engineers are linking 
Banmethuot and Pleiku with a 100-mile road patterned after the two U.S.-built 
routes. 

Their record was marred by a higher disregard for traffic controls among 
pedestrians than in city A. The chief culprits were boys under 19, and partic- 
ularly the group under 12. 

During the study pedestrians of both cities were asked a number of questions 
on their attitude toward possible Federal activity in traffic control and enforce- 
ment. Although the answers from both cities coincided fairly well, the citizens 
of city B tended to favor more Federal control than those of city A. 

A number were also asked to evaluate themselves as drivers. The citizens 
of city A gave themselves considerably more credit for driving ability than 
“the other guy” despite their poorer safety record. 

Today the plateau country is throbbing with new life. New settlers, formerly 
poverty-stricken tenants from the overpopulated coastal ricelands over the 
mountains from here are now proud and successful cultivators of their own 
plots. 

Towrs such as Pleiku and Banmethuot are swelling with the influx of mer- 


chants and artisans. New bus services ply the plateau road and airlines link the 
main centers. 
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Vietnamese officials do not conceal the fact that one of the main motivations 
for the plateau settlement was to fill the northern territory of the Vietnam 
Republic with people that could help to bar Communist infiltration into the 
region, formerly vulnerable because of its emptiness. In keeping with this 
consideration the new communities have home guard organizations and de- 
mobilized army veterans and the families of army and gendarmerie men are 
settled in some of the villages. 

Much of the plateau land lacks good sources of water and communication 
facilities are limited. But officials feel sure farms for at least 150,000 can be 
found. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 6, 1959] 


VietTNAM To Grow FIBER ON FRONTIER—SETTLERS TO BEGIN RAISING COMMERCIAL 
Crops To Cut BILL ror IMPORTS 


(By Tillman Durdin) 


BANMETHUOT, VIETNAM, April 5.—The new settlers in the high plateau region 
of South Vietnam will begin this year extensive cultivation of industrial crops. 
The Saignon government hopes their output will appreciably reduce the new Re- 
public’s need for a number of costly imports and eventually pay off in export earn- 
ings as well. 

Two crops that will get special attention are kenaf and ramie, both of which 
were successfully grown in small-scale production last year. Kenaf indeed may 
be a new wonder crop of this new highlands frontier. 

Kenaf, a fast-growing plant resembling the hollyhock, yields a soft fiber suit- 
able for making sacks and rope. From 9,000 acres of kenaf to be grown by 
the new plateau migrants this year, South Vietnam hopes to manufacture in a 
Saigon plant enough bags for its several hundred thousand tons of export rice. 
This would mean the saving of the several million dollars spend in the past on 
imported jute for bagmaking. 


RAMIE ALSO TO CUT IMPORTS 


Fifteen hundred acres planted with ramie, another fiber crop, will help cut 
South Vietnam’s textile imports. Ramie can be made into a tough cloth suitable 
for clothing, fish nets, and other uses. 

As the Government brings in additional tens of thousands of settlers to augment 
the 42,000 already transplanted to upland farms, kenaf and ramie production is 
expected to soar well beyond the modest 1959 goals. In addition coffee, pepper, 
maize, and citrus fruits offer prospects for further diversified expansion. 

Important factors in the agricultural plans for the Vietnam highlands are two 
young Americans, Don Luche, of East Calais, Vt.; and Paul Worthington, of 
Pontiac, Mich. 

At a new Government experimental farm near Banmethuot, the chief highlands 
city, Mr. Luche and Mr. Worthington are developing new varieties of plants and 
cultivation methods for the new plateau farmers. Mr. Luche is fresh from agri- 
cultural studies at Cornell University and Mr. Worthington is from Michigan 
State College. 

AMERICANS GET $60 A MONTH 


Sent to South Vietnam for 2-year tours of duty by the International Volun- 
teer Service, they are being paid $60 a month. They live in a cramped little cot- 
tage and work in the fields in dungarees and sweatshirts beside their Vietnamese 
helpers. 

Mr. Luche and Mr. Worthington are carefully watching an experimental plot 
of a special strain of Arabica coffee, which so far is resisting the blight that has 
defeated all previous attempts to grow fine-quality Arabica in the Vietnam high- 
lands. 

Almost as experimental as new highlands industrial crops is the system the 
Vietnam Government is establishing for these crops in the highland villages. 
Large tracts ranging in size from 100 to 400 acres are being given to each village 
for industrial crops. 

Each household will own an equal share of its village field. But the area will 


be cultivated collectively. The income will be divided after the crop is harvested 
and sold. 
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[From the New York Times, Apr. 11, 1959] 


VIETNAM’s Reps Quiet AT BorpER—TrRUcE ZONE SEEMS IGNORED—VILLAGERS 
IN ANNAM ARE RESISTANT TO DOCTRINE 


(By Tillman Durin) 


HvE, ViETNAM, April 8.—This former capital of Annam, with its moldering, 
royal tombs and ruined palaces, is almost in the frontline of dissension between 
Communist North Vietnam and non-Communist South Vietnam. 

Just 60 miles north of here troops of the two regimes confront each other 
across a 3-mile “no man’s land” bisected by the 17th parallel and the small 
Ben River. 

It is a remarkably quiet frontier. There is movement by peasants within the 
neutral zone, but none from one side to the other. 

Outpost detachments of the two sides watch each other warily across the 
partition line and jointly man the center of a small bridge spanning the river. 
On neither side are there heavily fortified positions. 

It is clear that neither side envisages a real defense of the narrow front. In 
ease of hostilities, indeed, this part of Vietnam might not even be the scene of 
major fighting. 

In keeping with this situation, clandestine Communist agents, in their unceasing 
efforts to undermine and sabotage the South, do not manifest much activity here 
or in the southern stretches of Annam. 


BUSY BUT TRANQUIL CITY 


Tree-shaded Hue, which has a population of 150,000, is busy but tranquil. 
Occasional tourists wander through the walled imperial enclosure where 
Annam’s emperors lived in an ensemble of palaces, temples, gardens, moats and 
high-roofed gates built as a copy in miniature of the majestic forbidden city in 
Peiping. 

The foundation stones are all that remain of most structures. During the 
fighting with the French for control of Hue late in 1946, the Communist Vietminh 
razed most of the buildings and made away with a vast amount of treasure in 
gold, silver, and porcelain. 

The developed 800-mile-long coastal plain of Annam, in which 4 million 
impoverished peasants live squeezed between the mountains and the sea, is as 
quiet as this dynastic capital. 

The teeming, ciose-knit village social units of Annam—now called Center Viet- 
nam—provide a natural barrier to Communist penetration. Moreover, many in 
this region lived under Communist occupation and learned in fear and hate the 
Vietminh. These factors are reinforced by a tough secuity system under which 
villagers participate in surveillance of all activities in the countryside. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 12, 1959] 


Hue UNIVERSITY A VIETNAM FEAT—ESTABLISHED IN 6 MontTHS WITH LITTLE 
MONEY BUT A LoT OF VOLUNTEER AID 


(By Tillman Durdin) 


Hue, Vietnam, April 9.—In March 1957, President Ngo Dinh Diem of South 
Vietnam ordered the establishment of a university to meet the pressing needs 
for higher education in this newly independent nation. 

He said the new institution was to be at Hue, where it could become a cultural 
center for the northern part of the country, as the University of Saigon has for 
the south. He instructed that classes be started in September, 6 months after 
he had decreed the university’s organization. 

The skeptics said the job could not be done. There was little money—the 
Government appropriation for the first year was only 190,000 piasters ($5,500)— 
and no accommodations. It seemed impossible to find enough professors in a 
country where persons with higher education were already insufficient to staff 
the Government ministries and Saigon University. 
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U.S. HELP A FAOTOR 


Somehow, however, the job was done. Today the University of Hue is thriving 
60 miles from the 17th parallel frontier with Communist North Vietnam. It has 
800 students and is making plans for 2,000 in 3 years. 

U.S. help has been an important factor in getting the new university going. 
Early appeals for aid were made in the United States and foundations and in- 
dividuals interested in Vietnam scraped budgets to assist. 

The Asia Foundation, the International Rescue Committee, the American 
Friends of Vietnam, CARE, and the Newlands Foundation have contributed more 
than two-thirds of the 10,000 books in the new university library and given 
laboratory and art school equipment. 

The Asia Foundation finances an American professor of English. An American 
teacher of botany at the University of Saigon flies 600 miles to Hue once a month 
to conduct classes free for a week. 

The public relations officer for the university is Paul Vogle, an American 
free-lance writer who liked Hue so well when he was stationed in this area 
several years ago as specialist with a U.S. Army advisory group that he came 
back last year to live. He hers learned Vietnamese, teaches English for his room 
and board in a Catholic secondary school, and helps to promote the university in 
his spare time. 

To head the new school President Ngo chose Cao Van Luan, a Roman Catholic 
priest, and doctor of philosophy from the Sorbonne. It was largely the high 


prestige of this rotund, bespectacled, pipe-smoking academician that resulted in 
the assembling of the faculty. 


HOW STAFF WAS ASSEMBLED 


Father Luan persuaded long-time associates to give up comfortable positions 
in France, England, and Saigon to join the Hue staff. He now has 17 full-time 
professors, 23 part time and 18 visiting professors, all with the highest academic 
qualifications. 

The university has faculties of letters, law, science, and education and a 
school of fine arts. For buildings it has quarters ranging from the former 
headquarters of the French Bank of Indochina to part of an old hotel where the 
accommodations are shared with a barber shop, a restaurant, and 13 U.S. Army 
officers attached to the military advisory unit here. 

The university’s budget from the Government has been increased to roughly 
700,000 piasters ($20,000) and the U.S. economic aid mission to Vietnam this 
year will give 425,000 piasters in equipment. Further appeals in the United 
States are planned to meet many needs for equipment and personnel and Father 
Luan hopes plans will work out to get three resident American professors for 
the next academic year. 

The university has already had an application from an American student, a 
Yale man, to do a year of student research here. Father Luan has dropped the 
French orientation of the university and is making English the chief foreign 
language. 


{From the New York Times, Apr. 13, 1959] 


Rep Activities Up 1n SoutH VireETNAM—RISE IN SABOTAGE AND DEATHS VIEWED 
BY Some AS Drive To UNDERMINE REPUBLIC 


(By Tillman Durdin) 


Saicon, VieTNAM, April 12—The Communist underground in South Vietnam 
has stepped up its activities in recent months. 

Some observers here believe this may represent a Communist shift to a con- 
certed campaign to undermine the South Vietnamese Republic. Others think it 
is too early to draw such a conclusion because every spring there is some in- 
crease in dissident activity. 

Communist sabotage and assassinations have been more evident lately. Pro- 
paganda of Communist North Vietnam against the south has been intense. 

Communist activity in South Vietnam is especially apparent in western Cochin 
China along the Cambodian frontier, at the southern tip of Cochin China and 
in the forested region north of Saigon that stretches to Cambodia. 
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Other dissident elements also exist in these areas, fugitive remnants of the 
Binh Xuyen, Cao Dai, and Hoa Hao groups that rebelled against President 


Ngo Dinh Diem in 1955. It is diffieult to differentiate between actions of Com- 
munist and non-Communist agents. 


REDS LEFT AGENTS BEHIND 


The Communists left underground agents in the south after the redisposi- 
tion of forces between North and South Vietnam that followed the 1954 Geneva 
settlement of the Indochina war. Until recently, these agents and subsequent 
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recruits seemed mainly to pursue a policy of political infiltration and propaganda. 

There is evidence, however, that Communist cadres have slowly built up 
in the south, aided Ly infiltrations from the north across the highlands of central 
Vietnam, southwestern Laos, and northeastern Cambodia. 

The Communists have been helped by Cambodia’s neutral policy and the bad 
feeling between South Vietnam and Cambodia. 

Communist assassins have been choosing for targets provincial officials who 
are especially zealous and effective. Sometimes the assassins have chosen pri- 
vate persons known as strong supporters of President Ngo’s government. 
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Communist agents have particularly sought to hamper South Vietnam’s land- 
reform program. They have destroyed farm machinery and threatened some 
farmers for accepting land under the reform program. 

There is concern but not alarm here about the Communist activity. To 
combat it, training and expansion of the civil guard are being pushed and army 
troops are combing areas known to have Communist hideouts. 

Enactment of a law that would give military tribunals jurisdiction over 
crimes involving political sabotage and terrorism is being considered. The 
aim would be to insure quick and stern punishment. 


{From the New York Times, May 19, 1959] 
TACTICS IN VIETNAM 


The U.S. Freedom Foundation has given its special leadership award to 
Vietnamese President Ngo Dinh Diem for his effective “resistance to com- 
munism.” This resistance has, up to this point, been more successful than 
many persons would have imagined possible. Free Vietnam is still free, and 
is forging ahead. The tactics that President Ngo has used, therefore, are 
worthy of analysis. They may work elsewhere. 

First, he was obliged to achieve some degree of actual physical unification 
within his country through the military defeat of three dissident “sects,” each 
with its own private army. When this was done he had deprived the Com- 
munists of the opportunity to capitalize upon internal dissention. 

Second, he was able, with substantial American help, to turn into reality 
some of the social and economic reforms that had always been high on the 
list of unfilled Communist promises. There has been genuine “reform” that 
has been carried out in the face of the complex problem of resettling about a 
million refugees from the Communist north. 

Third, and this may be the most important in the long run, he has set into 
motion a vigorous program to give his people a fresh spiritual outlook. He 
is meeting the Communists on the ground of the contest for the minds and the 
spirit of his countrymen. Thus far he is winning. 

What President Ngo and his associates are trying to do is to establish a 
revitalized Vietnamese moral culture. This, they believe, is the best way to 
meet and defeat the amoral materialism of communism. And because such a 


morality must be “free,” the Freedom Foundation has made an appropriate 
award. 


{From the New York Times, Apr. 6, 1959] 
LAND REFORM IN VIETNAM 


In a program that by next year will transfer ownership of more than 2 million 
acres and give land to 312,000 households that were formerly tenant, South 
Vietnam is going forward in a genuine land reform. A big step was taken on 
the lower part of the delta of the Mekong River when 1,175 former tenants re- 
ceived title to landholdings of about 7 acres each. The former landlords were 
compensated, partly in cash, partly in government bonds. The new proprietors 
will pay for their land on easy terms. 

This is a real reform in the whole structure of land ownership in southeast 
Asia. It follows the pattern that was successfully carried out in Japan and on 
Formosa and that has been applied, on a smaller scale, in the Philippines. A 
moving spirit has been Wolf Ladejinsky, who is economic adviser to Vietnam’s 
President. 

It will be observed that this process is peaceful and actually cooperative. No 
landlords are being put to death nor is property being confiscated. A change is 
being made in the investment of capital, on the one hand, and in the status of the 
cultivator, on the other. In the long run it can work to the advantage of both. 

In both Japan and Formosa the change of tenantry to freeholding was reflected 
almost immediately in significant increases in production. The same shift has 
been seen in Vietnam in those areas where freeholdings have been made possible 
to former tenants. Equally important is the fact that the freeholder has a new 
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dignity as a citizen. In the making of a new democratic state this may be of 
great significance. There is such a thing as social and national morale. This 
type of operation can build it up in a way that the Communist program of con- 
fiscation and murder could not possibly do. We have heard a lot about “agrarian 
reform.” It is good to get it in the right perspective. 


——_—————— 


[July 7, 1959] 
Gains NoTepD IN SoutTH VIETNAM 
(By Takashi Oka, Staff Writer of the Christian Science Monitor) 


South Vietnam has returned briefly to the front pages of American newspapers 
with the announcement that two American soldiers were killed by a terrorist 
band on the night of July 3. 

Tragic as was the incident for those directly concerned, informed sources 
in Saigon did not believe that it presaged a general Communist assault against 
the 2,000 American officials and family members presently in South Vietnam. 
(Circumstantial evidence, including a shoe of Chinese manufacture at the site 
of the outrage, indicated that the terrorists were Communist Vietminh.) 

Rather, it was considered that emphasis should be given to the remarkable 
progress toward internal security and economic and political stability that 
South Vietnam has made in the last 5 years. 

Five years ago, few roads in South Vietnam were safe for nighttime travel, 
and even during the day Communists, sectarian troops, or plain bandits often 
assaulted travelers. Today, although security is not absolute, one can travel 
over most of South Vietnam’s roads without danger. 


DETRACTORS SURPRISE 


Five years ago, when Ngo Dinh Diem was appointed Premier, few thought 
that he could long survive against the propaganda and subversive onslaughts 
of the Communist North, against the lukewarm attitude of the French, who still 
had troops in Vietnam, and against the quarreling sects and warlords who con- 
trolled much of the south. 

Mr. Diem—with solid American support—did more than survive. He ousted 
pleasure-loving chief executive Bao Dai and proclaimed a republic (after a 
referendum) with himself as President. He held elections for an assembly, 
which subsequently passed a constitution giving strong power to the executive. 

American military aid helped the South Vietnamese Army become an effective 
defensive force. American economic aid, which totaled almost a billion dollars 
from 1954 to 1958, kept the country’s dislocated economy from floundering and 
helped resettle almost a million refugees from the Communist North. 

Today one of the most encouraging programs being carried forward in South 
Vietnam is land reform, whereby 312,000 tenant households are scheduled to 
receive land by the end of next year. Landlords are being restricted to 245 
acres; and they must not charge more than 25 percent of the main crop as rent. 


FORCED SALE PROVIDED 


Any land in excess of the permitted ceiling must be sold to the Government, 
which resells the land to tenants or landless cultivators, with payments spread 
over a 6-year period. Landlords are paid for their land—10 percent in cash, the 
remainder in bonds which may be invested in Government-owned industry or 
used to pay taxes. 

President Diem’s regime has been criticized as being authoritarian and in- 
tolerant of an opposition. His defenders point to continued propaganda and 
subversive pressure from North Vietnam as a reason for security measures 
which would be considered excessive in a Western democracy. 

Critics and defenders agree that whatever justification there may be for Mr. 
Diem’s indubitably “strong man” regime, the threat from the Communist north 
remains real. Although Communist guerrillas operating in the south were 
officially repatriated after the Geneva armistice, some troops reportedly cached 
their arms and melted away into the local peasantry. 
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BORDER STILL UNSETTLED 


Today Communist terrorists are still active, particularly along the Vietnam- 
Cambodian border. Villagers in this region are often terrorized by them, and 
assassinations of uncooperative village chiefs still continue. 

But most observers agree that there has been vast improvement in internal 
security compared with the chaotie situation of 1954 and 1955. It is their 
belief that, barring an unexpected military invasion from North Vietnam, 
this improvement will steadily continue. 


{From the New York Times, July 7, 1959] 
ANNIVERSARY IN VIETNAM 


Five years ago today Ngo Dinh Diem took over as Chief of State of the 
Republic of Vietnam. He seemed to be a shy, retiring sort of person, nonpoliti- 
cal in his background and deeply religious by conviction. He took over the reins 
in a country that had been divided and all but lost by the disastrous compro- 
mises at Geneva, that was beset with internal warfare, poverty stricken, threat- 
ened by strong Communist ferees to the immediate north and honeycombed by 
the Communist network within. 

Not many observers, even the sympathetic ones, gave him even an outside 
chance of survival. And almost immediately his shaky new free regime was 
inundated by the flood of almost a million refugees from the Communist north. 
One problem was piled upon another. 

Now 5 years have passed. The dissident sects have been brought under con- 
trol. There are unity and public order. The refugees have been put on the 
land with increasing success and there is real, not Communist-style, land reform. 
With American help the country has been made less vulnerable from a military 
point of view and the Communists have obviously thought it better to think 
twice before attacking. All this has been done within the framework of a real 
constitutional democracy. 

The road ahead is still long and hard. The little Asian country is still in 
the very frontline in the defense against the Communist onslaught. There are 
still a thousand things that need to be done for its good people before they can 
have the full measure of happiness that should be theirs. But a 5-year miracle, 
not a plan, has been carried out. Vietnam is free and is becoming stronger in 
defense of its freedom and of ours. There is reason, today, to salute President 
Ngo Dinh Diem. 


SoutTH VIETNAM Srece—U.S. Arp Heres Nation Keep Reps at Bay, Try To 
BALANCE Its HEconoMy—JUNGLE GIvES Way TO Farms, Licgut INDUSTRY 
EXPANDS; YANK OuTLAY: $1 BILLION 


VISITING JUTE WORKER KHANH 
(By Igor Oganesoff, staff reporter of the Wall Street Journal) 


Saicon, SoutH VietNAM.—Spindly legged, 29-year-old Nguyen Cong Khanh, 
a mechanic who repairs fiber-combing machines at the French-owned Vietnam 
Jute Co., says his mill will produce all the rice and sugar bags South Vietnam 
needs from home-grown fibers by the end of next year. 

Around such expectations revolve current Vietnamese attempts to straighten 
out a badly lopsided economy which last year imported $232 million worth of 
United States, French, and Japanese goods but sold only $57 million in local 
products abroad. American economic aid, pouring in, at the rate of $185 million 
a year, covers the difference and keeps South Vietnam economically upright. 
It’s the second biggest U.S. economic aid program, after Korea. 

Vietnam was split roughly in two at the 17th parallel after the 1954 Geneva 
agreement, which ended years of debilitating warfare against the Communist 
Vietminh. At the same time, Vietnam, then a French colony and part of Indo- 
china, received its independence. Today, for protection against Communist 
North Vietnam and from marauding local Reds, the nation maintains a U.S.- 
trained army of 150,000, plus an internal security police force numbering 45,000. 
These forces must be supported by a population of 12 million with a per capita 
income (including U.S. aid) of roughly $150 a year. 
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By replacing imports of manufactured goods like jute bags, cement, cotton 
cloth, and refined sugar with domestically-made products, and boosting rice, 
rubber, and other exports, South Vietnam, it’s hoped, will become more self- 
supporting. 


Dependence on foreign sources 


At the same time, it’s recognized that South Vietnam will have to continue 
depending on foreign sources fer most of its heavy manufactured goods. So far 
the Vietnamese haven’t succumbed to the common urge of backward lands to 
build big factories that they can’t really support. 

“We want to set up only light industries to complement our agricultural pro- 
duction,” declared Nguyen Ngoc Tho, South Vietnam’s Vice President and highest 
economic official, with a trace of a French aecent. “South Vietnam, however, 
needs the present level of American aid for 3 or 4 years more, and in 10 years 
our economy should be pretty nearly balanced,” he adds in his cool, shaded office. 

At the moment this drive toward self-sufficiency is made more difficult by an 
intensification of Communist guerrilla activity, particularly in the inaccessible 
swamplands in the extreme south. Here 20 to 30 jungle village chiefs are now 
reported assassinated monthly. Since January, 15 American-aid tractors in 
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various parts of the country have been machinegunned, dynamited, or burned 
with kerosene, according to U.S. officials. Along the 1,000-mile, practically 
unmarked Cambodian border, Communist troops with pistols and machineguns 
are said to be entrenched. 

Though Vice President Tho and other officials continue to insist that the 
situation is not yet serious, iron-ruling President Ngo Dinh Diem recently 
announced a new law setting the death penalty—without any right of appeal 
from a trial by military court—for anyone attempting sabotage against crops, 
cattle, military installations, factories, houses, and even pagodas and churches, 
Most high-ranking American diplomats and military advisers in Saigon openly 
say that, in their view, such harsh measures are needed to keep the Communists 
at bay even if they mean suspending democratic rights. 


Worried about bandits 


Juteworker Nguyen Cong Khanh, whose notions of democracy are hazy at 
best, doesn’t seem troubled by President Diem’s tough one-man rule, though the 
censored newspapers and occasionally jailed opponents of the President might 
take a different view. A refugee from North Vietnam, Mr. Khanh is worried 
mostly about bandits along the 10-mile route to his village which he sometimes 
travels at night from a late shift. He doesn’t see any hope of reunification 
unless the Reds lose power in the north. 

After 4 years in the jutemill, the muscular mechanic earns around 600 piastres 
weekly—equivalent to $7.50 at the unoflicial black-market rate of 80 piastres to 
the dollar, a rate that is a great deal more realistic, in terms of purchasing 
power, than the official rate of 35 to 1. In South Vietnam this is a good wage, 
since some millworkers get less than half this figure for a 6-day, 48-hour week. 
Mr. Khanh usually works through his annual 2-week vacation for extra cash. 

All this still is far from enough to afford the 1959 Volkswagon in which many 
of the better heeled citizens of Saigon race about, or to spend an evening 
mamboing at the crowded Ma Cabane nightclub. But it allows Mr. Khanh to 
buy a solid gold earring or pendant fairly regularly for his wife or his two 
daughters, aged 2 and 5. This isn’t really a luxury—it’s the usual form of 
savings for Vietnamese citizens, who regard banks with considerable suspicion. 

An American’s initial impression that the scantily clad natives of this tropical 
monsoon land are grindingly poor is partly dispelled by some additional con- 
siderations. Because fish and rice are plentiful and cheap, and fruits and 
vegetables to be had practically for the picking, no one starves. Little clothing 
is required in the tropical heat and though most houses are flimsy shacks, they 
need merely shield one from the torrential summer rains. Plumbing is non- 
existent but Vietnamese women in “ao giai’—rayon trousers and long, slit 
blouses—and round-peaked reed hats gather cheerfully at city wells with their 
tin buckets to gossip after the afternoon siesta. 

Yet this verdant land, one of the most prosperous in the Orient, has received 
nearly $1 billion in U.S. aid since 1954. “Without American aid South Vietnam 
couldn’t have survived,” comments a Frenchman in a Parisian-style sidewalk 
cafe on Duong Tu Do, Saigon’s main shopping street, which is lined with shops 
featuring French, Japanese, and American goods. There are still plenty of 
luxury goods such as French champagne, cheese, and perfume around, but they 
are outrageously expensive because of penalty import taxes. 

Around $145 million, or more than three-quarters of American aid to South 
Vietnam this year, is used by the Vietnamese Government to finance imports of 
assorted salable goods, such as machinery, cotton yarns, chemicals, paper, and 
oil. The Vietnamese Government collects enough piastres as payment from the 
importers to cover two-thirds of its budget, or, in effect, most of the needs of 
its armed forces. 

The Vietnam Jute Co. recently bought $800,000 worth of Irish and French 
machinery through the import system. Mr. Khanh, who has noticed the red- 
white-and-blue clasped hands emblem of the U.S. International Cooperation 
Administration on each crate and machine, confesses ignorance concerning the 
broader aspects of U.S. assistance. 

The deeply browned millworker who wears blue shorts, a khaki shirt, and 
rubber sandals, has had 2 years of schooling and can read and write Vietnamese 
(only about half the country is literate), but neither French nor English. Up in 
his native Haiphong, now in Communist hands, he worked in a garage for a 
couple of years learning to use simple hand tools. 
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In the dusty, clattering mill, he is one of 400 employees; two-thirds of them 
are women, who are favored by most employers because they seem to work 
harder than the men. Eleven Frenchmen manage the plant with one super- 
vising each of the two spinning and three weaying shifts. Mr. Khanh, and the 
seven other mechanics on his shift, don’t tackle any repairs without a French 
technician telling them exactly what to do. 

The short, friendly mechanic pedals to work every day on a new bicycle—an 
hour’s journey on a level paved road through ricefields and banana orchards— 
from the big refugee settlement of Xom Moi, one of a number around Saigon 
where 200,000 or so people like Mr. Khanh pay the equivalent of $2.85 annually 
per family to rent a tiny plot of land on which stands a hut provided free by 
the Government. 

Mr. Khanh’s house is a fairly average Vietnamese dwelling. Situated next to 
a little vegetable stand, it has a single room with whitewashed mud walls and a 
roof of palm tree bark. The kitchen is an adjoining mud hut with a shallow 
clay urn used as a wood stove. A bamboo screen lowered near the kitchen 
creates a crude bathroom which, however, lacks plumbing. Dogs, chickens, 
ducks, and little naked children with gold rings in their ears mingle in the dusty 
village clearing. 

Inside the hut, barefoot Mrs. Khanh, clad in black rayon trousers with a 
loose blouse, ties her squirming 2-year-old daughter on her hip as she tidies 
up the room. The juteworker’s wife, like most Vietnamese women, chews red 
betel nut all day in order to color her teeth black in the traditional fashion of 
rural folk in this backward land. She has hiplength jet black hair and spends 
much time combing it in the blazing sun before her hut. Both she and her 
husband look something like Chinese though they’re a bit shorter. 

The Khanh house has only a dirt floor on which stand three square, spring- 
less, wooden beds covered with thin straw mats. A couple of simple wooden 
chairs, a rickety table, and a battered alarm clock complete the meager fur- 
nishings. Clothing, what little there is, hangs from hooks or is folded into a 
couple of boxes. A pan of eggs is placed under one bed. 

In these simple surroundings medical care might be a problem. Young Mr. 
Khanh, however, scoffs at the country folks who still call in a practicing witch 
doctor to cure pains and aches by incantation. For simple matters such as a 
cold or a stomach ache, his pleansant-faced wife buys a few herbs from a Chi- 
nese drug peddler, who also dispsenses free advice on ailments. But when an 
illness really becomes serious, chances are a gold pendant or two will be cashed 
in to finance the services of a French-educated doctor in town. 

Mr. Khanh, one of South Vietnam’s 2 million Roman Catholics, also has a 
crude altar built on a ledge over his bed. Below it hangs a calendar with a 
portrait of President Diem (clipped from a newspaper) pinned to it. No doubt 
part of this nearly universal Vietnamese penchant for hanging pictures of 
their President in homes, stores, and offices represents genuine admiration, but 
there also may be a tiny element of insurance involved, just in case one’s 
political views should be questioned. 

A single bare light bulb hangs conspicuously from the ceiling. But power, 
says Mr. Khanh, is turned on only on holiday evenings, instead, oil lamps pro- 
vide illumination normally. Electricity is so short in Saigon that some textile 
mills can only operate part of their machinery at a time. Mosquito netting 
over the beds keeps out the hordes of tropical bugs and malaria-carrying mos- 
quitoes. For water, there is a communal well. 

With only a nominal land rent to pay, and little clothing needed, most of 
the Khanh income (handled by the lady of the hut) goes into food. Breakfast 
often is French style—coffee and bread—or a bowl of Chinese noodles. The 
dinner is boiled fish or meat with rice and a peppery gravy and perhaps a thin 
vegetable soup. Occasionally, Mrs. Khanh prepares something akin to a salad. 
All meals are less likely to be eaten at a table than simply gulped out of a 
bowl with chopsticks while squatting outside on the ground near the kitchen 
hut. Mr. Khanh considers roast chicken a fairly special treat, but admits to 
no other special tastes or any interest in buying such luxury goods as a radio. 
He'd clearly rather save gold for emergencies. 

He likes to play volleyball on cooler evenings with other men of the village 
and once in a great while he’ll attend a French movie (with Vietnamese sub- 
titles) in Saigon. Now and then he and his wife may leave the sleeping chil- 
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dren under the care of his mother, who lives with them, and drop over to listen 
to a battery radio at a neighbor’s house. 

The jute company is a union shop, something of a rarity in southeast Asia. 
Workers get the equivalent of around $1 to $3 daily in basic wages, plus a 15 
percent allowance if married and another 6 percent if they have any children. 
Then there are productivity bonuses based on individual output. 

One factor in South Vietnam’s favor is the relatively sparse population com- 
pared with usable agricultural land. In the central highlands, jungle land 
is being cleared with U.S. aid equipment to create new farming villages for 
coffee, ramie, cotton, tobacco, bananas, oranges, and pineapples. Up to the end 
of last year, 85,000 persons, mostly from crowded coastal communities as well 
as some refugees from the north, had been resettled in 46 new villages. 


{From Business Week, July 18, 1959] 
VIETNAM’sS GAINS Spur Rep TERROR 


For 6 months the Communists of North Vietnam have been steadily increas- 
ing terrorist activities in South Vietnam. Last week, in the boldest move yet, 
Communist assassins killed two members of the eight-man U.S. military mission 
attached to the South Vietnam Army. The murders oceurred just 20 miles 
northeast of the capital city of Saigon. 

This surprise attack, like ones frequently made on Vietnamese farmers in 
outlying rural areas, was meant to unsettle the pro-Western regime of President 
Ngo Dinh Diem. It undoubtedly indicates just how worried the Communists 
are at what U.S. aid has accomplished during the past 5 years in South Vietnam. 

Refugees.—Although some basic economic problems remain to be solved, the 
Vietnamese Republic has made unexpected headway in resettling a flood of 
refugees from the Communist north and carrying out an ambitious land reform. 
Because of this success, Ngo Dinh Diem’s government has real standing today 
with other non-Communist countries. 

Five years ago this month, when the war in French Indochina ended with 
the Geneva settlement, the odds did not favor success for the new republic in 
the south. It was primarily agricultural country, separated at the 17th parallel 
from what had been the industrial part of Indochina. Departing Communists 
left behind a professional underground. 

The French-backed regime that took over in Saigon had very little popular 
support and lacked the strength to control the gangsters who kept alive vice 
and corruption in Saigon. In the countryside, rival religious cliques held a 
strong grip on the peasants. 

Standards rise—Since that time the anti-Communist south has become a 
key point in the defensive network which the United States has built against 
Red China in southeast Asia. With the help of U.S. military and economic aid, 
South Vietnam has managed to hold its own against Communist infiltrators and 
gradually to raise living standards. 

To date, South Vietnam has received roughly $1.2 billion in economic assist- 
ance from the United States, most of it in the form of defense support aid. 
This is aid that goes for the broad support of the economy so that it can sustain 
a large army. On top of that, the country has received a considerable amount 
of direct military aid—actual hardware. 

In effect, then. most of our aid has been for defense rather than economic 
development. Today, for example, Vietnam is getting about $180 million a year 
in economic assistance—$140 million for defense support and $40 million for 
various economic development projects. 

On balance, there seems to be good reason for this defense outlay. Under the 
Geneva Agreement of 1954, an international control commission was to work 
toward reunification of the divided country. But Communist troops—nearly 
250,000 strong and veterans of guerilla fighting—have been constantly getting 
new equipment and fresh training in nearby Red China. Thus, South Vietnam— 
an underdeveloped nation of only 12 million people—has had to maintain a pro- 
fessional army of 150,000. 

Useful work.—Not all of the army’s work goes toward nonproductive military 
projects. As in other Asian countries, the military often does civilian jobs. 
Military road crews are opening new, rich farm lands on the southern high 
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platean to truck transport. The military also is one of the few places where 
Vietnameze learn to be trained mechanics and technicians. 

But, of course, the decision on apportioning U.S. aid depends on political 
strategy—how to keep South Vietnam strong enough to withstand any Commu- 
nist threat from the north. Both Vietnamese and Americans in Saigon agree 
that te reduce armed defense would simply invite another Korea-type attack. 

This problem of security tends to conflict with the development of democratic 
institutions in South Vietnam, another aim the United States has tried to pro- 
mote. The country can hardly boast Western-style representative democracy. 
Its national assembly is something of a rubberstamp, taking the president’s dic- 
tates. The government blocks almost all political opposition, and censors the 

ress. 

% Prison canard.—Last week’s terrorism is one reason why President Diem’s 
government feels it has to take a tough-minded stand. Even propaganda from 
the Communist radio stations in Hanoi is a worry. Early this year, the Com- 
munists blared out false stories about a prison incident in South Vietnam. 
The campaign was so intensive that some North Vietnamese donated money 
and rice for the victims of the Diem government; even some westerners in 
Saigon were taken in. 

If the United States applied enough pressure, it might force Diem to loosen 
his restrictions on the South Vietnamese press. But that might bolster the 
Communists’ pet charge against the Diem government—that one way or another 
it is under the thumb of Western Powers. The Vietnamese themselves remember 
too well the 80 years of French colonial rule, and don’t want more of it from 
the United States. . 

Diem, for his part, believes his country is moving slowly toward repre- 
sentative democracy, with benevolent authoritarianism as a middle stage be- 
tween French rule and the ultimate goal of free institutions. He interprets 
the failure of parliamentary systems in neighboring Thailand and Indonesia 
as proof that Western institutions won’t succeed overnight in Vietnam. As 
things stand now, any political group that replaced Diem would probably bear 
down on its opposition as hard as the present Government does. 

Land reform.—Diem believes that only strong government can make a go 
of large-scale land reform—the kind the U.S. occupation forced through in Japan 
and Gen, Chiang Kai-shek successfully imposed on Formosa. Now Diem hopes 
to complete by the yearend a land reform program that will hand over 2.1 
million acres to 250,000 families. He also hopes to boost average productivity 
on Vietnamese farms, where it is something like one-third of that in Japan 
or Formosa. 

Corruption within the Vietnamese Government is a headache. But it seems 
to be a minor one—compared, fer instance, to the reported squandering of 
U.S.-aid funds on nearby Laos.. That’s largely because Diem personally over- 
sees even the petty details of government. He looks over contracts, financed 
out of joint U.S.-Vietnamese funds, that may amount to no more than $3,000. 
This carefulness helps keep minor officials more honest and reduces the in- 
clination to indulge in graft. 

What kind of projects.—Biggest debate over the economic program is whether 
U.S. money should be spent on “impact” projects that show quick results or 
on long-range economic development. So far, the emphasis has been on short- 
range gains—keeping the economy going so that it can support a big army. 

U.S. defense support aid has gone into consumer goods to satisfy the imme- 
diate demands of the population and prevent inflation. The United States ex- 
tends dollar credits co the Government to pay for needed imports. Vietnamese 
importers then buy these goods by depositing local curreney in the so-called 
counterpart fund. This fund provides two-thirds of the entire revenue of the 
Government and helps pay for the upkeep of the army and the country’s whole 
defense setup. 

Srities say this system has kept U.S. aid. from flowing into major economic 
projects, They say that while Communist North Vietnam puts the greatest 
single portion of its investment into larger indusirial projects, South Vietnam 
does little to improve the real base of its economy. 

Superhighway.—Even when money goes into capital improvement, there can 
be differences between U.S. officials and the Vietnam Government. ‘Thus the 
Americans are building a 19-mile superhighway leading eut of Saigon; they 
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justify this as a dramatic demonstration,of.what U.S. aid can do. But French- 
trained Vietnamese engineers consider it a waste of funds. 

On the other hand, the Vietnamese are planning a $50 million hydroelectric 
project 120 miles from Saigon, built under the reparations agreement signed 
with Japan last month. Saigon’s educated classes say the project is just what 
is needed to capture the public’s imagination—and besides it is considered a 
“gift” from the Japanese. However, the Americans argue that the project is 
too big for present needs and is an uneconomic use of funds. 

Still, there is some agreement between Americans and Vietnamese on a long- 
term concept that the Vietnamese call 50-50-50. It’s a plan to make the country 
less dependent on U.S. aid. Here’s how it would work: 

At least part of Vietnam’s immense prewar rice market would be regained 
over the next 2 years. Rice exports—350,000 tons this year—could reach 500,000 
tons, worth about $50 million. 

Rubber exports, which now earn between $35. million and $40 million, would 
be boosted to $50 million. 

The third $50 million would come from cutbacks in consumer imports, crea- 
tion of such light industries as cotton textiles, and cultivation of foods that 
now have to be imported. 

Meanwhile, South Vietnam is getting stiff economic competition from Com- 
munist North Vietnam. Last year the Communists exported 150,000 tons of 
rice—from an area with a traditional food deficit, largely because of its dense 
population (18 million). North Vietnam has some aid from Red China and the 
Soviet bloc. But its success has stemmed primarily from the tough-minded 
methods imposed by the government of Ho Chi Minh—often by terroristic 
methods. For instance, Ho’s iron fist has imposed Red China’s technique of 
deep plowing and close planting so that farm productivity has probably risen 
faster than in South Vietnam. 

Realism.—Competition from the north over the next few years may force the 
Saigon government—and its American supporters—to accept at least some of 
the planning techniques already used in India. Yet the planning is likely to be 
on a modest scale. For Diem is dead set against big, dreamlike plans. No one 
in his government is “plan happy,” and no one boasts about a future of huge 
steel mills, great industrial expansion, or rapid boosts in gross national product. 

The regime seems dedicated to the idea that Vietnam is primarily an agri- 
cultural nation. Its resources (contrasted with the raw material-rich north) 
can support only light industry. Thus, the major effort must be to boost pro- 


ductivity at the village level. 

Mr. Zastocxi. Mr. Ambassador, I am puzzled—and perhaps other 
members of this committee also are—by the fact that Mr. Colegrove 
appears to be a sincere fellow and does not seem to have an ax to grind. 
I wonder, therefore, whether his initial contacts with our officers in 
Vietnam—or perhaps his inability to obtain full cooperation, caused 
him to write these articles. 

Can we get any hints as to just exactly-—— 

Ambassador Dursrow. I had the same thought when I saw the first 
of these articles. I tried to recall what I had said to him. He was 
extremely pleasant, very nice in my office. We had, as I recall, a very 
frank talk. I try to make a point when I am giving a briefing to 
anybody, correspondent or otherwise, I try to point out that there is a 
lot to do; there is a lot to be done but it moves slowly ; they have made 
some progress but there is a great deal to be done in the future. Then 
I asked around of all our agencies there about who had seen him and 
we have a fairly good list. We asked them all whether he had given 
any hint whatsoever that he had some information which was deroga- 
tory and no one had any hints that he was going to write a series of 
articles of this kind. 

Everybody—the officer who briefed him in MAAG, said, “We all 
liked him. He was one of the nicest persons we had ever seen. He 
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asked us very straightforward questions, seemed to be quite satisfied 
with what we told him,” and we got more or less the same story from 
everybody else. 

Mr. Zas.tockr. Information available to other correspondents was 
not withheld from him. 

Ambassador Dursrow. Not for a second. He saw the President, 
the Vietnamese Government took him on two trips, up through the 
high plateau region; they took him up to Hue where he saw the 
reeducation center and he went with one of our USIS representatives 
down to the opening of an information center down in the rice paddy 
land in the west. 

According to the USIS officer who went with him, he seemed to be 
rather pleased to see how closely USIS and the Vietnamese informa- 
tion people cooperate. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. The thought has just come to me: Would it be pos- 
sible to have a very reputable newspaperman of considerable dealing 
go out and himself investigate the charges that were made? 

When we protest too much we are not thoroughly believed. People 
are inclined to think that where there is a little smoke, there is some 
fire. If we could persuade somebody to go out whom everybody 
would trust to answer these accusations, I think that we might accom- 
plish something. 

Mr. Zasiockr. The problem in the newspaper field seems to be 
similar to the one we encounter at times in our congressional “club.” 
You would have a hard time getting a Senator to go to an area and 
contradict a report of a fellow Senator. Neither would a news- 


























Meat: 
Mrs. Cuuron. Not to tell the truth? 

Mr. Zastocxi. To go to the same area and come back with a critical 
comment on a prior report. 

I think you offered an excellent idea. I only wish it could be done. 

Ambassador Dursrow. I have just been handed for the record a 
list of other correspondents who have been there, correspondents in 
the last few months, including Paul Hurmuses and Jim Bell of Time, 
and Greg McGregor of the New York Times. There is a reporter 
from Business Week and I can’t remember his name. Do you re- 
member his name, Arthur? He wrote a rather impressive article or 
articles of the progress he saw during his visit there. 

Mr. Garpiner. Ferdinand Kuhn was there. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Aside from putting in the statement of some of 
these men who have been there, would there be any point in asking 
them to testify ? 

Mr. Zastockt. I wonder if they would want to. Some of these men 
probably are in distant places. The question arises whether the com- 
mittee is going to stand the expense of bringing them here. 

Mrs. Cuurcnu. Mr. Chairman, what bothers me, after all is this: 
a man may wish to sell newspapers or he may wish to make himself 
sensational, but if he has some reputation, I cannot see why he would 
overnight decide that he wanted to take a chance on a thing like this, 
if his statements can, as has been said here, be so readily refuted. 
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(The following list has been submitted for inclusion in the record 
at this point :) 


CORRESPONDENTS AND REPORTERS WHO HAVE VISITED VIETNAM DvuRING THE PAst 


YEAR 

Name Affiliation 
RN I dt Saint —aajpamenh nase bogie Wall Street Journal. 
Mrnest KY binidiey.- 2.22 220 EOL ah Newsweek. 
Jainés Belli S300. 2 Ol ci ea Time /Life. 
Guas McGregers.—<1< lp de reek New York Times. 
TE RR a ai nn Time /Life. 
MU SIUUUUNN ca Sd Us eee New York Times. 
Bem, re ene ith ke oi Reporter. 
Beott Lenvitee su. ct ite Jaw ade Time /Life. 
RebertP. Martite1. iio dsb jalt U.S. News & World Report. 
TEU OU 5 re en Chicago Daily News. 
Soh eert st es ee li Business Week. 
Vermont Royster_____.__. = aL Wall Street Journal. 
Merdinand KRahRe oe os i Se se Independence. 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong___.......--_-- Foreign Affairs. 
Beare) PO eg tins Be ie Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Mr. Zasiocks. I am not certain that Mr. Colegrove reported only 
on rumors. Nevertheless, I wonder what caused him to send the kind 
of reports that he did. 

Ambassador Dursrow. As I testified before the Senate, sir, in my 29 
years experience in the Foreign Service I have never been in a bigger 
and more effective rumor factory in my life than Saigon itself. We 
hear fantastic reports. The main street as you know is called Catinat. 
Its name in Vietnamese is Tu Do but it is known as Catinat generally 
speaking, and locally all Vietnamese and Europeans refer to “Radio 
Catinat.” That is the rumor factory of the sidewalk cafes, where Mr. 
Colegrove says we go to drink gin and tonic, ourselves. 

About 2 years ago one Saturday morning my naval attaché came to 
see me out of breath and said “I have just gotten a report from a foreign 
attaché that the Army has revolted, they have Diem surrounded in the 
palace, and they have told him if he resigns and flees the country they 
will not shoot him.” 

I said “The palace is just up the street. Go up and see if you can 
get near there.” 

He went up and all was calm and normal. About 2 hours later he 
came back. He had been checking various places and he said “No, 
it was not here in Saigon, he was in Dalat. Diem is in Dalat and the 
army has captured him up there and told this same story about the 
army’s ultimatum. 

One of my staff happened to be in Dalat that weekend. We checked 
with him later and he had actually seen Diem and talked with him 
so the rumor was not true. But at cocktail parties that very Satur- 
day night that story was going all over the town. 

I tell this rather long story because I think perhaps Mr. Colegrove 
got much of his information from “Radio Catinat” and various other 
antigovernment sources. The Communists spread rumors through 
“Radio Catinat” which they use as a soundingboard. I am afraid he 
was a victim of some of those things. 

Mr. Prrcurr. Mr. Chairman, I still have great confidence in the 
American people as a jury instead of any newspaperman. It seems 
to me this thing has generated so much publicity and I think instead 
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of just taking one or two of the allegations, if the Department would 
take the four articles and take them one by one—take his accusation 
and answer it—his accusation—the smallest and the largest—most any 
American can read that and tell who is covering up. 

Mr. Zastocgsr. Mr. Pilcher, during last Monday’s meeting we were 
advised that we would have an item-by-item answer to those accusa- 
tions furnished for our record. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Yes, I believe I was here. But I think I could take 
his accusation and then take the answer, one by one, and make up my 
mind on the question. I think most everybody else could. 

Ambassador Dursrow. Dr. Chairman, when we got the full series 
of articles, we broke them down into some 30 basic accusations and we 
have been trying and I think we have a fairly good record, to give 
the facts in regard to the 30. Now perhaps somebody else can get 
44 after reading them because there is a lot of innundo and other 
things of that kind. 

For instance, we do have a commissary there, yes. Most of us 
use the commissary. That is true. There are things of that kind 
that are quite factual. But we are really seriously perturbed by 
these things because of the facts that we will produce show quite an- 
other picture—I did not try to give you all of them in the paper I 
presented this morning. There is one accusation about the bridge, 
the bridge deal and the bidding on the bridge deal. Mr. Gardiner 
and other members of USOM and the ICA staff here have gone into 
that in great detail. It might be worthwhile if you care to have him 
talk on that because that is one of the things which came out in the 
Senate hearings that Mr. Colegrove insists is correct. We are sure 
it is not. 

Mr. Zasxocki. I would prefer to continue the questioning before 
we get to the bridge story. 

Judge Saund 

Mr. Saunp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. No questions. 

Mr. Zastocki. Mr. Chiperfield? Any questions? 

Mr. CurrerrreLp. Mr. Chairman, no questions, thank you. 

Mr. Zastockr. Mr. Murphy—- 

Mr. Murruy. No questions. 

Mr. Zastocki. We are delighted to have a colleague visiting with 
us this morning, Congressman George Miller, who I understand is 
a friend of Ambassador Durbrow and was anxious to hear you, sir, 
and to see you. 

Mr. Gardiner, you may proceed with the bridge story. 

(See page 83 for explanation.) 

Mr. Zasiockr. If you will suspend for a moment, Mr. Gardiner, we 
have this problem of future meetings. The committee announcement 
stated that we were going to have an open session this afternoon, and 
that we were hopeful that Mr. Colegrove would testify. 

I might add, since I believe that many of my colleagues may have 
missed it, that, on Wednesday last, speaking only for myself, Funle 
a statement on the floor of the House about the Colegrove articles. 
My statement reflected a personal opinion, based on the information 
made available to our committee by the Department of State and 
ICA on Monday July 27. I thought it advisable to suggest to my col- 
leagues that, before replying to letters regarding the Ccliuireve arti- 
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cles, they await the report of our subcommittee which intends to go 
into this matter in detail. : 

In that statement, of course, I mentioned some of the refutations, 
statistics, and facts made available to us by the Department of State 
and ICA. Prior to that time we had hoped, of course, to have Mr. 
Colegrove before our committee. Mr. Colegrove then indicated that 
he had to clear his appearance before our committee with his superiors, 
because he felt that one member may have already prejudged the 
case. I spoke to Mr. Walker Stone, Mr. Colegrove’s superior, and 
advised him that we were of an open mind although I had already 
made a preliminary statement on the subject on the basis of informa- 
tion available to me. I pointed out that other members of the com- 
mittee, as well as I, were desirous of having Mr. Colegrove before us. 

I received a letter today and I would like to insert it in the record. 
On the basis of this letter, perhaps we should decide at this time 
whether we should have a meeting this afternoon, or postpone further 
meetings until Mr. Colegrove will be available. 

I might state that there are others who are desirous of appearing 
before the committee. 

(The letter is as follows :) 

Aveust 3, 1959. 
Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ZABLOCKI: Your invitation to testify Monday, August 3, before your 
subcommittee concerning articles I have written about the American foreign 
aid program in Vietnam has been relayed to me. 

Although the speech you delivered from the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives on July 30 indicates that you have prejudged the case before examining the 
evidence, I write to advise you that I shall be happy to appear before your sub- 
committee as a voluntary witness as soon as I have discharged obligations I 
have assumed as a witness before the Foreign Relations Subcommittee of the 
U.S. Senate, of which Senator Mansfield is chairman. 

It is my belief that there must be some members of your subcommittee who 
have not closed their minds, as you seem to have done. It is my belief that 
there must be some members of your subcommittee who desire to learn the 
whole truth of what is occurring in Vietnam. And it is my belief that, as an 
American citizen, I have a responsibility to provide them information in my 
possession. 

I appeared before Senator Mansfield’s subcommittee through 2 days of open 
hearings last week, and have been advised that I shall likely be summoned 
before this subcommittee in executive session this week. I have promised to 
produce for the Senate subcommittee in executive session the names of wit- 
nesses they may wish to summon and documents they may wish to examine. 
Iam now engaged in that work. 

Since Senator Mansfield’s subcommittee has manifested a determination to 
learn all the facts concerning the American foreign aid program in Vietnam— 
and to withhold its judgment until the evidence is in—I feel obligated to 
devote all my available time and energies currently to providing information 
Senator Mansfield’s subcommittee seeks. 

After Senator Mansfield’s subcommittee has discharged me of these respon- 
sibilities, if there are any further questions on which your subcommittee wishes 
my testimony, I shall appear as a willing witness. 

Respectfully yours, 
ALBERT M. CoLeGROvVE. 

Mr. Zastockti. This implies that Mr. Colegrove will not be avail- 
able to our committee until the Senate hearings are over. 

I thought I ought to advise the members of what has transpired 
over the weekend. I spoke to Mr. Walker Stone, and he expressed 
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his feelings by saying that my remarks in the House were intem- 

rate del prejudiced the case. He thought it would be futile for 
Mr. Colegrove to come before our committee. I tried to persuade 
him that I made my statement only to alert my colleagues not to take 
the articles at face value, and to indicate that our subcommittee was 
looking into the matter. This, as a matter of fact, was my primary 
reason, because prior to my statement we haven’t had any announce- 
ment of the fact that our committee was active in this case. I also 
wanted to make it very clear'that the’Foreign Affairs Committee was 
very conscious of shortcomings in our foreign aid program, was eval- 
uating the program, and had been doing it for months in the past. 

Now a Mr. Broderick is willing to come before the committee. He 
had been with NCWC in the refugee resettlement program in Viet- 
nam. He volunteered to come before the committee to give his first- 
hand report on how that program was handled, so we do have one 
witness in addition to the present witnesses. 

The question is, Shall we continue this afternoon in executive ses- 
sion, or continue this afternoon in open session; and, if Mr. Cole- 
grove does not appear today, should we hold an open session with 
Mr. Colegrove at some future date? 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Do I understand that you have an inkling of hope 
that he will appear this afternoon ¢ 

Mr. Zasiockt. Personally, I don’t see how he can avoid coming 
before this committee, unless we tell him that we don’t want him— 
and we certainly do want him here. 

But we have another problem : Ambassador Durbrow, Mr. Gardiner, 
and General Williams are unable to remain in the city for any length 
of time. They may not be here when Mr. Colegrove will be able to 
appear, and I don’t think that that would be a proper procedure. 
They would like to be here when Mr. Colegrove appears before our 
committee. 

Ambassador Dursrow. Very much so. 

Mr. Zastockt. And we don’t want to be placed in the position of 
being blamed for holding them here when things are happening on 
the Indochina Peninsula. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. On the other hand, if we hold an open session with 
only one side present, we may be laying ourselves open to the criticism 
that we have jumped into the defense without hearing the accuser. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Well, we will be subject to even more criticism 
if we hold a further executive session. 

I might point out that Ambassador Durbrow, Mr. Gardiner, and 
General Williams are also subject to call by the Senate, and will very 
likely be called Tuesday afternoon to an executive session. 

Ambassador Dursrow. No, sir. We understand that the Senate 
is going to meet in executive session to discuss what they are going to 
do further, on Tuesday afternoon at half past two. It was indicated 
to us that they might ask us to come to an executive session some time 
later. When, we do not know as of this moment. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Would there be any possibility of getting the Senate 
committee to state that it was through with Mr. Colegrove or would 
not call him this week ? 

Mr. Zastocgt. I had tried to obtain that sort of a statement from 
the Senators. I talked to their counsel, as well as to Senator Mans- 
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cles, they await the report of our subcommittee which intends to go 
into this matter in detail. 

In that statement, of course, I mentioned some of the refutations, 
statistics, and facts made available to us by the Department of State 
and ICA. Prior to that time we had hoped, of course, to have Mr. 
Colegrove before our committee. Mr. Colegrove then indicated that 
he had to clear his appearance before our committee with his superiors, 
because he felt that one member may have already prejudged the 
case. I spoke to Mr. Walker Stone, Mr. Colegrove’s superior, and 
advised him that we were of an open mind although I had already 
made a preliminary statement on the subject on the basis of informa- 
tion available to me. I pointed out that other members of the com- 
mittee, as well as I, were desirous of having Mr. Colegrove before us. 

I received a letter today and I would like to insert it in the record. 
On the basis of this letter, perhaps we should decide at this time 
whether we shoy]d have a meeting this afternoon, or postpone further 
meetings until Mr. Colegrove will be available. 

I might state that there are others who are desirous of appearing 
before the committee. 

(The letter is as follows :) 

Aveust 3, 1959. 
Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Zascockr: Your invitation to testify Monday, August 3, before your 
subcommittee concerning articles I have written about the American foreign 
aid program in Vietnam has been relayed to me. 

Although the speech you delivered from the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives on July 30 indicates that you have prejudged the case before examining the 
evidence, I write to advise you that I shall be happy to appear before your sub- 
committee as a voluntary witness as soon as I have discharged obligations I 


have assumed as a witness before the Foreign Relations Subcommittee of the 
U.S. Senate, of which Senator Mansfield is chairman. 

It is my belief that there must be some members of your subcommittee who 
have not closed their minds, as you seem to have done. It is my belief that 
there must be some members of your subcommittee who desire to learn the 
whole truth of what is occurring in Vietnam. And itis my belief that, as an 
American citizen, I have a responsibility to provide them information in my 
possession. 

I appeared before Senator Mansfield’s subcommittee through 2 days of open 
hearings last week, and have been advised that I shall likely be summoned 
before this subcommittee in executive session this week. I have promised to 
produce for the Senate subcommittee in executive session the names of wit- 
nesses they may wish to summon and documents they may wish to examine. 
Iam now engaged in that work. 

Since Senator Mansfield’s subcommittee has manifested a determination to 
learn all the facts concerning the American foreign aid program in Vietnam— 
and to withhold its judgment until the evidence is in—I feel obligated to 
devote all my available time and energies currently to providing information 
Senator Mansfield’s subcommittee seeks. 

After Senator Mansfield’s subcommittee has discharged me of these respon- 
sibilities, if there are any further questions on which your subcommittee wishes 
my testimony, I shall appear as a willing witness. 

Respectfully yours, 
ALBERT M. COLEGROVE. 


Mr. Zasvockr. This implies that Mr. Colegrove will not be avail- 
able to our committee until the Senate hearings are over. 

I thought I ought to advise the members of what has transpired 
over the weekend. I spoke to Mr. Walker Stone, and he expressed 
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his feelings by saying that my remarks in the House were intem- 

rate ak prejudiced the case. He thought it would be futile for 
Mr. Colegrove to come before our committee. I tried to persuade 
him that I made my statement only to alert my colleagues not to take 
the articles at face value, and to indicate that our subcommittee was 
looking into the matter. This, as a matter of fact, was my primary 
reason, because prior to my statement we haven’t had any announce- 
ment of the fact that our committee was active in this case. I also 
wanted to make it very clear that the Foreign Affairs Committee was 
very conscious of shortcomings in our foreign aid program, was eval- 
uating the program, and had been doing it for months in the past. 

Now a Mr. Broderick is willing to come before the committee. He 
had been with NCWC in the refugee resettlement program in Viet- 
nam. He volunteered to come before the committee to give his first- 
hand report on how that program was handled, so we do have one 
witness in addition to the present witnesses. 

The question is, Shall we continue this afternoon in executive ses- 
sion, or continue this afternoon in open session; and, if Mr. Cole- 
gee does not appear today, should we hold an open session with 

ir. Colegrove at some future date? 

Mrs. Cuurcnu. Do I understand that you have an inkling of hope 
that he will appear this afternoon ¢ 

Mr. Zasiocki. Personally, I don’t see how he can avoid coming 
before this committee, unless we tell him that we don’t want him— 
and we certainly do want him here. 

But we have another problem : Ambassador Durbrow, Mr. Gardiner, 
and General Williams are unable to remain in the city for any length 
of time. They may not be here when Mr. Colegrove will be able to 
appear, and I don’t think that that would be a proper procedure. 
They would like to be here when Mr. Colegrove appears before our 
committee. 

Ambassador Dursrxow. Very much so. 

Mr. Zastocki. And we don’t want to be placed in the position of 
being blamed for holding them here when things are happening on 
the Indochina Peninsula. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. On the other hand, if we hold an open session with 
only one side present, we may be laying ourselves open to the criticism 
that we have jumped into the defense without hearing the accuser. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Well, we will be subject to even more criticism 
if we hold a further executive session. 

I might point out that Ambassador Durbrow, Mr. Gardiner, and 
General Williams are also subject to call by the Senate, and will very 
likely be called Tuesday afternoon to an executive session. 

Ambassador Durpsrow. No, sir. We understand that the Senate 
is going to meet in executive session to discuss what they are going to 
do further, on Tuesday afternoon at half past two. It was indicated 
to us that they might ask us to come to an executive session some time 
later. When, we do not know as of this moment. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Would there be any possibility of getting the Senate 
committee to state that it was through with Mr. Colegrove or would 
not call him this week ? 

Mr. Zasvockt. I had tried to obtain that sort of a statement from 
the Senators. I talked to their counsel, as well as to Senator Mans- 
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field, and they operate, as you well know, separately from our body, 
and have certain prerogatives and procedures that they do not care to 
by pass. . ; 

Personally, I feel we should hold an open session and announce 
very frankly that Colegrove, unable to be here today, will appear be- 
fore the committee eventually. 

[ might state for the record that I had received a call Friday after- 
noon from the press, asking about the subcommittee’s program for 
Monday, and I very clearly stated that we had intended to meet in 
an executive session in the morning, and in an open session in the 
afternoon. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. What is your wish, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Zantocki. My wish is to abide by the majority decision of the 
committee, although I personally believe that if we cancel the open 
session, we may subject the committee’s motion to certain question 
on the part of those who feel that we are bidding for time on behalf 
of those who are protecting the program. 

Ambassador Dursrow. Mr. Chairman, I honestly feel that we have 
a lot of work to do in Saigon and we should get back there as soon 
as possible, but I personally feel—I don’t know about General Wil- 
liams and Mr. Gardiner, but I am so angry and disturbed by these 
allegations that 1 would like very much myself to be here to face Mr. 
Colegrove in open session or otherwise, because this has done, as I 
stated, a lot of harm to our position in Southeast Asia and we better 
try to clear it up as best we can. 

Mr. ZasLocks. If I may venture my views, since we do have another 
witness other than the Government witness, who has volunteered to 
testify before the committee, it would be unfair to him now to suddenly 
call it off. 

I suggest we continue with an open session beginning with the bridge 
report and state at the beginning of the session that Mr. Colegrove 
was invited and will very likely appear before our ccmmittee at his 
convenience. We should further state that it is the intention of the 
cominittee to extend invitations to other newspaper correspondents who 
were in that area. Therefore, ours will be a continuing open session, 
and I don’t think we can then be accused of listening only to any one 
side of the story. 

If it is agreeable to the members of the subcommittee, we will recess 
until 2:30 thisafternoon. Is there any objection ¢ 

The committee is adjourned until 2:30 this afternoon. 

Mr. Gardiner will begin the bridge story from the very beginning 
so there will be a sequence. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene in open session at 2 :30 p.m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subeommittee reconvened at 2:45 o’clock p.m., in room G-3 
U.S. Capitol, Hon. Clement J. Zablocki (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee), presiding. 

Mr. Zastockt. The committee will come to order. 

We will resume the hearings of the subcommittee on the Far East 
and the Pacific, particularly concerning the situation in Vietnam. 


’ 
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This morning we heard Ambassador Eldridge Durbrow, U.S, Am- 
bassador to Vietnam; the Honorable Arthur Z. Gardiner, Chief, 
USOM, Vietnam; and Lt. Gen. Samuel Williams, Chief, MA AG 1, V iet- 
nam, in executive session. We will continue the hearings in open 
session. 

Mr. Gardiner was reporting to the committee on the bridge item. 
Before you resume your report, Mr. Gardiner, is Mr. Broderic “k here # 

He is not here. He is the only other sc heduled witness. Albert 
Colegrove was also scheduled originally, but he advised the committee 
that he is unable to testify today because he is still obligated, as he 
states, obligated to the Senate. 

We hope that he will appear before our subcommittee at some future 
date. The subcommittee also would like to hear from other reporters 
who have been in the area and who would voluntarily care to report 
to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Gardiner. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR Z. GARDINER, DIRECTOR, USOM, 
VIETNAM 


(Mr. Gardiner began his testimony in executive session on bids for 20 bridge 
spans in Vietnam. The subcommittee had to recess before he was able to com- 
plete his testimony. In order to provide an uninterrupted statement, Mr. 
Gardiner’s testimony has been lifted, without alteration, from the morning 
session to the afternoon session. See p. 79.) 

Mr. Garpiner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Among other projects looking toward the rehabilitation of the 
basic econom of Vietnam, was one for the reconstruction of the 
railroad which used to run all the way from Saigon to the northern 
border of Vietnam. Now, of course, ‘the country is cut at the 17th 
parallel but the purpose of this project was to restore the right-of-way 
all the way from Saigon to Hue and Quang Tri, which is the town 
nearest the 17th parallel, where the dermacation line exists. That 
railway line was good in part but a good many of the bridges, par- 
ticularly, had been destroyed during the fighting in the Second World 
War and the fighting thereafter. “Many of the bridges were down. 
and much of the actual rail on dry land had been hidden and buried 
by the Communists. 

We agreed to purchase necessary equipmen :, bridge materials, 
and the like—for the restoration of that right-of-way. The actual 
work of restoration was carried out by the construction department 
of the Vietnam Railroad Company, which is a Government corpora- 
tion. Among other requirements which were agreed upon between 
our railway experts and the Vietnamese were 20 bridge spans identified 
as the Krupp-type. I might say that our railroad adviser is the re- 
tired superintendent of the Chicago-Northwestern Railway and a man 
who has had but one job all his life. His name is Leonard Reynolds. 
His immediate superior in the mission is an engineer whom I consider 
to be of highest caliber. He has had a lifetime of experience largely 
in Government work, with the Nebraska Highway Department, and 
with the Corps of Engineers during the war. He was laees by Gov- 





ernor, Senator Griswold, to work in Greece in the Greek aid program. 
After 9 years in Greece participating in the restoration work that has 
been going on there he went to Vietnam. His name is McCauley. 
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The invitation to bid was made for these 20 Krupp-type or equiva- 
lent steel spans in February 1958; various modifications were made in 
March and April, and the bids were opened on May 16, 1958. 

There has been a lot of talk about who was, and who was not, present 
and I would like to get into the record some rather dull details. I 
would like to have the chance to try to make as complete a record as 
possible, if that is all right. 

Mr. Zasiockr. Proceed. 

Mr. Garprner. The signed attendance register book at that bid open- 
ing conducted by the Central Purchasing Agency of the Government 
of Vietnam, shows 16 persons who were present. One, Mr. Gonder, 
was the eighth man to sign the register and the representative of a 
company called Eurasia was the ninth. The record shows that the 
bids were read at the opening, and that the 48th bid read was the bid 
of Eurasia. That record is available in Saigon. It is apparently a 
very important record. 

Altogether 65 bids were opened by the Central Purchasing Agency 
at 9 o’clock on the morning of May 16, 1958. An abstract of those 
bids which has been prepared by the controller of the U.S. operation 
mission, Saigon, is attached. It will be noted that American interests 
were concerned in at least four of these offers and curiously enough, 
two bids were made on behalf of Bethlehem Steel. The lowest bid 
happens to be a German bid, the German bid is quoted $324,000. A 
French firm made two bids on behalf of Japanese interests : $517,000 
and $533,000. 

The fourth bid was Eurasia, $549,780. 

The fifth bid was a Japanese firm, $554,000, and the sixth bid was 
the American Trading Co., of Vietnam, on behalf of Bethlehem Steel, 
$559,810. 

Another bid of another American Trading Co.—there happen to 
be two in Vietnam—was $597,000. 

Connell Bros. bid on behalf of Bethlehem Steel Co., $603,800. A1- 
together there were 65 bidders on that particular transaction. I 
would like to offer that abstract of bids, Mr. Chairman, for the record 
as exhibit A. 

Mr. Zantock1. Without objection it will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The document, exhibit A, is as follows :) 


EXxuHrsit A 


Invitation No. 281—Abstract of bids PIO/C No. 30-33-095-9-70449, code 660, 
item 8 


Bidders | Suppliers | Country Quotations Remarks 











Lam Son... ....| Back & Hankel...| Germany... .. $324,720.00 | CF SGN _ (656 metric tons). 
Mechanical properties of steel 





| are not in accordance with our 
| | specifications. 

Descours & | Kishimoto Shoten.| Japan_........| 517,400.00 | CF TNE-QNHON-8SGN—1,880 

Cabaud. | } metric tons in accordance with 

| | Japanese industry standard. 

Mechanical properties of steel 

|} not in accordance with our 
| specifications. 

ee - oi tt Ee ae 533,000.00 | Same as above (material JIS 

1 8850). 

















we 


— So Se. 
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Invitation No. 281—Abstract of bids PIO/C No. 30-33-095-9-70449, code 660, 
item 8—Continued 








Bidders | Suppliers | Country Quotations | Remarks 
| } i 
Eurasia. - | S.A. des Ateliers | Belgium......| $549,780.00 | CF Saigon and TNE (1,428 
| de Construc- | | metric tons) bigh tensile steel 
| tions de Jambes- | |} 52 and mild steel 37. In 
Namur. | | accordance with AREA and 
i 


ASTM. Contract No. 436. 


Dainan Koosi......| Same as bidder....| Japan_.......-. | §654,260.00| CF SGN 2,635 metric tons. 
| Material in accordance with 
| 8. 
American Trading | Bethlehem Steel United States 559, 810.00 | CF SGN only (1,850 metric tons). 
Co. of Vietnam. | Co. | Plus: V N$108,520.64 for trans- 
| | port between Saigon-Quinhon- 
‘Tourane. 
Antonio Badoni-. Same as bidder....| Italy -..-...- ‘ 562, 315.00 | CF TNE and Quinhon (2,050 


metric tons). 


American Trading | American Trad- United States 597,805.00 | CF SGN only; approximately 


| 
Co., Inc. | ing Co. of New 4,530,000 pounds (same as in 
York. |  Misetal’s bid). 
Landis Bros........| Paindavoine......| France ..| 897,120.00 | CF SGN; 1,866 metric tons. 
Tran Van Thi___.- | Dainan Koosi__...| Japan__----- 606, 280.00 | CF SGN. 
Daiichi Bussan...-- | Same as bidder... | AM iii | 607,097.20 | CF TNE and Guise: 1,866 
| metric tons. Material in ac- 
cordance with JIS. 
Connell Bros.......| Bethlehem Steel United States.| 603,846.00 | CF TNE and Quinhon; 1,850 
. | metric tons. (Same as in 





American ‘Trading Co. of 


| Vietnam bid.) 
Same as bidder.._. 














Kisenwerke; Kaiser | Germany....- 617, 106.00 | CF SGN only; 1,960 metric tons, 
Slantern. | | 
Antonio Badoni..-- ok Oe ata bite 618, 765.00 | CF SGN only; 2,490 metric tons. 
Landis Bros........| Paindavoine____ France... __. 621, 072.00 | CF SGN; 1,816 metric tons. 
Eurasia. ....... ..--| 8.A. des Ateliers Belgium..._. 639, 840.00 | CF SGN-TNE; 1,860 metric 
de Construc- tons mield steel 37. 
| tions de Jambes. 
Misetal, Inc... -- M ee aes | United States. 640, 254.00 | CF SGN; 4,530,000 pounds. 
New York. | 
Tokyo Food | Same as bidder....| Japan_--..-..- | 642,900.00 | CF SGN or Quinhon and TNE; 
Products. | | 2,364 metric tons. 
Bouchout et << Belgium..._. | 643,600.00; CF SGN. No mention of 
Thirion. spares weight. 
Do. eenaea ibiebe pctiand Sys. aes | 656,800.00 | Same as above but spaces to be 
} | | assembled by turned bolts on 
| the work field. 
ee einen teen France........ | 664,377.00; CF TNE and Quinhon; 1,785 
| | | _ metric tons. 
Dayde & Baudet; |_....do...........-- ee do.........| 668,712.00 | CF SGN; 1,760 metric tons. 
Donon Roussel. 
Landis Bros_....-.- | Paindavoine- - ---. --d0_......--| 677,040.00 | CF SGN; 2,184 metric tons. 
Horbach & Same as bidder__..| Germany. -.-- 687, 182.50 | CF SGN; 1,406 metric tons, 
Schmitz. 
Ste Eiffel oto st bimeasan Utne ncatecected | ee | 692,098.20} CF TNE and Quinhon; 1,854 
| metric tons. 
Coutinho Caro... -- Ak. deincndbaieieells Germany - -. .- 693,960.00 | CF TNE and Quinhon; 1,400 
} metric tons. 
Werkspoor_.....-. Ee ee Netherlands._.| 699, 460.00 | No specifications. 
| | PRR WR, eee RS 704,612.70 | CF TNE and Quinhon; 1,85 
| metric tons. 
Vereinigte Osterei sai ODenncip toachsn asthe 714, 000.00 | CF SGN; 2,040 metric tons. 
Chiche. } 
Ste Eiffel.........-. Seek cia. de dea helen | France........ | 722,411.10 | CF SGN; 1,854 metric tons. 
Horvesea@ 2s fence GO... cncacaccen) WORE. Ss. 735, 708.70 | CF SGN; 1,606 metric tons. 
Schmitz. | 
J. Rieckermann....|.....do......----.-- ...--d0.........| 749,359.00 | CF SGN and TNE; 1,792 metric 
| tons. 
Horbach & cla del ak ah aaa ee 753, 966.08 | CF SGN; 1,792 metric tons. 
Schmitz. 
Coutinho Caro-.. wich dita mS ee 768, 580.00 | CF TNE and Quinhon; 1,608 
metric tons. 
a desk tin do — | eee ee ee ee ee OD tick aking 774, 120.00 | CF TNE and Quinhon; 1,690 
| metric tons. 
Forges de Sa OA isu France. ....... 775, 740.00 | CF SGN and TNE; 2,360 metric 
Strasbourg. | tons. 
Central Trust of |(..--- Gnikinckeetere Free China_._- 781, 612.50 | CF SGN; 2,850 metric tons. 
China. | 
PORE E 0b ssc Ave ceQcscicdeenses France.......- 806,420.00 | CF SGN-TNE; 2,350 metric 
Strasbourg. | tons. 
Hindoustan ead RS ES 806, 760.00 | CF SGN; 2,490 metric tons. 
Motors, Ltd. | 
Wintcidncenccutdaalidead i cetaiatttipemaa Se cietatchitadenisaed | 809,250.00 | No specifications. 
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Invitation No. 281—-Abstract of bids PIO/C No. 30-83-095-9-70449, code 660, 
item 8—Continued 


Bidders Suppliers Country Quotations Remarks 


Eurasia ous : Ste des Ateliersde | Belgium... 816,720.00; CF SGN-TNE; 2,490 metric 
Constructions | tons. 
de Jambhes 
Federic Pordes Waaener Biro Austria_.... 816, 720.00 | CF Quinhon-TNE; 2,490 metric 
ind Wiener i | tons. 
Bruckenbau | 
Coutinho Caro Same as bidder__..| Germany. --.. 827, 740.00 | CF TNE-Quinhon; 1,920 metric 
| tons 
The Nissho Co Sean do 3 ...| Japan_........| 834,600.00 | CF SGN; 2.499 metric tons. 
Comptoirs inter- | Awaus Francois | Belgium......| 835,850.00; CF SGN-TNE; 2,490 metric 
nationaux de S.A. | | tons. 
materiaux de 
constructions. | | 
Fisenbau ; Same as bidder Germany 839, 100.00 | CF SGN; 2,490 metric tons 
Vereingete Oste- ee at Japdats Ge, sateen .-| 839,130.00 Do. 
reichische. | 
Ngo-Ngoc-Dong Stahbbau B Saar...........| 843,000.00 | CF SGN; 2,400 metric tons 
Seibert | 
Ngo Van Hoal..-. Rheinstahl Germany.....| 860,295.00 | CF SGN; 2,490 metric tons. 
| Bruckenbau. 
Coutinho Caro.....| Same as bidder....|.....do.........| 844,260.00 | CF TNE and Quinhon; 2,000 
| metric tons. 
Viet Hai Iran Nippon F | §87, 100.00 | CF SGN; 1,024 metric tons. 
Trading Co. 
Ngo Ngoc Dong....| Stahlbau B. 3 -ailldiceetings 893, 000.00 | CF TNE; 2,400 metric tons. 
Seibert. | 
Connell Bros... . Sievener;’A, G. | Germany 910, 544.40 | CF TNE-Quinhon; 2,490 metric 
Geisweid tons. 
Kloecnerhauss ._...| Same as bidder_.__|.....do_. 914, 594.00 Do. 
Lucia : Haimann; DS eS otneme 928, 770.00 | No specifications; CF SGN. 
Lehmann. 
Walter -| Same as bidder____|_....do 928, 980.00 | CF SGN; 2,600 metric tons. 
Klonnedortmund do Le coautl Jeu 929,083.00 | CF SGN-TNE; 2,490 metric 
tons. 
Ferrary is Ste des Tx en | France.......- 936, 240.00 | No specifications. 
mer et des | 
ponts, } 
Lam-Son_... ..-| Salzgitter Stahl Germany Ey 939,454.00 | CF SGN-TNE; 2,490 metric 
bau. | tons. 
Horbach & Same as bidder._..}.....do.....-.-. 949, 586.40 | CF SGN; 2,490 metric tons. 
Achmitz. | 
Transpacific Corp..| Transpacific Co. |_..- _..-.--| 960,050. 00 Do. 
teincke. 
Demag Same as bidder.___|_..- See 961, 140. 00 | Do. 
Heins Von Have...|.....do__._........].-. 965, 173.80 | CF SGN-Quinhon; 2,490 metric 





tons. 
Coutinho Caro_.... me ae 984, 297.00 | CF TNE-Quinhon; 2,499 metric 


tons. 
Compagnie Indus- | Winux.... “ Seiad : 1,026, 337.00 | CF SGN~-TNE; 2,490 metric 
trielle et Com- tons, 
merciale. 





Mr. Garprner. On May 16 a letter was addressed to the Central 
Purchasing Agency by one Mr. Frank Gonder, representing the 
American T rading Co. of Vietnam; refer rring to this invitation to bid; 
and attaching a brochure of the Bethlehem Steel Co. giving particu- 
lars regarding the qualities of certain types of steel, for aid in the 
evaluation of the product and the bid. 

I would like to draw the attention of the committee to this: that at 
that time, on May 16, there was no word of complaint by Mr. Gonder 
regarding the propriety or timeliness of the receipt of any competing 
bid. The bids were opened at 9 o’clock in the morning and presum- 
ably this letter, sent to help evaluate the bids, was written later. 

That is a presumption on my part, but I offer it as a suggestion. 

I would like to offer that letter, sir, as exhibit B. 

Mr. Zariocxt. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. 
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( Exhibit B is as follows :) 
ExuisiT B 


May 16, 1958. 
CENTRAL PURCHASING AUTHORITY, 


Saigon, Vietnam. 
(Attention: Mr. Bui-Van Loc, Director.) 

Dear Sire: Invitation No. 281. In the case of the 20 railroad spans, we are 
desirous of supplying your office with the latest technical information relative to 
high strength medium manganese steel. This product has been extensively 
developed by Bethlehem Steel Corp. and is now the preferred metal for this type 
work throughout the world and particularly in the United States. The material 
which we propose to furnish in high strength steel is shown in Bethlehem Steel 
Export Corp.’s sheet B-1, which accompanies our bid. 

The superiority of this high strength medium manganese steel is in the yield 
point. This is the determining factor in the design of steel sections and not the 
tensile strength. The tensile strength of ordinary A-7 structural steel and me- 
dium manganese steel is practically the same, but the minimum yield point is in 
the ratio of 50,000 pounds for high strength medium manganese steel to 33,000 
pounds for ordinary steel, or 1.5 to 1. 


Not only is there a weight saving in high strength medium manganese steel, 
but there is a considerable advantage in atmospheric corrosion resistance. 
High strength medium manganese steel contains .20/.35 copper and has an 
atmospheric corrosion resistance approximately twice that of ordinary carbon 
steel. 


The Bethlehem Steel Corp. has sent me a pamphlet showing complete specifi- 
eations of this product particularly developed by them and have asked me to 


forward it to the proper authorities to aid them in their evaluation of our 
product and our bid. 


Trusting that you will forward this information on to the evaluation experts 


so that they may consider these advantageous differences when they are evaluat- 
ing the bid, we are, 


Sincerely yours, 
FRANK GONDER. 

Mr. Garprner. Obviously, it was a very important matter for the 
Vietnamese to make the proper choice of the various bids, and they 
were faced with the fact that the weight of steel quoted for by Eurasia, 
the fourth bid, was 1,428 metric tons; the German bid, $324,000, was 
low, but it apparently did not meet the specifications. 

The second and third highest bids, quoted by a French firm on be- 
half of Japanese interests, did not meet the specifications. 

The Eurasia bid might, the fifth bid from Japanese interests might, 
and the Bethlehem bid might. What they did was to convene a panel 
of engineers. The Vietnamese who were on that engineering panel, 
Mr. Chairman, were trained in France and have good engineering de- 
grees, I believe. They are men for whom we havé a great deal of 
respect. 

They convened a panel of five engineers to sort out this business 
and try to make up their minds as to what bid should be accepted 
under the circumstances, 

After considering the situation they determined, this Vietnamese 
group, that the Eurasia bid was responsive in spite of the fact that it 
called for only 1,428 metric tons of steel, whereas the next bid, the 
Japanese bid, called for 2,600 and the Bethlehem bid for 1,850 metric 
tons of steel. But it was decided by this group that the Eurasia bid 
was responsive and that the trusses would carry the trains running on 
that railroad. I would like to offer that determination as exhibit C. 
It is in the French language. 
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(Exhibit C is as follows:) 


ExHIBIT © 
Invitation No. 281—PIO/C #30-33—095-9-70449, Code 660, Item 8 
VietNAM RartLway SysTeM (Fiscat YEAR 1957) 
PROCES VERBAL 


de la reunion du 18 Juin 1958 
de la Commission d’achat. 


Le 18 Juin 1958, a 11 H. 30, s’est reunie au siege du centre d’achat une com- 
mission domposee des membres suivants: 


Mr. Tran Le Quang, Ministre des Travaux Publics, representant la Regie des 
Cemins de Fer. 

Mr. Vu Van Thai, Directeur General du Budget et de l’Aide Exterieure 

Mr. Bui Van Loc, Directeur du Centre d’Achat 

Mr. Nguyen Ngoc Lam, Chef du Service Central des Voies et Batiments de la 
Regie des Chemins de Fer. 

Mr. Bui Huu Tuan, Ingenieur expert du Centre d’Achat. 

La commission commenca par etudier les differents modes de classement des 
offres etant donne la complexite des differentes specifications utilisees dans les 
projets. 

Apres avoir examine les projets, la commission adopta le classement suivant 
les prix apres montage propose par l’ingenieur expert. Ce classment tenait 
compte en plus des prix C.F. des offres, des frais de debarquement, des frais de 
transport a l’exterieur du pays, des frais de montage et des frais de peinture. 

Les chiffres utilises pour calculer ces differents frais etaient donnes par la 
Regie des Chemins de Fer elle-mene. 

Au point de vue technique, l’ingenieur expert presenta une etude comparative 
des projects dans les differentes offres par rapport aux reglements francais de 
1927. D’apres cette etude sommaire, d’une maniere generale tous les projets 
ont paru acceptables. Mais la commission elimina l’offre de BACK and HAN- 
KELL non conforme avec l’invitation et la variante No. 1 (517,000 US$) offerte 
par Descours & Cabaud car elle ne faisait l'objet d’aucune justification, la note 
de calcul presentee, etant faite pour la variante No. 2 qui utilisait l’acier JIS 
$8.50 et non l’acier JIS SS.41 

Il ressortit du classement suivant prix apres montage que la 3e proposition 
faite par EURASIA etait meilleur marche. 

Seulement la note de calcul de dette derniere prosition etait faite suivant les 
reglements allemands. Apres une courte discussion, la commission choisit la 3e 
proposition @ EURASIA a condition que la firme constructive JAMES NAMUR 
fournirair, pour le project d’execution, une nouvelle note de calcul faite suivant 
les reglements americans ou francais et qu'elle s’engagerait a renforcer les pieces 
insuffisantes d’apres la nouvelle note de calcul, et cela sans majoration de prix. 

La commission finit ses travaux vers 13H.30. 

Fait a Saigon, le 20 Juin 1958. 


Signe: Mr. le Ministre des Travaux Publics, representant la Regie des Chemins 


de Fer. 
Signe: Le Directeur General du Budget et de l’Aide Exterieure. 
Signe: Le Directeur du Centre d’Achat. 


Signe: Le Chef du Service Central des Voies & Batiments de Chemins de Fer. 
Signe : L’Ingenieur expert du Centre d’Achat. 


REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM—NATIONAL COMMITTEE For ForeEIGN AID 


Co QuAN MArI-DicH 


(Central Purchasing Authority) 


P.O. Box 280 Saigon, Vietnam—Cable : Mai-Dich Saigon. 
Tel. 23,203 Saigon 299 & 485. 

Contract #436.3068. 

Contract date 30 June 1958. 
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Delivery date: Not later than December 31, 195s. 
Amount: US $549,780.00. 
Seller’s name: EURASIA. 
Seller’s address : 20, Nguyen-Hue Saigon. 
Seller’s name code: 10-32-0002. 
PIO/C #30-33-095-9-70449. 
Invitation 7281-04028. 
L/C #35,140/1ICA date 16/7/58. 
U.S. Bank : Chase Manhattan Bank, New York. 
(C & F) Saigon & Tourane ( Vietnam). 
Consignee : Co-Quan Mai-Dich Ngoai-Vien Saigon. 
This contract is hereby entered into by Co-Quan Mai-Dich, an agency of the 
Republic of Vietnam with authority to contract, created by Presidential decree 
No. 88—TC dated 29 June 1956, purchaser, with the above named. 


EURASIA 


Seller, for the furnishing of the commodities and/or services by the seller to 
the Purchaser as listed below and on the continuation sheets attached. 

This contract constitutes an acceptance of the items as noted herein by the 
Purchaser and is subject to all the terms and conditions of above referenced 
invitation, including the general conditions for Vietnamese Government Procure- 
ment contracts financed by the United States of America International Cooper- 
ation Administration, 15 Feb. 1956. 





ijl 
Contract | ICA | PIO/C MD item code No. and | unit 











item No. code item description Quantity Unit rice 
No. No. .0.b. 
Soccer 660 8 | Bridges, 20 riveted steel truss 1, 428 | Metric ton. $340. 00 
spans. 


As to the implementation project, a new note of computation made pur- 
suant to the American or French regulations would have to be provided by 
“Ste Anonyme des Ateliers de Construction de James” concerns. 

You are to have inspection performed at the factory by Societe Nationale de 
Chemin de Fer Belge, Bruxelles. 

Inspection reports are to be furnished to us direct. 

The above total contract price represents a total of US$485,520.00 f.0.b. Cost 
plus US$64,260.00 for transportation costs of the above named commodities 
50 percent of which unloaded at Saigon and 50 percent unloaded at Tourane. 

The conference rate freight cost is subject to increase or decrease as of the 
shipping date. Evidence of conference rate change must be furnished to us 
in advance of shipment. 

Letter of credit to be opened in favor of Societe Anonyme des Ateliers de 
Construction de James, rue de la Gare, 14-James, Namur Belgium, supplier 
of above commodities. 

Co-QUAN MAI-DIicu, 
By: Vu-Van-Thai, 
Director General of Budget and Foreign Aid. 

Mr. Garpiner. On July 16, 1958, a letter of credit was opened in 
favor of the Eurasia Corp. to cover the agreed contract price for these 
bridges. 

On July 28, 1958, Mr. Gonder wrote to the CPA requesting re- 
examination and reevaluation of the bids by professional engineers 
as the Eurasia bid called for less weight of metal than did the Bethle- 
hem Steel bid. 

_ The letter contains no word of complaint regarding propriety or 
timeliness of receipt of the Eurasia bid. 

I offer this letter, sir, as exhibit D. 
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(Exhibit D is as follows:) 
Exuisir D 


AMERICAN TRADING Co. OF VIETNAM, 
July 28, 1958. 
CENTRAL PURCHASING AUTHORITIES, VIETNAMESE GOVERNMENT, 
Saigon, Vietnam. 
(Attention Mr. Bui-Van Loc, Director.) 


Dear Sirs: We have received your notification of the award of invitation No. 
281-04028, ICA PIO/30-33-095-9-70449, code 660, item 8, to the Eurasia Co., 
20 Dai-Lo Nguyen Hue Saigon, Vietnam, for 1,428 metric tons steel bridge spans 
in the amount of $549,780 c.i.f. Saigon. 

We wish to formally protest this award and respectfully request that reex- 
amination and reevaluation be performed by professional and technical personnel 
of your office and also by professional and technical personnel of ICA of Vietnam. 

It is also requested that any further implementation of this award be sus- 
pended until completion of the requests contained in the preceding paragraph 
and the results of such reexamination and reevaluation be made known and 
available to all concerned. 

Our bid was prepared in its entirety by the Bethlehem Steel Corp. and specifies 
a requirement of 1,678.7 metric tons (1,850 net or short tons). 

The Eurasia bid specifies only 1,428 metric tons. Obviously there is a difference 
of 250 metric tons between the respective computations. 

This large difference certainly cannot be reconciled to by any professionally 
and/or technically qualified expert. Inasmuch as we are assured that our bid 
was prepared by qualified engineers of many years experience with the bridge 
design section of the Bethlehem Steel Corp., we believe that this one fact alone 
would dictate that a complete reexamination of the respective bids becomes 
almost mandatory—particularly since it also is obvious that high strength 
medium manganese steel (which was developed by Bethlehem originally, inci- 
dentally), is to be used in supplying this amount of reduced tonnage as compared 
to the estimated amount as shown by the original specifications, which was for 
carbon steel evidently. 

Presuming for the moment that the amount of 1,428 metric tons would be suffi- 
cient, which we certainly cannot agree with, a simple computation shows that 


by subtracting 250 metric tons from the Bethlehem bid price would lower the 
bid thus: 


Bethlehem original bid, 1,678 metric tons at $333.46 c.i.f. Saigon $559, 780 
Minus 250 metric tons at $333.46 c.i.f. Saigon 83, 365 


1,428 metric tons__- 476, 445 


476, 445 
549, 780 


Difference in Bethlehem favor 73, 335 


Your attention is invited to the difference between the unit cost of Bethlehem 
and the Eurasia Co., Bethlehem at $333.46 and Eurasia at $385—$51.54 per 
metric ton. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corp. scrupulously follows all design specifications and 
have conformed with all ASTM A-7 requirements in this bid plus offering their 
newest development in steel containing .20/.35 copper which results in a high 
resistance to atmospheric corrosion. (See previous letter dated May 16, 1958.) 
If any deviation from the original specifications have been authorized, we are 
not aware of them. 

In summation, we strongly contend that our bid submitted by us for Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. is, by far, the most meritorious and that we are entitled to 
know the reason why we were not awarded this bid. 

We will greatly appreciate your most early reply to the foregoing so that we 
may advise the Bethlehem office in New York. 

Most respectfully yours, 


FRANK GONDER. 
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Mr. Garprner. On August 1, 1958, the Central Purchasing Agency 
wrote to Mr. Gonder advising him that the bids were open for his 
reference and inspection and ee that if he had any further 
questions regarding the award, the CPA would be pleased to clarify 
his doubts. 

This letter is offered as exhibit E. 

(Exhibit E is as follows :) 


Exuisit E 
Sareon, August 1, 1958. 
AMERICAN TRADING Co. OF VIETNAM, 
Saigon. 

Dear Sirs: This acknowledges your letter dated July 28, 1958, relative to 
invitation 281-04028. 

We feel quite certain, after reading your letter, that you have not reviewed 
the bids which are and have been open for public reference. 

If you will refer to the bid which has been accepted you will find it has com- 
plete design data and calculations. We are sure if you will study these with 
some care you will reach exactly the same conclusion as we have. 

After you have reviewed the bids, if you have any further questions we shall 
be pleased to try to clarify anything still in doubt. 

Yours very truly, 
Vu-VAN-THAI, 
Director General of Budget and Foreign Aid. 


Mr. Garprner. On August 14, 1958, Mr. Gonder wrote to USOM, 
Saigon, enclosing letters exchanged with the CPA July 28, and Au- 
gust 1, protesting the proposed award and pointing out the discrep- 
ancy in the tonnage. Fie asked for reexamination by a bridge design 
engineer. He made no complaint regarding the timeliness of receipt 
or a of the Eurasia bid. 

offer that letter, sir, as exhibit F. 

(Exhibit F is as follows:) 


Exursir F 


AMERICAN TRADING Co. OF VIETNAM, 


August 14, 1958. 
U.S. Operations Mission To VIETNAM, 


Saigon, Vietnam 
(Attention: Mr. Arthur Z. Gardiner, Acting Director). 


Dear Simm: Enclosed herewith is our copy of the formal letter of protest ana 
also our request for a reexamination and reevaluation of invitation No, 281-04028 
ICA PIO/30-33-095-9-70449, code 660, item 8. 

Please note that in our second paragraph we have specifically requested that in 
addition to the professional and technical personnel of the Government of Viet- 
nam we also request that reexamination and reevaluation be performed by pro- 
fessional and technical personnel in your office. 

Also enclosed is the reply from Mr. Vu Van Thai, Director of Foreign Aid of 
the Government of Vietnam. It is obvious that the requests made to the Office 
of the Central Purchasing Authorities by us ig being ignored entirely and that 
red aoe action on the part of the Central Purchasing Authorities is to be 

It therefore appears mandatory to us that, to prevent further implementation 
of this award, formal protest be made direct to your office. 

The specifications clearly state that AREA and ASTMA~A-7 standards will be 
followed and which was, and is, the standards followed by ICA throughout the 
world whenever ICA writes the specifications as they were in this case. 

We respectfully submit that inasmuch as the Bethlehem Steel Corp. scrupu- 
lously following the above AREA and ASTM specifications has computed the 
required amount of tonnage to be 1,678.7 metric tons and the awardee computes 


44081—59 7 ' 
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it to be 1,428 metric tons, a difference of 250 metric tons, that something is 
obviously wrong and that a complete reexamination and reevaluation is cer- 
tainly required by a competent and fully qualified bridge designing engineer. 
Also, that the unit ton price be compared and kinds of steel critically analyzed. 
Our bid states a unit ton price of $333.46 C. & F. Saigon and offers high strength 
medium manganese steel, the latest product in use throughout the world. The 
award was made on a unit ton price of $385 C. & F. Saigon. Obviously this 
price difference alone clearly creates a question as to why we were not awarded 
the bid. 

For the record, we respectfully suggest that in all ICA-financed projects a 
professional and/or technically qualified representative of ICA be present at all 
examination and evaluation processes for awarding of bids. This was not done 
in this case. Such inconsistency as this cannot be understood by the writer as 
I am certain it cannot be understood by any American business firm and indi- 
vidual taxpayer aware of the tremendous cost of ICA throughout the world. 

Trusting that immediate action will be applied to the above, I am, 

Sincerely and respectfully, 


FRANK GONDER. 


Mr. Garpiner. On August 15, 1958, the next day, Mr. Gonder’s 
complaint was referred by USOM tothe CPA. Exhibit G. 
(Exhibit G is as follows:) 


Exursir G 
Avuoust 15, 1958. 
Subject: Invitation to bid No. 281-04028, ICA PIO/30-33-095-9-70449, code 660, 
item 8. 
Mr. Vu VAN THAI, 
Director of Budget and Foreign Aid, Saigon. 

DearR Mr. THar: We have had a complaint from a representative of an 
important steel manufacturer and fabricator regarding the award on this bid. 
It is of course the position of USOM that the responsibility for making such 
awards rests solely with the Government of Vietnam and we have no intention 
whatsoever of interfering with your decision. I do venture to draw this sub- 
ject to your attention as a very considerable sum is at stake. I therefore would 
appreciate word from you that the evaluation of these complex bids has been 
made with the most competent technical advice available to you. 

Yours very truly, 


ArtHourR Z. GARDINER, Deputy Director. 


Mr. Garorner. On August 21, 1958, the USOM advised Mr. Gonder 
that it was the intention of the Government of Vietnam to award the 
bid to a competing firm, after careful study of the circumstances. 
That letter is offered as exhibit H. 

( Exhibit H is as follows :) 

Exuteit H 
AveustT 21, 1958. 
Mr. FRANK GONDER, 
American Trading Company of Vietnam, Saigon. 

Dear Mr. Gonver: This will acknowledge your letter of August 14 dealing 
with invitation to bid No. 281 of the Central Purchasing Agency of the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam. As we have advised you orally, the decision as to the low 
bidder in this and all other awards conducted by the Central Purchasing Agency 
is a responsibility of the Government of Vietnam and not one that lies within 
the purview of this mission. However, in view of the nature of your interest, 
we have taken this matter up with the Director General of Budget and Foreign 
Aid who has informed us that, fully cognizant of the importance of this award, 
the purchasing agency established a commission of competent engineering experts 
to evaluate the bids. The decisions were carefully studied and all calculations 
recomputed and verified. As a result of this study, it has been decided that 
the bid should be awarded to a competitor of your principals. The Director 
General of the Budget and Foreign Aid has also informed us that he is seeking 
authorization from the successful bidder to reveal to you the bidder’s design 
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calculations. He does not feel free to divulge these calculations without such 
authorization, which has not yet been received. 
Under the circumstances, we regret that there is no further action which we 
ean take on your behalf. 
Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR Z. GARDINER. Deputy Director. 


Mr. Garpiner. The case was then discussed orally by the USOM 
and the Central Purchasing Agency, and on September 3, 1958, the 
CPA referred the complete file on this case to USOM for review. 

The USOM in turn referred the file to Capital Engineering Co.’s 
bridge design engineer for review. The letter to which the files were 
attached is offered as exhibit J. 

(Exhibit J is as follows :) 

Exuisit J 


Co-QUAN Malr-Dicu, 


Saigon, ngdy, September 3, 1958, 
U.S. OPERATIONS MISSION, 


32, duong Ngo-Thoi-Nhiem, 
Saigon 
(Attention Mr. McCauley, TCP Division. ) 


Dear Mr. McCavutey: Mr. Gardiner indicated to Mr. Vu-Van-Thai at a recent 
meeting, you would be interested in reviewing the bridge steel bid from the 
successful contractor. 

We are transmitting to you herewith our only file copies of the following : 

1. Bid 281-04028S—PIO/C 30-33-095-9-70449 signed by Director of Societe 
Eurasia Saigon in behalf of Societe A. des Ateliers de Construction de Jambes, 
Namur, Belgium. 

2. Letter KI/Ad OB 502 854—D.12.286 MDX/JB dated May 6, 1958, from 
the Namur Company to CPA—6 pages. 

3. Descriptive notes—two pages. 

4. Erection plan with four views—one page. 

5. Two vellum pages entitled “Third proposal.” 

6. Some bridges furnished by the Ateliers de Construction de Jambes— 
Namur—one page. 

7. Statistical calculation for steel truss railway (span length—50.00 m) 86 
pages and one chart Ubersicht 40—Ia. 

8. Statistical calculation relating to 20 riveted steel truss spans as per invita- 
tion N°281-—04028 of CPA Saigon Vietnam with technical notes—37 pages. 

9. Copy of Invitation 281 as issued by CPA. We talked to Mr. Tuan of the 
Public Work today who advised he would get in touch with you direct relative 
to use of the manual. 

We would like to point out that our contractor has not agreed that these cal- 
culations or data may be disclosed to a third party—that is to its competitors. 
It must be understood that in using these data no such disclosures are authorized 
by us. 

As soon as the data has served its purpose kindly return same to us. 

Yours very truly, 
CENTRAL PURCHASING AUTHORITY OF 
THE GOVERNMENT OF VIETNAM, 
Bur-Van-Loc, Director. 


Mr. Garprner. On September 20, 1958, Mr. Gonder wrote again to 
the CPA protesting the award, returning to his complaint as to the 
tonnages of steel provided by Bethlehem and Eurasia, and requesting 
again a complete reexamination and reevaluation. This letter makes 
no reference either to the timeliness of the bid of Eurasia nor the 
propriety of the bid of Eurasia. 

This letter is offered as exhibit K. 
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( Exhibit K is as follows :) 


Exumir K 


AMERICAN TRADING Co. oF VIETNAM, 
IMPORTERS-E/XPORTERS-CON TRACTORS, 
Saigon, September 20, 1958. 
Mr. Vou Van THAI, 
Director General of Budget and Foreign Aid, 
Saigon, Vietnam 


Dear Sie: Reference is made to your letter of August 1, 1958. 

Mr. Gardiner, Deputy Director of USOM, Mr. Greenfield, and Mr. Loc of your 
[government] had previously informed me that you had written the Eurasia Co. 
requesting that they agree to my engineers computing the steel tonnage their 
plans specify to be 1428 M/T as was awarded for Invitation No. 281-04028, 

Inasmuch as we have not heard anything from your office relative to this 
request made to the Eurasia Co. we presume that your request has either been 
ignored or unanswered. Which does not surprise us in the least as we repeatedly 
stated, formally and informally, that their specifications will show that (a) 
they have made mistakes in their computations or (b) their specifications will 
not comply with area specifications as required in the original specifications 
prepared by USOM. 

We cannot understand how this matter can be perpetuated further. In our 
previous correspondence we have proven that this award was made erroneously. 
Furthermore, we are still prepared to show any professional bridge design en- 
gineer our plans and specifications at any time for comparison with the Eurasia 
Co.’s. 

The fact that the Krupp Co. of Germany deSigned and has been fabricating 
this type of bridge span for more than 50 years, as has many other companies, 
including ours, clearly proves beyond any question of doubt, that the exact 
weight is known and has been known for also the same number of years. This 
fact is known to any engineer. Therefore, the only other factor that could 
permit using a lower weight is that a different type of steel is specified. Which 
is what we did, showing our reasons therefor, in our bid, by specifying high 
strength medium manganese steel which has a weight of only two-thirds of 
mild carbon steel. Again, this tends to prove our contention, as the USOM 
engineers stated a requirement necessary of 2490 M/T (using carbon steel) 
our steel specified and weighing two-thirds as much computes almost exactly 
what we specified as requiring 1678 M/T. 

The engineering facts shown in the preceding paragraph are ridiculously 
simple. Again, we respectfully request that a complete reexamination and 
reevaluation be performed by a bridge design engineer and that we be advised 
of the outcome. 

Sincerely yours, 


FRANK GONDER. 


Mr. Garprner. On October 3, 1958, the chief of the transportation, 
communications, and power division of USOM advised the director 
of USOM that he and one Mr. Firmage, the chief of the bridge design 
section of Capital Engineering, Saigon, had reviewed the bid and as 
a result it was the determination of the transportation division of 
USOM that the award to Eurasia was correct and sound. This 
memorandum and attachment is offered as exhibit L. 

(The exhibit L is as follows:) 
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Exursit L 
OcToBer 8, 1958. 
Mr. A. Z. GARDINER, 
Deputy Director. 
D. F. McCav.ey, 
Chief, TCP Division. 


REVIEW OF BID OF EURASIA FOR SUPPLYING 20 50-METER STEEL SPAN BRIDGES TO 
THE RAILROAD 


Under date of September 3, 1958, Mr. Bui Van Loc, Director, Central Purchas- 
ing Authority, forwarded the following data to the TCP Division for review in 
accordance with Mr. Vu Van Thai’s request: 

(1) Bid 281-04028—PIO/C 30-33-095-9-70449, signed by Director of Societe 
Eurasia, Saigon, in behalf of Societe A. des Ateliere de Construction de Jambes, 
Namur, Belgium. 

2) Letter KI/Ad OB 502 854—D. 12.286 MDI/JB, dated May 6, 1958, from 
the Namur company to CPA—six pages. 

(3) Descriptive notes—two pages. 

(4) Erection plan with four views—one page. 

(5) Two vellum pages, entitled “Third Proposal.” 

(6) Some bridges furnished by the Ateliers de Construction de Jambes, Na- 
mur—one page. 

(7) Statistical calculation for steel truss railway (span length, 50 meters)— 
80 pages and 1 chart—Uberschit 40-Ia. 

(8) Statistical calculation relating to 20 riveted steel truss spans as per invi- 
tation No, 281-04028 of CPA Saigon, Vietnam, with technical notes—37 pages. 

(9) Copy of Invitation 281 as issued by CPA. The data did not contain the 
dimensions, weights and properties of the structural steel shapes used in the 
design and, subsequent to receiving the data, at my request Mr. Greenfield 
agreed to have this supplied by Mr. Tuan of the Ministry of Public Works. The 
structural steel shapes used in the designs are not standard in the U.S.A. but con- 
form to German standards. The information requested was not furnished by 
Mr. Tuan until September 20. Consequently, there has been some delay in 
making the review requested. 

An arrangement was made with the project manager of Capitol Engineering 
Corp. to have the chief of their bridge design section, Mr. David Allan Firmage, 
review the design calculations. A copy of his analysis is attached. You will 
note that he found all design calculations in order except those for compression 
members, where a formula not in accordance with the specifications had been 
used. However, the section picked had sufficient excess area to meet specifica- 
tion requirements for allowable stress when the corrected formula for com- 
pression members were applied: therefore, the design meets the specification 
requirements. 

The second point made in his report brings out the fact that the design 
accepted omits four redundant members in each truss, though the design takes 
into account the increased column length of the top chord which has sufficient 
strength to meet the design lead within the allowable stress. His interpre- 
tation of the bid tender is that the removal of these members technically violates 
the specifications, since the configuration of the truss issue with the invitation to 
bid shows these members in place, My interpretation of the invitation to bid is 
in conflict with this. 

The first page of the invitation to bid, which is a standard sheet, lists ICA 
code number, the item number, a brief description of the item, and the unit 
quantity of 2,490 metric tons. This unit quantity was obtained from drawing 
No. VBC 2117.12, which is a standard Krupp design for the 50-meter span. This 
truss design was used by the railroad in the past for the purchase of 50-meter 
spans and includes the vertical members. It is the design from which the 
estimated tonnage of steel required for the 20 spans was computed. The design 
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drawing is not listed as part of the specifications. The three hectograph 
sheets of specifications attached to the invitation to bid, under article II, state the 
following: 

“Alternate specifications of the American Railway Engineering Association 
may be used as they are or may be applicable for steel bridges, except that the 
design loads, dimensions as herein specified and shown on drawings must be 
adhered to.” 

This paragraph clearly allows alternate bids on 50-meter spans to be designed 
by the bidder to meet the specifications set forth in the hectograph sheets which 
include by direct reference the two sketches VBC-percent 0.011.1A and VBC~-T. 
076.2. The latter were attached to the hectograph sheets. The specifications 
and sketches for the alternate design do not give the configuration of the truss; 
nor do they state that these vertical members will be required; nor do they 
explicitly give the right for their elimination. It is my opinion that any plan 
meeting the design, strength, and dimension requirements as set forth in the 
hectograph sheets and the sketches meets the requirements of the invitation to 
bid regardless of the configuration of the truss. Therefore, it is my opinion 
that the award made by CPA is correct and sound. 

In order that there may be no difficulty in the future, I recommend that careful 
attention be paid to the quantity statements listed on the front page of the 
invitation to bid. If this front sheet had in this case specified the number of 
50-meter spans with a lump-sum price for the total number of spans, questions 
as to the proper award would never have arisen. In general, this review must be 
made for all invitations to bid which depend upon the contractor furnishing the 
design and engineering for the end-use product. 


REVIEW OF RarrRoap Brivce DESIGNS 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1958. 

Review of the designs was made in the following manner: 

1. Checked to see that calculations for all members were present. 

2. Checked to see if AREA specifications were generally followed. 

3. It is not possible to make a detailed check in the time available. However, 
a spot review of their computations was made to determine if the design calcula- 
tions followed standard engineering practice. 

Overything was found in order except the following: 

1. For determination of allowable stress for compression members, the follow- 

ing column formula was used: 


P/A—1547—0.0175 ( 


Which in English units is— 
P/A—20,000—0.25 (4r)? (p.s.i.) 


Ly? (Kg/em*) 
: 


L 
The coefficient of 0.25 for the > term is incorrect for high-tensile steel, being 
correct only for mild steel. 
This correct column formula is— 


P/A—22,000—0.56 ( Ly 
~ 


However, all the compression members used were checked with the correct 
formula and found to be satisfactory. There was enough excess in their design 
to meet the reduced allowable stress. 

2. The design presented was with the removal of the four redundant vertical 
numbers. This is not in keeping with the specifications in which the configura- 
tion of the truss showed these members as being a required part of the truss. 

It is true, the truss can be designed and built without these members. Their 
only purpose is to brace the top chord about the X-X axis thereby reducing the 
column length and reducing secondary stresses due to binding of the chord due to 
its own weight. The design took into account the increased column length of 
the top chord but did not show any calculations for this secondary stress which 
would cause an additional stress of 1,000 to 2,000 p.s.i. in the compression chord. 
The opinion is that the truss as designed has sufficient chord strength to carry 
the design load but the ultimate strength of this truss will not be as great as for 
the truss using the verticals. The unsupported chord length will be about 32 
feet which is rather long for chords of this cross-sectional area. 
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As the subject bid did not conform exactly to specifications, a decision should 
be made on whether the redundant verticals should be required or not. If the 
verticals are not required, then all bidders should be given the opportunity to 
bid on the basis of a truss without these vertical members. It is thus possible 
that a bid even lower than the subject bid may be received. 

Mr. Garprner. On October 3, 1958, USOM wrote to the CPA indi- 
‘ating the opinion of USOM that the award to Eurasia was correct 
and sound. Shortly thereafter, on October 7, the CPA advised Mr. 
Gonder that the bids had been reexamined by competent engineers 
and expressed regret that Mr. Gonder’s arguments did not appear to 
have technical validity. 

These letters are offered as exhibits M and M-1, respectively. 
(Exhibits M and M-1 are as follows :) 


Exuisir M 


OcTOBER 3, 1958 


Mr. Vu VAN THAI, 

Director General, 

Foreign Aid Adiminstration, 
Saigon, Vietnam. 


Dear Mr. THatr: Reference is made to your recent request for a review of 
the bid of Eurasia for supplying twenty 50-meter steel span bridges for the rail- 
roads of Vietnam. 

The data submitted has been carefully reviewed by competent technical 
personnel attached to the Transportation, Communications and Power Division. 
They find that the design presented meets the specification requirements. Article 
II of the hectograph sheets of specifications attached to the invitation to bid 
clearly allows alternate bids on 50-meter spans to be designed by the bidder 
to meet the specifications set forth in the hectograph sheets which include by 
direct reference the two sketches VBC-T-011.1A and VBC.T.076.2. 

The latter were attached to the hectograph sheets. The specifications and 
sketches for the alternate design do not give the configuration of the truss; 
nor do they state that vertical members will be required; nor do they explicitly 
give the right for their elimination. It is our opinion that any plan meeting 
the design, strength, and dimension requirements as set forth in the hectograph 
sheets and the sketches meets the requirements of the invitation to bid regardless 
of the configuration of the truss. 

Therefore, it is our opinion that the award made by CPA is correct and 
sound. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR Z. GARDINER. 
Deputy Director. 


OctTosreE 1958. 
A Monsieur FRANK GONDER, 


American Trading Co. of Vietnam, 
No. 23 Duing Cialong, Saigon. 

Cuer Monster: Mr. Vi-VAN-THAI a demandé au Centre d’Achat de répondre 
4 la lettre que vous lui avez addressée le 20 Septembre 1958. 

Vous voudrez bien trouver ci-joint, pour votre information une copie de la 
response que nous avons re cu de la firm adjudicatrice. 

L’examen des commissions a ete trés consciencieusement fait par des ingenieurs 


compétents. Nous regrettons, par conséquent, de ne pouvoir consentir & une 
nouvelle étude de la question. 


Nous sommes désolés que la maison que vous représentez n’ait pas réussi & 
remporter cet appel d’offres; mais nous ne pensons pas que les arguments con- 
tenus dans votre lettre présentent quelque valeur technique. 

Nous prions de croire, Cher Monsieur, 4 nos sentiments distingués. 

CENTRE D’ACHAT De L’ AIDE EXTERIEURE, 
Bvi-van-L6c, Directeur. 

Mr. Garprner. The bridge trusses were received and have been 

erected and the trains are running on the railway to the great benefit 
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of Vietnam. But on March 12, 1959—and this is important, because 
it was not March 12, 1958, it was nearly a year later, Mr. Gonder wrote 
a letter to ICA, Washington, dealing primarily with items concernin 
radio procurement, a letter from which I shall read in part. In a 
fairness to ICA, Washington, the heading of this letter concerned 
invitations to bid for radio equipment and had nothing to do with the 
bridge whatsoever, but in the letter there is a most curious sentence 
that is going to take some understanding. It reads as follows: 

We have furnished the Director of USOM and the American Embassy with 
confidential information relating to who was going to be awarded the bid 2 
weeks before the formal opening of the bid, on bid 281 for the steel bridges. 

Over my informal protest of the awarding of this bid it was implemented 
without ever at any time having been evaluated or examined by any American 
bridge design engineer, despite my pointing out that there was such an engineer 
available, although employed by another American consulting engineer firm 
under a separate contract administered to some degree by ICA. I refer to Capitol 
Engineering Co. 

Now, this letter was never referred to USOM in Saigon, either by 
Washington or by Mr. Gonder. The content of the letter dealt pri- 
marily with the procurement of radio equipment which was being held 
up for other reasons. I think it was quite reasonable for ICA, Wash- 
ington, not to have answered that letter. It needed no action at that 
time. This radio case was under consideration. And Mr. Gonder’s 
eemeag about the award of the bids to’the radio equipment contained 

erein 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Zasiocki. Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Was that letter acknowledged ? 

Mr. Garprner. It was not acknowledged. But I would excuse busy 
people because in practice they were in a sense acting on it; at least 
they were not acting contrary to this letter. This case of radio 
procurement was being held up. 

In any case, I think the important thing here on the bridge case 
is to try to determine what this letter means. 

Now, the confidential information relating to who was going to be 
awarded the bid has been referred to in the course of the last week in 
another place. The allegation is that the story was going around 
Saigon 2 weeks before the bids were opened, that Eurasia was going 
to get the business. That is the rumor. 

I believe that what our friend here, Mr. Gonder, is trying to say is 
that he has recently received confidential information to the effect, and 
he will make this statement under oath that he has confidential in- 
formation recently received that there was a story going around in 
Saigon in May 1958, 2 weeks before May 16, that Eurasia was going 
to be the successful bidder. That is what this statement, I believe, 
was intended to mean. 

Now I have no recollection of having been informed at any time 
by Mr. Gonder that there was information available before the open- 
ing of the bids as to who was going to get the business. We are 
checking with our office again in Saigon to find out if anybody else 
had such information. The first I heard of this particular allegation 
was when this letter was revealed to us in another place last Friday. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Gardiner to read that 
paragraph about the confidential information again, please. 
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Mr. GARDINER (reading) : 


We have furnished the Director of USOM and the American Embassy with 
confidential information relating to who was going to be awarded the bid 2 
weeks before the formal opening of the bid on bid 281 for the steel bridges. 


Mr. Jupp. My first impression was that he was saying he gave you 
the confidential information 2 weeks before the actual awarding of 
the bid, but you are saying it means that he later gave you informa- 
tion that there was confidential information 2 weeks before the open- 
ing of the bid. 

r. Garvtner. I am saying that, Mr. Congressman, and I have 
taken pains to introduce the previous letters in evidence to indicate 
that there was no such evidence of impropriety, no such question in 
Mr. Gonder’s mind in at least 5 or 6 letters which I have given to 
the reporter. 

Mr. Zastocxi. And you maintain that it was first a year after the 
contract was awarded that Mr. Gonder mentioned this confidential 
information in his correspondence. 

Mr. Garprner. That is what I maintain, infer, and imply. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Has anybody asked Mr. Gonder what he meant? 

Mr. Garprner. Not yet. The most recent contacts with Mr. Gonder 


have been through Mr. Colegrove, I believe. 
I would like to introduced this letter as exhibit N. 
(Exhibit N is as follows:) 


ExuHIsIT N 


AMERICAN TRADING Co. oF VIETNAM, 
MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVE, 
Saigon. 


(23 Duong Gla-Long—Tel. Saigon 418 Cable Address, Amvido-Saigon—Frank 
Gonder, Executive Vice President) 
Marcu 12, 1959. 
DIREcTOR, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Sir: We wired you on March 10 as follows: 

“Respectfully request you order immediate suspension implementation bid 
invitations 317, 450, and 512 pending impartial professional investigation ques- 
tionable matters specified and requested our formal protests to USOM result- 
ing their negative action. Letter follows. 

“AMERICAN TRADING Co. oF VIETNAM, 
“(Signed) FRANK GONDER.” 


From the outset we wish to make it clearly understood that insofar as we 
are concerned there are no personalities involved. 

We considered it necessary to wire you direct because our several letters 
of protest that have been forwarded to the local Director of USOM, the ICA 
adviser to the Vietnamese Government Central Purchasing Authority, the 
Vietnamese Government Central Purchasing Authority and the American Em- 
bassy have all produced negative action despite the American side’s admitting 
that I did have valid and reasonable cause for objection to the awarding of 
these bids. In addition, I have been specifically informed by the Director of 
USOM in writing that under the circumstances they can do nothing and to 
direct all future protests to the Vietnamese Director of Purchasing. Another 
official of USOM flatly stated that they could do nothing in the matter and 
suggested I write ICA in Washington. 

This is the attitude reflected by a U.S. Government agency supposedly safe- 
guarding the best interests of the U.S. Government and the taxpayers’ money. 
If we had offered complaint and criticism without any foundation or fact, we 
would expect to be replied to in this manner. However, all of our letters 
have carefully furnished an itemization of facts and figures and we have 
requested in each case only one thing—that the bids in question be reexamined 
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and reevaluated by professional and/or technically qualified personnel of USOM 
itself. All of our letters of protest have been written as the combined result 
of the professional engineers of the companies we represent supplying us with 
necessary engineering data upon which we have based our contentions. In 
addition, my protests have been considered meritorious by the technical staff 
of the Vietnamese Government agency who will be the end users of the equip- 
ment itself and, or so I understand, are the agencies charged with the technical 
evaluation of the commodity. 

Incidentally, the particular commodities involved are radio electronic equip- 
ment on bids listed above and bid 281 for steel bridges. 

Our electronic supplier is Gates Radio Co., of Quincy, TIll., who have supplied 
the majority of Voice of America equipment. Our steel supplier is Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

We have furnished the Director of USOM and the American Embassy with 
confidential information relating who was going to be awarded the bid 2 weeks 
before the formal opening of the bid on bid 281 for the steel bridges. Over my 
informal and formal protests of the awarding of this bid, it was implemented 
without ever at any time having been evaluated and examined by any American 
bridge design engineer, despite my pointing out that there was such an engineer 
available although employed by another American consulting engineer firm under 
a separate contract administered to some degree by ICA. I refer to Capitol 
Engineering Corp., who had such a professional engineer on their staff at the 
time. 

Relative to bids Nos. 317, 450, and 512, all dealing with radio electronic 
equipment, at no time have we ever received any technical reply from either 
USOM or the Vietnamese Government central purchasing authorities although 
my original letter of protest beginning with bid 317 was written September 24, 
1958. Our only reply relative to this bid was received approximately 10 days 
ago from this writing from the Vietnamese Government Central Purchasing 
Authority, stating that they were still studying my protest. 

You will be interested to know that the undersigned personally attends all 
bid openings. On bids 281 and 450, both bids were awarded by virtue of a 
cabled bid that was not received and/or announced during the formal bid opening 
proceedings. On bid 450 the Vietnamese agency and user also stated in writingg 
that they could not accept the responsibility of the legality of this bid because they 
were aware that no such bid was opened and included along with all other bids 
submitted at the legally appointed time of the formal bid opening. 

We are well aware of the inside maneuvering relative to the awarding of 
these bids which we have promptly reported in all cases to the American Embassy 
and ICA. Along this line, we have reason to believe that USOM has never been 
formally advised that all items specified in bid 317 have never been awarded to 
anyone with the result that the Vietnamese Government is trying to pressure 
USOM to proceed with purchasing the entire amount about which we wrote a 
confidential letter on March 9 to the Director of USOM explaining this very point 
and which created the necessity of wiring you direct. 

We also furnished the Director of USOM at this original time with a photostatic 
copy of a letter received by me from another U.S. Government agency who does 
believe that ICA is charged with the responsibility of safeguarding the best 
interests of the American taxpayer. 

We have repeatedly placed ourselves at the disposal of USOM at any time 
to furnish substantiation and proof supporting our protests on these bids. Not 
once have we ever been called upon to do so. As a last resort we are appealing 
directly to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK GONDER. 


Mr. Garprner. Exhibit O is a report of the USOM controller, the 
USOM Audit Branch. 

Mr. Zastocki. Before you go to the next exhibit, could you advise 
who should have answered that last letter, and where can we find out 
why it was not acknowledged ? 

Mr. Garprner. That is a little hard on me if I may say so. This 
concerns my head office and I am just a field manager in Saigon. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Dr. Moyer? 
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STATEMENT OF DR. RAYMOND T. MOYER, REGIONAL DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF FAR EASTERN OPERATIONS, ICA 


Dr. Moyer. I would be very glad to reply to that. 

First, I would say that I think Mr. Gardiner has been too generous 
in saying that the head office should be excused. I don’t think the 
head office should be excused. When we heard about this letter we 
immediately instituted a check on its history. We found essentially, 
as Mr. Gardiner has related, that it was not forwarded to the field, it 
was not answered, it was not acknowledged. This is not usual prac- 
tice. The apparent reason was the one that Mr. Gardiner mentioned. 
There was a telegram first and I believe the telegram was quoted at the 
top of the letter, making it quite clear that the main subject of the 
letter was radio equipment, not the bridge item. ‘The radio matter 
was undergoing considerable study at the time and it was thought this 
would resolve itself and then the letter would be answered. 

As far as we have so far been able to uncover, those are the facts 
and that is the reason, although I don’t think it is a good reason, why 
the letter should not have been at least acknowledged. 

Mr. Zascockt. Has the situation resolved itself, and is it still timely 
for that letter to be answered ? 

Dr. Moyer. There is a draft which was in circulation at the time 
we got the file but on the precise information, Mr. Gardiner can speak 
to better than I. 

Mr. Garpiner. The radio equipment has not yet. been bought. 

Mr. Zas.ockt. Since the letter primarily referred to the radio equip- 
ment, is it common practice when you receive correspondence of simi- 
lar nature that no acknowledgment is made at least by a form letter, 
to the sender of such correspondence ? 

Dr. Moyer. No, sir; that is not common practice. That is why I 
say I do not see any reason to ask that this be excused. 

Mr. Prrcuer. When you answer just a plain letter like that, do you 
have to make a draft? Hasn’t somebody the authority toanswer? It 
would appear easy to answer. He just makes two or three accusations 
there. 

Mr. Garpiner. It is a two-page letter. It is more complicated 
than that. 

I only read the part about the bridge but they are all over the shop 
on the radio equipment, and so forth. 

Dr. Moyer. And the procurement of the particular radio items he 
was talking about was still under discussion and there were a number 
of questions involved so it was a lot more than just a simple answer. 

Mr. Zastockt. I agree with you, Dr. Moyer, there is no excuse for 
at least acknowledging the correspondence. 

You will continue, Mr. Gardiner. 

Mr. Garpiner. To complete my record, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to insert as exhibit O a report of our audit branch through the Comp- 
troller to the Acting Director of USOM dated April 4, 1959. This 
is a report which I requested. It indicates no problem in connection 
with this particular transaction, of the award of the 20 steel bridge 
trusses to the Eurasia Corp. 

Mr. Zastockt. Without objection it will be made part of the record. 
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(Exhibit O is as follows:) 
Exuisit O 
ApriL 4, 1959. 


Review of procurement of bridge structures purchased from Eurasia, project 
No. 30-33-0905, PIO/C 30-33-095-70449. 

Mr. DeForest McCAvU_Ley, 

Acting Director. 


(Through: Mr. Albert P. Battleman, Controller, 
D. A. Sehlin, Chief, Audit Branch). 

Pursuant to the request of the Director and the Deputy Controller, a review 
was conducted of a contract bid awarded to Eurasia for the fabrication and 
supplying of 20 riveted steel truss bridge spans to be used by the Government 
of Vietnam Railways Department. 

The following persons were contacted during the course of this investigation: 

Mr. D. F. McCauley, Chief, TCP Division, USOM; -Mr. James Girtler, chief 
bridge inspector, Capitol Engineering Corp.; engineers, Johnson, Drake & Piper, 
Inc. of Vietnam. 

The contract for supplying the bridge structures was awarded to the low 
bidder, Eurasia, 20 Nguyen Hue, Saigon. Eurasia represents a steel fabrica- 
tion firm in Belgium. 

A breakdown of Eurasia’s bid follows: 


Cost of commodities US$485, 520. 00 
Cost of transportation to Saigon and Tourane 64, 260. 00 
Amendment No. 1 provides for the cost of inspection by So- 

ciete Nationale de Chemin de Fer, Belge, Bruxelles 2, 427. 60 


Total amount of contract 552, 207. 60 


The second lowest bid was in the amount of US$554,260 made by the firm, 
Daiwan Koosi of Japan. The third lowest bid was made by the firm, American 
Trading Co. of Vietnam, representing Bethlehem Steel Co., U.S.A. American 
Trading Co. bid was in the amount of US$559,810 plus VN$108,524 for trans- 
portation between Saigon-Tourane. 

There was some question as to whether the bid as awarded met specifications. 
Accordingly, the chief of the bridge design section, Capitol Engineering and TCP 
Division staff, have reviewed the specifications in the award. While there 
was some difference in technical opinions, it appears that the award did meet 
the requirements of the invitation to bid and the specification requirements. 
In the opinion of the Chief, TCP Division, “the award made by CPA is correct 
and sound.” 

Mr. Garpriner. As regard the competence of the engineers who 
studied this particular matter for the USOM, it was considered by 
at least two qualified engineers, one Mr. McCauley, a graduate of the 
University of Nebraska with a bachelor of science in civil engineering 
in 1922, and another, Mr. David Allen Firmage, chief of Capitol Engi- 
neering’s bridge design section who is a master in civil engineering 
from MIT, 1941. 

That, sir, is all I think I need say about the bridge. 

Mr. Zanockt. Are there any neces on the bridge issue? 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Dr. Judd had a question. Have you a question? 

Mr. Jupp. No. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I wondered who Mr. Gonder was, exactly. 

Mr. Garprner. Mr. Gonder is an American businessman who has 
been in Saigon since 1955. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. In what capacity, as an agent? 

Mr. Garprner. Partly an agent and he has other businesses. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Do I understand that he receives a commission for 
contracts which he is able to put through? Is that the nature of 
his business? 
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Mr. Garprnrr. That is the nature of his business. 

He has no office except his apartment. 

Mr. Zastockt. Is he a 5 percenter in Vietnam ! i OVO 

Mr. Garptner. I suppose that phrase generally has an invidious 
tone, Mr. Chairman, but he is a commission agent. What percentage 
he gets I do not know. 

Mrs. Cuvurcu. My next question is, With reference to the nature 
of the specifications when the bids were asked, did not the specifica- 
tions indicate what kind of steel, what quality should be bid on? 

Mr. Garprner. They indicated Krupp spans or the equivalent. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Is there not an exact definition of that which would 
make it readily distinguishable as to what a company was bidding on? 

Mr. Garptner. What happened here is that I think a Belgian manu- 
facturer made a very modern design that economized on steel and he 
gave something that is certified to us as a bridge that will carry a 
train on a one meter gage railway, with less steel. 

Mrs. Cururcu. Do the specifications call for a bridge to carry such 
and such a weight ? 

Mr. Garprner. Yes, ma’am. These trusses or the equivalent, are 
designed to carry a meter gage train; yes. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. After this matter was referred to competent engi- 
neers for study and comment, was their answer ever given to Mr. 
Gonder at that time or later? 

Mr. Garprner. There is no written record, Mrs. Church, to that 
effect, but I am certain that it was, and I am certain T gave it to him 
myself, and I am certain that he did not choose to listen. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. You feel, as far as our Government was concerned 
or the Vietnam Government that the significance of the matter was 
really understood and correctly acted upon ? 

Mr. GarpiNer. Excuse me just a second. Mr. Loe of the Viet- 
namese Government wrote to him. That letter was introduced in 
the record. I have a distinct recollection of talking to Mr, Gonder 
personally on this. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. What was his reaction ? 

Mr. Garprner. It was one of disbelief. He still does not believe 
this thing was reviewed by Capitol Engineers, or chooses not to. 

Mrs, Cuurcu. What is your analysis of Mr. Gonder’s present 
activity ? 

Mr. Garpiner. He is continuing as a commission agent. I think he 
has not retained all the accounts of the American export firms that 
he once had, but I presume he is still acting as an indlepenitene busi- 
nessman. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Do you know if he communicated with Mr. Cole- 
grove and whether the story was based on his testimony ? 

Mr. Garptner. Mr. Colegrove so stated. I think there is no ques- 
tion about it. It was Mr. Colegrove’s statement that he communi- 
cated with Mr. Gonder. I would accept that without hesitation. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Is it your intimation that Mr. Colegrove set him- 
self up in Saigon in an air of “Come here and tell me what you 
know about things that are disreputable” ? 

Mr. Garptner. Well —— 

Ambassador Dursrow. We have been told by two people in 
Saigon, an American businessman and the USIS press officer who 
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were sitting in one of these sidewalk cafes on Rue Catinat that 
I referred to this morning, that Mr. Gonder was telling Mr. Cole- 
grove about a lot of the things that were wrong in Vietnam. Mr. 
Colegrove in his article was using Mr. Gonder’s name and said he 
obtained information from him about this bridge affair. 

I have not heard that Mr. Colegrove sat down on the corner with 
a little sign saying “Please come and tell me what is bad about 
Vietnam.” 

However, I understand he did frequent the cafes of Catinat where 
a lot of pees go. There is nothing wrong in that. It is a very fine 
street. But we do know Gonder did talk to him in the presence of 
two persons who talked to me. 

Mr. Zaniocki. I would like to make clear that Mr, Gonder, early 
this year, did say in his correspondence to the chairman of this 
committee something similar to what Mr. Gardiner was referring to. 

_Mr. Garprner. It might interest the committee to see the different 
kind of spans, the old and the new. The old has the upright and 
the new is made just in a triangle. . 

Mr, Pitcuer. Maybe that will shed some light. 

What bothered me, Mr. Gardiner, were the engineers who approved 
the original bids when they were asking for low bids, to have such 
a wide variance in weight of steel and in the price. Over $200,000 
difference from low bid and a difference in weight there according 
to tonnage, I think some of them are 50 percent greater. 

Mr. Garpiner. The lowest bid which did not meet specification or 
was adjudged not to meet specifications was for $324,000 and it called 
for 20 trusses, 656 metric tons of steel. 

The next low bid was Japanese, $517,400; 1,880 metric tons. 

The Eurasia bid was $549,000; 1428 metric tons. 

The Bethlehem bid was $559,000, with 1850 metric tons. 

Mr. Piucuer. It looks like in specifications in calling for those bids, 
Eurasia total tonnage is several hundred tons lighter. 

Mr. Garptner. Just one second. It is 422 tons lighter. 

Mrs. Crurcu. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Piccuer. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Cuurcnu. Is it customary to send out a request for bids simply 
saying “We want to build a bridge that will hold trains of such and 
such a weight”? Would it not be more businesslike to decide what 
kind of bridge they want to build in the first place and then get bids? 

Mr. Garpiner. If you do that you may get too restrictive and you 
have trouble in another way. I think this tender was in good order. 
It was a request for Krupp-type, or equivalent designed to carry a 
meter gage railway line. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Did USOM make up that approach ? 

Mr. Garnier. The specifications for the project were the joint 
work of USOM and the Vietnamese, on project aid, yes. This was 
agreeable to the USOM. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Do you not agree, Mr. Gardiner, that there was a wide 
variation there that could bring on lots of argument, regardless of who 
got the bids?) What specifications did they have to bid on, then ? 

Mr. Garprner. They had a specification for a Krupp-type truss or 
the equivalent. 

Aaiilendos Durprow. Wasthat spelled out? 
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Mr. Garpriner. Yes, that was spelled out and we have had no word 
of complaint from anybody else. We have had 65 bidders. The 
whole world was in there bidding. 

Mr. Jupp. Does this not open the door for an unscrupulous person 
to come in and provide lighter weight steel than would be adequate? 
He could say “This is what I think is adequate” and would get his 
money and get out of the country before some train went down through 
the bridge. 

Mr. Garpiner. The calculations were carefully checked both by the 
Vietnamese Engineering Panel, qualified engineers, and subsequently 
checked by our engineers. 

Mr. Jupp. It seems to me if your engineers are capable enough to 
check on whether proposals submitted are adequate, they are capable 
enough to say in the first place, “This is what is necessary and we ask 
you to bid on these specifications : Such and such weight beams, girders 
and so on.” 

Is Mr. Colegrove’s statement that on a ton-per-ton basis, Bethle- 
hem’s price was almost $50 a ton cheaper than Eurasia’s? 

Mr. Garptner. There is no question that on a ton-per-ton basis, 
if you were just buying tons of steel, of course Bethlehem was cheaper. 

f you are buying bridges, Eurasia is cheaper and what you were 
buying was a bridge to carry a railroad. 

Mr. Jupp. Who worked out the specifications or the requirements 
that Bethlehem used ? 

Mr. Garprner. I presume they were standard specifications. 

Mr. Jupp. Then Eurasia didn’t use standard specifications ? 

Mr. Garprner. I think you probably have a case here, Mr. Judd, 
where the European manufacturer is prepared to tailor his operation 
more precisely to a given need than another manufacturer. 

Mr. Jupp. Bethlehem in a sense figured on the heavier equipment 
that we generally have on railroads in this country. 

If you look at the picture two spans you can see that the steel is a 
good deal heavier and there is more of it in the old span than in the 
new. 

Mr. Garprner. You can see there is more of it. I do not know that 
you can see the other. 

Mr. Jupp. It is either broader or thinner. I cannot tell. It may 
also be that the newer design gives you greater strength for the same 
amount of steel, I do not know. 

But I can see how it would be most unsatisfactory if I get a request 
to bid for such and such a project and I determine the specifications 
I think are needed and the next fellow determines lighter materials 
are adequate. I am conscientious, I put in an additional 50 percent 
factor of safety but the other fellow puts a 10 percent. factor of safety 
in his. He can underbid me every time, I am not sure that is the 
best way to get the kind of work done that we want to have. 

I really think that in asking people to bid we ought to be more 
precise as to specifications so that the bids when they come in are for 
the same product and not for two different types of product. I am 
not an engineer. I do not know. 

Mr. Garprner. Neither am I, and I do not think any of us ought 
to get out of our department here. But if you look over the 65 bids, 
the tonnages go all over the shop. A lot of people who are building 
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bridges think you can do this job with tonnages that are very, very 
wide in variation. The top one here is twenty-four or twenty-five 
hundred. Actually the bid that was cheaper than Bethlehem, the 
Japanese producer, quoted on 2,635 tons. He quoted a cheaper price 
than Bethlehem. So if you had just been going on weight your 
Bethlehem bid—— 

Mr. Jupp. Has Bethlehem made any complaint? 

Mr. Garptner. Mr. Gonder has complained and we have heard noth- 
ing from Bethlehem. As a matter of fact, there is another bid from 
Bethlehem for $603,000 by Connell Bros., a well-known export firm 
on the west coast. A Bethlehem Steel bridge for the same weight. 
Connell Bros. bid $603,000. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Prucuer. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Cuurcnu. I spent 4 years on the Committee on Government 
Operations and I was never able to recover from my initial surprise 
at how far the contractor can deviate from specifications, in Govern- 
ment contracts. If the specifications are as little laid down as this, you 
could anticipate even more deviation; and I would assume, Mr. Chair- 
man, if this is common practice with USOM, that the proceeding is 
something that ought to be looked into. 

Mr. Garvrner. Mrs. Church, this is the practice of the Government 
of Vietnam as advised by USOM. Yeés, I suppose you could say this 
is USOM practice. But I have had no criticism of the nature of these 
specifications in any other of the 65 people who bid. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Of course the would not object. It would be the 
kind of specifications on which I would like to bid if I was submitting 
the bid. The more latitude you have in carrying out a project, and 
the more freedom in writing your own specifications, the more chance 
there is for you to operate at a profit. 

Mr. Garprner. And the more chance there is for the buyer to get 
a good price. If you are very restrictive and say you have to have a 
certain tonnage here and a certain tonnage there, you limit your avail- 
able market to a comparatively few manufacturers and you have to 
pay a higher price. 

rs. Cuurcn. If your specifications indicate a safety minimum—— 

Mr. Garptner. They will definitely indicate a safety minimum, yes, 
and our engineers are not going to buy a bridge that does not have 
a reasonable safety minimum. We are perfectly satisfied about that. 

Mr. Jupp. Did anybody object to the awarding of this bridge to 
Eurasia at that time or in the next 6 weeks or 2 months, saying 
“Eurasia isn’t giving you value received, the bridge is too light”? 

Mr. Garprner. The only letter of complaint we had was from Mr. 
Gonder. That was the only one that came to my knowledge. 

Mr. Jupp. When did he make the first complaint ? 

Mr. Garviner. He made his first complaint on the 28th of July. 

Mr. Jupp. And the contract was awarded when ¢ 

Mr. Garprner. The letter of credit had been opened 12 days be- 
fore on the 16th of July, following an engineers’ determination on the 
20th of June. 

Mr. Jupp. What was the earliest he could have protested ? 
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Mr. Garprner. The thing was judged by these engineers—— 

Dr. Moyer. You mean the award was made. 

Mr. Garprner. The decision was made, the award was made some- 
time between the 20th of June and the 16th of July. 

Mr. Jupp. And he wrote to you on the 28th of ya uly. 

Mr. Garprner. Yes. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. How soon was the information available to him 
after the award had been made? 

Mr. Garptner. It could have been made available immediately. 

Now I want to do justice to these specifications. I do not want to 
get this record all mixed up with a lot of engineering terms. 

The specifications are quite elaborate and I would like to just read 
a little of it because I do not think this record has been done justice. 

“Article 1: Spans must be manufactured in accordance with the best 
rules of the art. The raw materials used will be of the best quality 
and be free from all defects that will affect the solidity or aspects of 
the material.” 

Perhaps we should introduce it for the record. 

Mr. Jupp. I think it is worth it, it isso important an item. 

Engineers are doing this business in the United States and they 
know more about it than I do. They can judge whether these are 
Property drawn specifications. 

Mr. Garprner. It includes these charts and other material of it. 
Can you handle diagrams? 

Mr. Zasiockt. We will put everything that we can into the record. 

Mr. Garprner. I would appreciate very much if this could be re- 
turned and I would like to make certain that all the amendments to 
this invitation are properly recorded because it is very important. 
I think the specifications are what we want. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


INVITATION No. 281 
GENERAL INFORMATION 
SUPPLY OF 20 STEEL KRUPP SPANS OF 50M LONG FOR 1-METER GAGE RAILROAD 


Article 1—The spans must be manufactured in accordance with the best rules 
of the art. The raw materials used will be of the best quality and be free 
from all defects that will affect the solidity or aspects of the material. 

Article 2.—Mechanical quality and properties of the supplied steels: The steel 
which will be utilized for the manufacture of the spans shall be mild steel, com- 
mercial quality with characteristics as follows: 


Lead in kilograms permm.?| Stretching 
or original section to rupture 
in percent 
measured 

To the limit | To rupture between 
of elasticity gage marks 


Description of materials 








Laminated steels, joined flat sheetmetal, and round, square, (54) 
and profiled bars................-- wtiineci eeegealdsinpadiaditsdamatdiinds 42 


Cast steel for supporting apparatus. _--....-..-- : 30 
| 38 
ea siicdlchccitpidaleilbien sit wntinin etctngenahadinitas apeoines 42 


44081—59——_8 
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Alternate specifications of the American Railway Engineering Association may 
be used as they are or may be applicable for steel bridges, except that the 
design leads, dimensions as herein specified and shown on drawings must be 
adhered to. 

Article 38.—Technicai data and characteristics of spans: Each bidder will 
submit to the Committee of Examination of International Adjudication for the 
present supplies, with their proposal, a technical file on the making of the 
spans including principally— 

Plans and drawings of the spans (overall drawings and detailed drawings). 

Record of justificative calculations. 

Exact dimensions of members. 

Plan of erection. 

Plan of marking. 

The data which must be used for the calculation of the spans are enumerated 
as follows: 

CHARACTERISTICS ON FORM AND DIMENSIONS 


Type: Krupp type, of constant height, according to the attached drawings 
furnished the supplier. 

Total length : 50m80. 

Span (between axis of the supports) : 50m00. 

Width, height, and transversal section to be determined so that obstacle gage 
requirements, according to the sketch No. VBC T. 011-1A (attached hereto) 
shall be observed. 

MECHANICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Rolling overload: Train convoy HXx5F according to sketch No. VBC T076¢° 
(attached hereto). 

Maximum speed of the same train to run on the span: 90 kilometers per hour. 

Coefficient of increase for dynamic effect equals 


14.044 0.6 
1+-0.2L 1+4P 
8 
L—=\ength of the span in meters. 
P=total weight of the permanent loads. 
S=maximum of overloads. 
Effect of the temperature : Average different = 27° C. 
Coefficient of linear dilatation of the steel : 0.00.012. 
Pressure of the wind: 
(1) with overloads: 150 kg/m2. 
(2) without overloads : 250 kg/m2. 
The train is considered as a plain and rectangular screen of three meters 
high and the lower side of which is placed at 0m50 above the rail. 
Article 4.—-Presentations and assembling of the parts. 
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The component essential parts of the spans must be primarily assembled in 
the workshop of the supplier to insure that the different parts are well fitted 
to one another, and for checking. After inspection of the bridge thus assembled, 
by the representative of the REGIE, all the parts will receive, in the work- 
shops of the supplier, a coat of paint on all their faces, except on the rubbing 
or machined surfaces. Moreover, they must be marked in white paint accord- 
ing to the marking plan. The belts will be carefully lubricated. 

The supplier guarantees at his own responsibility that the assembling of the 
spans at the site will be done without difficulty, and that no field alterations of 
adjustments of the parts will be required. 

Article 5.—Miscellaneous provisions. 

The Committee of Examination of Adjudication of the Procurement Center 
authority and the Directorate of the Railroad Administration appreciates the 
presented plans, drawings and technical data supplied in support of the pro- 
posal. 

Any technical files submitted with proposals, that are rejected by the Commit- 
tee of Examination of Adjudication, shall not be returned to the bidder. 

1. Shipping instructions.—Ship by ocean freight and consign to the above Re- 
public of Vietnam Authority. 

2. Marking.—Mark packages and/or crates as follows: 


CENTRAL PURCHASING AUTHORITY 
(Co quan Maidich) 
Government of the Republic of Vietnam—29-b PhandinhPhung, Saigon, Vietnam 
Vietnam Railway System (Fiscal Year 1957) (30-33-095-9—-70449) 


3. Documentation.—Original bill of lading and two copies together with in- 
voice, packing list, and other related documents in triplicate, to be airmailed to 
the above consignee. 

4. Information copies.—Two copies each of the above documents to be air- 
mailed to— 

Requirements officer, USOM/VIETNAM, % American Embassy, Saigon, Viet- 
nam. 

Nore.—Status showing the distribution of the commodities to be unloaded in 
two ports of Vietnam. 


Disembarking port: Metric tons 
ee eisiiniscesiigahliincssenipniedlipsastibdiialedtiainiics tiie ck ce as R AS pa eae nd 1, 245 
O08 FENN iirc ine ac heaton ce ee ee 1, 245 


In case of difficulties in the unloading of commodities at Qui Nhon port, disem- 
barking of same commodities at Saigon port will be authorized. 
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Alternate specifications of the American Railway Engineering Association may 
be used as they are or may be applicable for steel bridges, except that the 
design leads, dimensions as herein specified and shown on drawings must be 
adhered to. 

Article 8.—Technical data and characteristics of spans: Bach bidder will 
submit to the Committee of Examination of International Adjudication for the 
present supplies, with their proposal, a technical file on the making of the 
spans including principally— 

Plans and drawings of the spans (overall drawings and detailed drawings). 

Record of justificative calculations. 

Exact dimensions of members. 

Plan of erection. 

Plan of marking. 

The data which must be used for the calculation of the spans are enumerated 
as follows: 


CHARACTERISTICS ON FORM AND DIMENSIONS 


Type: Krupp type, of constant height, according to the attached drawings 
furnished the supplier. 


Total length : 50m80. 
Span (between axis of the supports) : 50m00. 
Width, height, and transversal section to be determined so that obstacle gage 


requirements. according to the sketch No. VBC T. 011-1A (attached hereto) 
shall be observed. 


MECHANICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Rolling overload: Train convoy HXx5F according to sketch No. VBC T076¢* 
(attached hereto). 


Maximum speed of the same train to run on the span: 90 kilometers per hour. 
Coefficient of increase for dynamic effect equals 
0.4 4 0.6 

14+0.2L © 144P 


1+ 


8 
L=length of the span in meters. 


P=total weight, of the permanent loads. 
S=maximum of overloads. 
Effect of the temperature: Average different = 27° C. 
Coefficient of linear dilatation of the steel : 0.00.012. 
Pressure of the wind: 
(1) with overloads : 150 kg/m2. 
(2) without overloads: 250 kg/m2. 
The train is considered as a plain and rectangular screen of three meters 
high and the lower side of which is placed at 0m50 above the rail. 
Article 4.—Presentations and assembling of the parts. 
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The component essential parts of the spans must be primarily assembled in 
the workshop of the supplier to insure that the different parts are well fitted 
to one another, and for checking. After inspection of the bridge thus assembled, 
by the representative of the REGIE, all the parts will receive, in the work- 
shops of the supplier, a coat of paint on all their faces, except on the rubbing 
or machined surfaces. Moreover, they must be marked in white paint accord- 
ing to the marking plan. The belts will be carefully lubricated. 

The supplier guarantees at his own responsibility that the assembling of the 
spans at the site will be done without difficulty, and that no field alterations of 
adjustments of the parts will be required. 

Article 5—Miscellaneous provisions. 

The Committee of Examination of Adjudication of the Procurement Center 
authority and the Directorate of the Railroad Administration appreciates the 
presented plans, drawings and technical data supplied in support of the pro- 
posal. 

Any technical files submitted with proposals, that are rejected by the Commit- 
tee of Examination of Adjudication, shall not be returned to the bidder. 

1. Shipping instructions.—Ship by ocean freight and consign to the above Re- 
public of Vietnam Authority. 

2. Marking.—Mark packages and/or crates as follows: 


CENTRAL PURCHASING AUTHORITY 
(Co quan Maidich) 
Government of the Republic of Vietnam—29-b PhandinhPhung, Saigon, Vietnam 
Vietnam Railway System (Fiscal Year 1957) (30-33-095-9-70449) 


3. Documentation.—Original bill of lading and two copies together with in- 
voice, packing list, and other related documents in triplicate, to be airmailed to 
the above consignee. 

4. Information copies——Two copies each of the above dotuments to be air- 
mailed to— 

Requirements officer, USOM/VIETNAM, % American Embassy, Saigon, Viet- 
nam. 


Nore.—Status showing the distribution of the commodities to be unloaded in 
two ports of Vietnam. 


Disembarking port: Metric tons 


In case of difficulties in the unloading of commodities at Qui Nhon port, disem- 
barking of same commodities at Saigon port will be authorized. 
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Mr. Zasiockt. Mrs. Kelly 

Mrs. Ketiy. Was it established, Mr. Chairman, who were our engi- 
neers who made the final selection in the awarding of this contract? 

Mr. Garprner. The final selection in the awarding of the contract, 
Mrs. Kelly, was made by the Vietnamese Government in accordance 
with our usual practice. That decision of the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment was subsequently reviewed by engineers attached to our USOM, 
in Saigon. I have named them and their names are in the record. 

Mrs. Ketiy. That is in the field. 

Mr. Garprner. Yes. 

Mrs. Keiuty. Did this award receive any review here in the United 
States ? 

Mr. Garprner. No, and it would normally not. The practice is 
that the governments whom we are assisting make their own decisions 
subject to review here in the case of complaint. If the complaint is 
alleged to be a valid complaint, the transaction is subject to a re- 
fund. But we would never build railroads if every transaction was 
sent back here to Washington for review, I can assure you of that, 
and this railroad has been built. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Would the gentlewoman yield ? 

Mrs. Ketiy. Yes, I yield. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. What quality of experience and training have the 
engineering experts had who advise the Vietnamese Government ? 

Mr. Garprner. They are all engineers trained in France, with 
French engineering degrees, I believe. They are very high caliber 
indeed. They had a special panel for this purpose, including the 
Minister of Public Works and other men who I would qualify as 
distinguished efigineers. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. When you say, Mr. Gardiner, this is common prac- 
tice, do you mean in every country where we are carrying out projects 
like this, this order prevails? 

Mr. Garprner. I am responsible only for a small segment of the 
program, That is my understanding, that we are helping these coun- 
tries conduct their business and if there are strong objections to their 
methods on particular transactions then they are subject to review 
and refund. But we are not making all decisions in Washington; 
we cannot do that. 

We have a $500,000-a-day program in Vietnam. This particular 
bridge item is a big contract, but it represents only 1 day’s business 
from a USOM point of view. It isa program of about $180 million 
a year. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Do I understand because of the amount of money 
being spent and the multiplicity of the projects that we are not able 
to keep up with such operations? 

Mr. Garpiner. We keep up, yes. We keep up with audits and we 
have a self-policing device. These people sign a register when they 
go in to bid and these bids are public information. This business 
is done in a goldfish bowl. 

The trade polices itself. If there is any evidence of wrongdoing, 
we follow up with a whole series of reviews and audits. In this case, 
we have a railroad man watching the progress of this project and 
these bridges are not going to disappear. / 
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Mr. Zasiocki. The question pertained to general practice or policy 
and I believe Dr. Moyer could answer the question. 

Dr. Moyer. Thank you, and I wish to speak only to the general 
policy and the principle that is involved here. That principle is that 
we do require the government—this is common practice—to take the 
final responsibility for project implementation. 

I right mention there have been cases, to my own knowledge, where 
a government has suggested that we sit on a committee as a full mem- 
ber and jointly make determinations. We avoid this kind of partici- 
pation because of the principle that if later something turns out to be 
wrong, we require a refund from the government if the deficiency is 
not corrected. If we ourselves have directly helped make the decision, 
we do not think we are in as good a position to obtain a refund, be- 
cause the country may then claim that we are as much responsible 
as they. 

Now, the precise procedures may vary but that is the general prin- 
ciple on which the decisions are made. There usually is a good deal 
of back and forth between the government and our own representa- 
tives. As Mr. Gardiner has indicated in this bridge case, a decision 
may be reviewed later; but the decision—in line with our policy of 
requiring refunds if something is out of line—the decision is made by 
the country itself. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Mr. Moyer, my only question about that would be 
that we seem to be in this instance and others more interested in re- 
funds or in whether or not a contract has chicanery in it, than in 
whether or not the plan produced is really adequate to meet the need. 

Dr. Moyer. I wouldn’t think so because of the considerable ex- 
change that has gone on between the government and our mission be- 
fore the award is finally made and in drawing up the specifications. 
Also, I know that very often specifications are referred to Washing- 
ton before they are finally offered in the project. In this case I don’t 
happen to know, but very often specifications are submitted to Wash- 
ington for review. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Is there a financial level above which projects must 
be submitted to Washington or how do you determine what shall be 
submitted and what need not be? 

Dr. Moyer. There is a level above which they must be submitted to 
Washington for approval. Whether or not there is a level at which 
the specifications and some of the details must be submitted, I don’t 
know at this point. 

Mr. Garprner. I think Washington has reserve power which they 
use from time to time. They will sometimes say, “Please let us see 
the specifications before you proceed with this project.” That is done 
quite frequently. 

Mrs. Keity. Mr. Chairman, I would like to bring out this fact: 
It is the method that has been under consideration for some time with 
regard to private channels of trade. I believe they should begin here 
in the United States, and then go to the field. That was an amend- 
ment that I presented for the past few years during the markup of 
the Mutual Security Act. 

Mr. Pincuer. Mr. Moyer, regardless of how many untruths Mr. 
Colegrove has in these accusations, then he is right when he says we 
furnish the money but the Vietnam Government spends it. You just 
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stated that they are the ones who make the project and they are the 
ones who make the decisions. 

Mr. Garprner. I don’t think that is correct. They don’t make the 
project. That is made in agreement with us. 

Mr. Putcuer. After a project is made, they spend the money. 

Mr. Garprner. After the specifications are determined. They 
spend the money pursuant to procedures worked out with them. 

Mr. Puccuer. In other words, we put up the money for the bridges, 
but it was up to the Vietnam Government to write out specifications 
and give the contract. 

Mr. Garprner. No, sir. 

Mr. Pucuer. Well, you just stated here that you didn’t interfere 
unless it went to a certain figure. 

Mr. Garprner. I am sorry, sir. No. The specifications in this 
case and in other cases are agreed to between the USOM technicians 
and the Government. The specifications are agreed to. 

Now, when you get beyond that stage and you get to the Central 
Purchasing Agency action, then it is up to them. We don’t sit at 
their shoulders and say, “Don’t do this and don’t do that.” 

If they make a mistake, we land on them. 

Mr. Pitcuer. I am not saying I disagree, but Mr. Moyer has just 
stated in answer to Mrs. Church’s question that that is our policy and 
we try not to interfere with them in spending this money. | 

Mr. Zasiocki. To recapitulate, Mr. Colegrove states that the $559,- 
810 bid went to Eurasia Co., and that the Bethlehem bid was $10,000 


lower. He further maintains that the Vietnamese could have had the 
bridge steel for almost $50 a ton cheaper at the Bethlehem price. He 


then quotes Mr. Gardiner as advising Mr. Gonder that the decision 
belonged to the Vietnamese Central Purchasing Agency. This does 
imply that, although we pick up the entire tab for the bill, and al- 
though we may have a veto power, it is the Vietnamese Central Pur- 
chasing Agency who makes the decision. 

First of all, do we pay for all of that, the entire amount, $559,000, 
inthiscase? Do we pay this in aid dollars? 

Is our aid matched by the Vietnam Government ? 

Mr. Garprner. They match it to the extent that they provide the 
piasters to install the equipment. They provided local currency. We 
paid the—— 

Mr. Zasiock1. Do you mean we buy the equipment and they pay 
for the services, the labor ? 

Mr. Garprner. Yes, we bought the equipment for them to install on 
the railroad. 

Mr. Zastocxi. What would the entire cost of the bridge amount to? 

Mr. Garprner. Including their labor cost? I could not give you 
the answer off-hand to that, sir. I would have to look that up. 

Mr. Zasiockt. I believe Dr. Moyer wants to clarify a point. 

Dr. Moyer. I might respond to Congressman Pilcher’s statement. 

I don’t believe we have ever said that the Vietnam Government does 
not make the final decisions in such cases as this steel bridge purchase. 
But we have taken serious exception to such statements by Mr. Cole- 
grove as this one: 

We forked over bundles of American cash to the fledgling, inexperienced Viet- 


nam Government and then looked piously at the ceiling while the money melted 
away. 
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Now, I think, Congressman Pilcher, that this is very different from 
the principle I was talking about. This, to me, imphes that we took 
no interest in it. 

Mr. Piutcuer. I don’t agree with that at all and I am not asking these 
questions—I am not antagonistic about the program and I think 
it is good, but what I was trying to get in the record is the answer to 
Mrs. Church’s question and Mr. Zablocki’s question, that we do not 
interfere much with the policies in awarding the contracts and after 
the project is approved by our people, then it is the Vietnam Govern- 
ment’s responsibility to award the contracts and to spend the money. 

Dr. Moyer. I would say it this way. Perhaps you wouldn’t think 
there is a distinction but I think there is. Let me state what I think 
the distinction is: They do finally make the decision, but we take a 
great deal of interest in all the details of it. It isn’t just a case of 
washing our hands, of just writing a check for this or that, which it 
seems to me is what is being said in the newspaper articles. With that 
we do take very serious exception. 

Mr. Piccuer. Well, I don’t agree with what he said about waste of 
money in some places, but is his statement that we could have bought 
this bridge from Bethlehem for that much less 

Mr. Garpiner. It would have cost $10,000 more to buy these bridges 
from Bethlehem if the Vietnamese had taken the Gonder bid because 
the Bethlehem bid was $10,000 higher. When you divide the bid by 
the quantity of steel, you have a lower unit price for the steel but 
Bethlehem was higher than Eurasia for the bridges. 

Mrs. CuurcH. t think that Mr. Gardiner should be given a chance 
to reconsider a statement which he made in the heat of our questions, 
when he inferred that because there was a certain number of millions, 
you could not be expected to keep in close touch and supervision with 
all that was being spent. I do not think that you want to leave that 
impression, Mr. Gardiner. 

r. Garptner. I don’t want to say that, no. I would say this, that 
it is impossible to police every individual transaction. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Then are we doing too much? Are we doing more 
than we can adequately supervise ? 

Mr. Garver. I think not, Mrs. Church, because there are pro- 
cedures and regulations to govern these things and keep them in 
bounds. I think we have those in Vietnam. I don’t think people are 
making enormous windfall profits to any extent. I think they are 
making reasonably low profits. I think there is a great measure of 
competition. I think the self-policing activity particularly in here— 
this is a very big exercise with -65 bids. But between the level of 
$550,000 and $600,000 there were a great many bids. Presumably 
many of them would have given satisfaction. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Will the policy actually work, if there is not a suit- 
able area of technical knowledge or even responsibility present in 
Vietnam ? 

Mr. Garprner. There is a large commercial import program and 
the number of transactions is varied. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. It is the overall problem that bothers me. There 
seems to be no general contradiction of the fact that this is the course 
which we follow in many places. 

Mr. Garvrner. I think it is only fair to read into the record a little 
more of my letter which you just quoted, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Zastockt. Yes, I wanted to call your attention to that. You 
just said you orally told Mr. Gonder. 

Mr. Garprner. This letter is in the record. 

Mr. Zasitockr. What exhibit ? 

Mr. Garpiner. Exhibit H. 

It reads: 

As we have advised you orally, the decision as to the low bidder in this and 
all other awards conducted by the Central Purchasing Agency is a responsi- 
bility of the Government of Vietnam and not one that lies within the purview 
of this mission. 

That was written to protect our right to request a refund. 

Mr. Jupp. That was where his quote of your letter ended. 

Mr. GARDINER (reading) : 

However, in view of the nature of your interest, we have taken this matter 
up with the Director General of Budget and Foreign Aid, who has informed 
us that, fully cognizant of the importance of this award, the Purchasing 
Agency established a commission of competent engineering experts to evaluate 
the bids. The decisions were carefully studied and all calculations recom- 
puted and verified. As a result of this study, it has been decided that the bid 
would be awarded to a competitor of your principals. The Director General of 
the Budget and Foreign Aid has also informed us that he is seeking authori- 
zation from the successful bidder to reveal to you the bidder’s design calcula- 
tions. 

Beyond that letter of August 21 

Mr. Jupp. May I interrupt just a moment at that point because the 
record ought to show that this 1s one of the places where Mr. Colegrove 
is off base. He quoted that first part of your letter. Then he wrote 
his interpretation: “In other words, don’t bother us; we only hand 
over the money. How it is spent is no concern of ours,” when he had 
before him your letter in which you had said, “However, in view of 
your interest, we have done all these special things,” which made it 
unjustifiable for him to write that you were saying, “Don’t bother 
us, we only hand out the money.” Actually you made special efforts 
to pay attention to and take care of his complaint. 

That is one of the weakest spots in his articles that I am familiar 
with. Maybe there are others, but the record should show this one. 

Mr. Garprner. Thank you. 

Mr. Zasxocxt. It is reporting such as that just referred to which 
has concerned so many of us and brought us to the decision that we 
would go into this very thoroughly until we come to the facts at the 
bottom of the entire situation. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Jupp. I want to ask a question but first, let him finish what he 
was saying. 

Mr. Garptner. Mrs. Church, the record of our controller shows that 
the transactions in the last 4 years have been audited in detail totaling 
well over $100 million. This is a good test check, to know that we 
are on the right track, by and large. I am convinced of that. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I assure you nothing that I have said should be 
taken as a defense of the journalism of Mr. Colegrove. I have just 
asked questions rising out of the concern caused by some of the state- 
ments here. 

Mr. Garviner. But I do think we have a pretty good record in this 
particular case. 
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Mr. Pircuer. How many projects do we have going to Vietnam all 
told now ? 

Mr. Garprner. All told, sir, about 50 projects. 

Mr. Jupp. You said something abort this being 1 day’s work. 

Mr. Garpiner. This is ] day’s work in these terms, Mr. Judd. This 
transaction involves half a million dollars and you know what the total 
economic program is. 

Mr. Jupp. Some of the projects instead of being half a million dol- 
lars may be for $30 million. One project? 

Mr. Garpriner. That is right. Our project aid is about, as you 
know, $30 or $35 million and nonproject aid or commercial imports, 
about $140 million. 

Mr. Jupp. How many people do you have handling the paperwork 
and checking on the accuracy or inaccuracy of figures, and so on, in 
the expenditure of $180 million a year? 

Mr. Garptner. We have a mission of 175 direct-hire Americans and 
we have under contract nearly another 400. In addition, you have 
people in the Government of Vietnam; you have people in the 
banks 

Mr. Jupp. I am talking about Americans who are policing the 
thing. 

Mr. Garprner. They are policing in the field, all aspects of this 
thing. I think it is fair to say 500. 

Mr. Jupp. Roughly 500 Americans checking up on these things, 
going into these contracts ? 

Mr. Garpiner. If you include the contractors building the road, 
they are checking on the use of the heavy equipment and checking 
up on things like that; yes. 

Mr. Jupp. I am trying to narrow it down a little. 

How many people do you have who are policing the letting of these 
contracts? For instance, when these bids are opened, somebody has to 
go over them to see whether this is the right one or that is the right 
one and after they are let, the contracts, somebody has to check to see 
whether they are being properly fulfilled. Otherwise you couldn’t 
determine whether or not you wanted to apply for a refund. 

Mr. Garprner. The answer to that is about 100 people. 

Mr. Jupp. About 100 people checking on it ? 

Mr. Garpiner. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. Protecting—we will put it this way—the interests of 
the American taxpayer and taking every precaution to make sure 
there is value received for the Vietnamese. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Would the gentleman yield ? 

I want to clarify one point. Do I understand there is an agreement 
that our people are present when the bids are actually opened? I 
thought they were not there. 

Mr. Garptner. The bids are opened always in public. We have an 
adviser attached to the Central Purchasing Agency. He might or 
might not be there, but there is no regulation—— 

Mrs. Cuurcu. We have the right or we assume the right under the 
general policy to challenge a bid ? 

Mr. Garprner. I think if he were there and he saw that a bid was 
being illegally entered, or somebody was being prevented from bid- 
ding, that would be the end of that transaction. 
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Mrs. Cuurcn. I thank the gentleman for the interruption. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Colegrove says the Eurasia firm is a local firm getting 
its material from Belgium. "What does he mean, “A local firm?” 

Mr. Garprner. It is a commission agent established in Saigon. In 
this case it was dealing with a Belgian principal. 

Mr. Jupp. Is Eurasia Corp. incorporated under Vietnamese law? 

Mr. Garprner. They certainly have a license to do business in Viet- 
nam. Ithink they have a Paris office. 

Mr. Jupp. Is it French ? 

Mr. Garprner. The man I know in Eurasia is a Frenchman. 

Mr. Jupp. Do you know whether it has been there a good many years 
and did business under the French or is it something that has come in 
since ? 

Mr. Garprner. I am not certain. 

Mr. Jupp. Does it have other contracts with the Vietnam Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. Garpriner. It is engaged in general importation ; yes. 

Mr. Jupp. So that it has, as far as you know, a good reputation ? 

Mr. Garpiner. A perfectly good reputation. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Jupp. Surely. 

Mr. Zastockt. It is generally implied, if not openly stated in the 
articles, that foreign firms are receiving priority treatment. Is that 
true ? 

Mr. Garpiner. I don’t think that is true at all. 

We do in all our activities pursue a policy, an ICA policy, where we 
try to get the best articles at the best price. But the United States 
now supplies about 25 percent of Vietnam’s total imports. I think 
that a few years back you could have found there was very, very little 
business from the United States. 

Mr. Zastocki. The phosphate fertilizer bid, for example, is another 
one. 

Mr. Garprner. The phosphate fertilizer bid; there is no question 
that you can get from French North Africa phosphate fertilizer that 
is over 12 percent soluble in 2 percent citric acid. 

We have a certificate from the Superintendent’s Co. certifying that 
this was 12.2 percent soluble. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Then Mr. Colegrove’s statement that no more than 
7 percent can be soluble is not true? 

Mr. Garptner. That is not true. The 12 percent soluble costs more. 
This means the fertilizer takes effect quicker than the less readily 
soluble kind. They wanted to buy it that way and they always have. 

Mr. Zasocki. Did they always buy the higher soluble? 

Mr. Garpiner. Yes. 

Mr. Zasiocki. I am not a specialist on it but my colleague Mr. 
Pilcher is. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Twelve percent has a different amount of filler than 
20 percent. 

r. Garptner. They would rather pay more money for 12 percent 
than use 7 percent. 

Mr. PircHer. What do they mix that with? How do they use just 
12 percent acid phosphate? 
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Mr. Garptner. This is P,O;. It has certain characteristics and 
the specification calls for over 10 percent soluble in 2 percent citric 
acid. 

Mr. Pivcuer. Acid phosphate is just phosphate rock and raw sul- 
phuric acid, but what I am eee how do they use it? Do 
they just use raw acid phosphate lke it is for agricultural purposes, 
or do they mix nitrogen or do they make a complete fertilizer? 

Mr. Garpiner. They buy several types of fertilizer for special pur- 
poses, but I cannot answer your question accurately. I can get the 
answer. 

Mr. Zasiock!. Do I understand you correctly, Mr. Gardiner, that 
the Vietnamese prefer the 10 percent soluble citric acid phosphate fer- 
tilizer despite the fact that it is higher priced and we are paying for it? 

Mr. Garpiner. They have been accustomed to use that over there, 
Mr. Zablocki, and farmers are pretty conservative people; they think 
that is what they want. 

Now we are working through our agricultural division—and we 
have a very fine agricultural division—to try to wean them away from 
this highly eats phonptagtls but we cannot do it overnight, I am 
afraid, without getting into a lot of trouble. We are trying to do it. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Despite the fact that we buy it and pay for it. 

Mr. Garprner. You are dealing with little men with straw hats out 
in the fields who are paying piasters for it and-—— 

Mr. Zasiocki. How much of this gain is on a matched basis or do we 
pick up the entire tab ? 

Mr. Garprner. We have financed practically all of the fertilizer 
shipments for Vietnam in the last 2 or3 years. Of course, the piasters 
—- from the fertilizer sales get back to the military support 

udaget. 

r. ZABLOCKI. It is difficult to sell the program by saying that 80 

ercent of our aid dollars does not leave our soil when we have 
mstances like this where we are paying for the entire cost of projects 
with dollars, and not even on a matching basis. 

Mr. Jupp. Our dollars are not spent over there. The dollars are 
spent wherever the fertilizers are bought. 

Mr. Zastockt. The fertilizers are bought from countries other than 
the United States. It will probably come here eventually. 

Mr, Jupp. There is still 80 percent spent here. That does not in- 
validate that ; that comes out of the 20 percent. 

Mr. Zas.ocgi. Instances like these make this 20 percent a mighty 
mie? reent. 

r. Jupp. I disagree with the argument that because we are paying 
for it we should dictate the kind of fertilizer that they should use. 

I think that would defeat what we are trying to do. We had better 
take farmers and let them use what they are familiar with than to 
say that since we have a newer system here, they ought to take it, too, 
right at once. 

r. Pilcher has objected to our fertilizer plant in Korea because 
somebody insisted that they build there the latest model that we did 
not even have in our own country instead of getting something for 
them that they knew something about. 
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Mr. Piccurr. That is not as bad as $49 million started several years 
ago and a million two hundred thousand dollars’ procurement this 
year for fertilizer. ; 

If they would just get the darned thing to running. 

Mr. Zastocki. Dr. Judd, with no knowledge of fertilizers, I have 
this question 

Mr. Jupp. I want tocomment on one further point here. 

You come up here and you sort of get taken over the coals because 
you allegedly are not controlling the thing properly, but this morning 
you reported that the Communist broadcast says : 





The firmness of U.S. grip on South Vietnam was recently confirmed by U.S. 
Ambassador Durbrow when he admitted that U.S. inspection missions had been 
sent regularly to South Vietnam. 


So they are saying that the United States has a stranglehold on 
them, controlling everything they do, and we are saying that you are 
not watching them closely enough. 

Mr. GarpiIner. You cannot win, can you? 

Mr. Zastockt. I am sure Ambassador Durbrow has received some 
additional information since this morning, or cables from abroad, as 
to what effect these articles had on our posture in the area, or how the 
Communists have exploited these articles. 

Ambassador Dursrow. I included in my remarks this mornin 
that we had some excerpts from Radio Hanoi. I have since receive 
the following Moscow comment which is even more pointed. Do you 
want me to read it into the record or hand it in ? 

Mr. Zasiocxi. Read it. 

Ambassador Dursrow (reading) : 


Commentary: “The Scandal of U.S. Aid to South Vietnam.” 


SUMMARY 


A scandal concerning U.S. aid to South Vietnam was recently revealed in the 
United States. The Washington Daily News and other papers of the Scripps- 
Howard Trust carried Correspondent Colegrove’s article pointing out that a large 
amount of U.S. aid to South Vietnam went into the pockets of officials. The cor- 
respondent cited as evidence the fact that some officials of the Ngo Dinh Diem 
government became rich in a short time, and brought forward proof of corruption 
in South Vietnam. Colegrove pointed out that the aid money for developing the 
water system in Saigon had strangely disappeared and that Saigon people found 
that U.S. officials who administered the so-called aid were colonialists under a 
new form. 

These facts have stirred U.S. public opinion and the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has been obliged to open a’special investigation. U.S. Ambassador 
Durbrow and Foreign Aid Director to South Vietnam Gardiner were called 
to Washington. The committee conducted hearings on this affair on July 30 
and 31. U.S. Senators found that U.S. dollars had really been misappro- 
priated and wasted in South Vietnam. However, the committee did not reach 
any decision and, in order to appease public opinion, declared it would open 
another on-the-spot investigation in Saigon. 

Why did the U.S. Senators not do anything about the pocketing of U.S. money 
in Saigon? This is because they knew of no better way. They could not refuse 
to finance Ngo Dinh Diem because the United States needs South Vietnam as a 
military base. Hence their acquiescence to U.S. aid to a bunch of embezzling 
rowdies. All this shows that the United States is ready to support any rotten 
regime in order to hold fast to dependent countries. Consequently, not much 


displeasure was registered in Washington when part of the aid went into corrupt 
officials’ pockets. 
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Mr. Zasiocki. We ought to read that to Khrushchev on his visit 
to this country. I did not mean to divert our discussion from the 
bridge, but I thought we ought to cross into some other subject and 
we got into fertilizer. 

Before we get mired in that, are there any other questions on any of 
the other charges ? 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I had a question relative to a rather minor state- 
ment at the end of Mr. Colegrove’s remarks, concerning the seclusion 
of U.S. personnel in Saigon. Can that be refuted ? 

Ambassador Dursrow. I would like to talk to that, Mrs. Church. 

As I recall the remarks, 90 percent of our personnel were alleged to 
stay in Saigon. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Off the record, I should say that Mr. Colegrove has 
been much more severe with certain Members of Congress than with 
the State Department. He was the one who wrote about the out- 
door porches and so forth. It was the Scripps-Howard papers. It 
was another fellow but the Scripps-Howard papers. 

Mr. Jupp. I think they were more justified in those stories. 
Ambassador Dursrow (reading) : 


At least 90 percent of the Americans never leave Saigon overnight. 
This is our comment: 
American personnel visited every accessible region in Vietnam. 


I might say for myself, I had my secretary add up the days that 
I was out of Saigon. Not always do I spend the night outside, but 
in the little bit more than 2 years I have been in Saigon I have been 
outside of Saigon more than 60-odd days, in practically every corner 
of the country. 

The same applies to the officers on the Embassy side whose duty it is 
to know what is going on, follow what is going on and not sit in their 
ivory tower and pontificate over the political situation or other rami- 
fications in the country. 

In the USOM and Economic Section side, in Saigon, they travel a 
great deal inthecountry. I have some figures here. 

ICA personnel perform an average of 90 official trips outside of 
Saigon each seisaith: During 1959 fiscal year, USIS officers made 35 
trips out of Saigon for a total of 170 days. 

Data include those trips for which official travel orders were issued 
only. In addition there are a great number of official 1-day trips 
made by civilian personnel for which travel orders were not neces- 
sary. 

The MAAG—here we are. 


Military personnel average more than 450 trips to the field each month. 


_ That is a completely unfounded statement. My secretaries go out 
in the country. They travel. They go by car, they go by train. We 
are outside of Saigon, we are not sitting around in the cafes on the 
Catinat, as Mr. Colegrove alleged. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. This is the nonprofessional people. 

In addition to those that you might expect to go out, mentioned 
by Mr. Gardiner, who have supervisory functions. 
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Ambassador Dursrow. Yes, I am talking about those whose job 
really is in Saigon most of the time. I am not referring to trips to 
the beach. I deliberately excluded those. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. The chairman, I think, has shown:great restraint. 
You will remember that the mission in Saigon could not find a spot to 
which they tried to take us. 

Mr. Zaxsvockt. Fortunately, they had a compass along. 

This morning, Mr. Gardiner, in discussing the report on the radio 
towers in the Colegrove articles, alleging that we had 14 towers cost- 
ing $28,500 and “no one has yet laid eyes on those towers”—you advised 
the committee that evidently the towers he was referring to were 
10 radio towers costing $11,305, and that the 14 radio towers that had 
arrived in May of this year will cost $73,000. 

I am reviewing that information to inquire of you, sir, whether the 
$100,000 transmitter they say was paid for out of USOM funds, was 
to be attached to any of these towers? 

Mr. Garprner. Mr. Chairman, four of the towers bought in—— 

Ambassador Dursrow. If I may interrupt. I think the chairman 
was asking about the 100,000-watt transmitter. 

Mr. Zasvockt. It was a Voice of America transmitter. 

Mr. Prvcuer. 50,000 watts. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Given to Vietnam, but paid for by USOM funds. 

Mr. Garprner. It has not yet been given. It has not yet been pur- 
chased. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Purchased or given. 

Mr. Garprner. It has not yet been purchased to give. It is in the 
program. 

Ambassador Dursrow. Mr. Chairman, that allegation is to a state- 
ment apparently made by Mr. Washburn some 3 years ago, in which he 
said something to this effect—there is a record on this we can get 
for you—that there might be some surplus transmitters in the United 
States that USIA might be able to get for them so they can broadcast 
to the north. 

He talked apparently about a 100,000-watt transmitter. He found 
out while it was quite legal to make that statement if they did have 
the transmitters in surplus, that they might have given them to Viet- 
nam but there were none left so that transaction never took place. 
That is the USIS side of the picture. 

Now, for some time, we think, correctly, as I said this morning, 
in order to give the free Vietnamese the opportunity to tell their 
story to the north, their relatives in the north, to counteract Com- 
munist propaganda, we would try to let them have a 50,000-watt trans- 
mitter, which is now going to urchased. It has not been pur- 
chased ; it is not there. It will be placed up near the 17th parallel to 
do just that, to counteract Communist propaganda. 

The statement about the 100,000-watt transmitter could be checked 
and you will find it never was there. When Mr. Washburn got back 
he found there was nothing there in surplus and nothing ever hap- 
pened on that one. 

It was complete misinformation. 

Mr. Garprner. To go on with the towers, sir, four of the towers 
intended to be hooked up are for the 50,000-watt transmitter. 

Mr. Zastockt. Would you repeat that? 
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Mr. Garpiner. Four of the towers of which the chairman asked—— 

Mr. Zas.ocgt. Is this of the 10 towers or of the 14? 

Mr. Garprner. Fourteen. If I might summarize the tower situa- 
tion, I can talk about 24 towers. Ten were bought in 1956 with 
counterpart piasters at a cost equivalent to $11,305. 

Fourteen towers were bought in 1959 with $73,600 of aid funds. I 
have here, for the record, a tabulation of the location of the 10 and the 
proposed locations of the 14 which have already arrived in Saigon and 
are in the warehouse. 

I have the towns and cities in Vietnam where these will be located 
for the record. 

Mr. Zastockt. Since you were trusting to memory this morning, if 
there are any discrepancies, these locations will be corrected. 

Mr. Garprner. I would appreciate that very much. 

Would you like it read? 

Mr. Zastocki. If you will, please. 

Mr. GARDINER. OF the 10 towers, 8 were erected in Saigon. 

Mr. Zastocki. Now, these were bought with piasters and not 
dollars? 

Mr. Garprner. Yes, 

Of the 10 towers, 8 have been erected in Saigon. 

They are in place. They are awaiting transmitters. One is await- 
ing erection at Hue, and one is in use at Nha Trang, making 10. 

Of the 14 towers which are all now in the warehouse in Saigon, 
the expected locations are: 
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That adds up to 14. 

Mr. Pitcuer. The 50,000-watt $100,000 transmitter we are talking 
about, that is in the U.S. budget. 

r. Garptner. Yes, sir. I think we are buying that on the com- 
mercial market here. 

Mr. Pitcuer. In other words, that is in the program in addition 
to these others. 

Mr. Garprner. That is correct. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Are there any questions on towers? 

Still on the subject of the radio program in Vietnam, Mr. Cole- 
grove states that there are seven air-conditioning machines costin 
$27,000 which were installed in Radio Vietnam’s Saigon studios an 
which still stand idle. 

The first question I have pertains to the expenditure of $27,000 
for seven air-conditioning machines. This would be almost $4,000 
apiece. 

The only airconditioning we have seen in Saigon was—— 

Mrs. Cuurcn. The breeze. 

Mr. Garptner. One 45-ton machine, Mr. Chairman, that is a pretty 
big one, that cost, delivered, $10,400. 

The other purchase was four 15-ton units. The total cost delivered 
was $15,700. All this equipment has arrived and has been installed. 
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= had a trial run and should be in regular operation in the next few 
ays. 

There was delay in the installation of that equipment but it will 
be ready for the transmitters when they get there. 

Mr. Zastockt. Did you mention the date of arrival ? 

Mr. Garpiner. No, I haven’t sir. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Does that total add up? 

Mr. Garviner. I gave you 10,400 and 15,700. That is 26,100. 

Mr. Prucuer. He said 27,000. 

Is this statement untrue then about the local contractor hired and 
paid in advance to install this’ 

Mr. Garpiner. That was not our money. The Vietnamese were 
putting up the buildings and we were supplying the air-conditioning 
units. It was slow work installing them because they didn’t want a 
lot of noise going on while they were broadcasting so they couldn’t 
work many hours a day. 

Mr. Jupp. All of these seven machines are in the Saigon studios? 

Mr. Garprner. Yes. There are one 45-ton and four 15-ton. 

Mr. Jupp. What is the use of having them installed and operating 
when the studio isn’t completed ? 

Mr. Garpiner. You can’t have everything fall into place at once 
We want the rooms air conditioned before we get our new trans- 
mitters. 

Mr. Jupp. I think you are right, but I don’t know why he would 
criticize the fact they weren’t installed if the studio is not in operation. 
Mr. Garprner. It is in operation with the old French equipment. 

Mr. Jupp. The new equipment is not in? 

Ambassador Dursrow. May I make a remark there? 

As you all know—you have been out there—this very delicate Amer- 
ican electronic equipment that we are furnishing, or the old French 
equipment or other material there, would certainly deteriorate hur- 
riedly if we didn’t have it in an air-conditioned room. 

Mr. Zap.ockt. He also says there are three costly teletype reperfo- 
rating devices they have never used. 

Mr. Garprner. The three units cost about $10,000. They haven’t 
been used but will be used, Iam informed. They were bought some 
years back. 

Ambassador Dursrow. There was a mistake in judgment when 
they were ordered. 

Mr. Garprner. They were ordered too soon. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I wonder if Mr. Gardiner would like to include in 
the record the date of his own arrival in Saigon ? 

Mr. Garpiner. I arrived in Saigon the 7th of March 1958. That is 
a year and a quarter or so. However, I will do my best before this 
committee or any committee of Congress to try to be responsive with 
respect to questions prior to that date. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I think that you have been. I was merely pointin 
out as I did this morning that you are talking about many years o 
operations of which the results are still evident but for which you are 
not responsible. 

Mr. Giacren I think when you come out again to Saigon you will 
find many evidences of progress that do great credit to my 
predecessors. 
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Mr. Zastocki. If it would be any comfort to you, Mr. Gardiner, in 
= of the fact that our questions may seem to be rather sharp, the 

ietnam aid program is generally considered to be one of the best 
programs in that general area, and that is why we were so concerned 
when these articles appeared. 

Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. I wonder if you folks have prepared a summary of the 
projects which are being criticized in relation to the total number of 
projects in the country, both number, quantitatively, and value, dollar- 
wise. 

I mean, are the criticisms of 50 percent of the things we are doing 
or of 5 percent of the things we are doing? I think it is worth having 
such a study made. 

Mr. Garprner. I would like to respond immediately if I could in 
general terms. 

Now, the economic aid given to Vietnam since 1955 is $1,100 million 
and I don’t think that Mr. Colegrove’s criticisms specifically here 
would attach to much more than a million dollars worth of projects. 
Unless you get into this vague area, this fantasy of 2,700 vehicles, or 
millions of dollars going up in smoke. Then you might get a bigger 
figure, but you are dealicis with a pretty substantial sum of money. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be well to have it for the 
record. Have the number of projects we have supported and the 
number that are being criticized; and what was the value of the total 
number of projects we have carried on and what is the value of the 
projects which are criticized. 

I want to get it into perspective. If a fellow has a boil on one ear 
it causes him enough pain to think that everything is wrong with him, 
but it is still a boil on one ear, if that is where the boil is. 

I had a patient once who came in with a boil and in the midst of my 
examination I found that he had tuberculosis. I concentrated on try- 
ing to get him to take care of his tuberculosis and he went to another 
doctor. He didn’t give a darn about the cough; he wanted some relief 
for that boil. 

Mr. Zasiockt. If it was a bothersome one, I can sympathize with 
him. I would want to have that taken care of first myself. 

Are there any further questions ¢ 

Mr. Jupp. I couldn’t be here this morning and didn’t have a chance 
to hear the testimony. I hope that they have taken every single one of 
these charges seriatim and given an answer. If he has made 50 
charges and you pick out 30 to answer and leave the other 20, it is no 
good because the assumption is that in the other 20 cases you were 
guilty. 

I think somewhere in the record you have to have an answer to every 
one of them, good, bad, or indifferent. 

Mr. Pivcuer. And if you made a mistake, acknowledge it. 

Mr. Jupp. That is right. 

Mr. Piccuer. Go right down the line. Your good ones, defend 
them. If you made a mistake, say, “We made a mistake.” 

Mr. Jupp. That sort of report put in the Congressional Record is 
the kind of thing the people are entitled to have when charges like 
these are broadcast throughout the country. 
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Ambassador Dursrow. Mr. Chairman, we were asked this morning 
to do just that. It will take a bit of time but we are prepared to do 
that and we will do it, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. That is good. 

Mr. Zaxsvockr. I suggest to the committee that Ambassador Dur- 
brow, Mr. Gardiner, and General Williams take a little respite and 
that we continue with our hearings, going later into an executive ses- 
sion to pursue a matter that was brought to the subcommittee’s atten- 
tion and which, for security reasons, cannot be discussed in open 
session, since it is a military matter. 

At this time I would like to call Mr. Francis B. Broderick, former 
acting director of the Catholic Relief Services in Vietnam, who volun- 
teered to testify as to his observations and experience in Vietnam, 
particularly on the refugee charges in the Colegrove article. 

Mr. Broderick. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS B. BRODERICK, FORMER ACTING DI- 
RECTOR OF THE CATHOLIC RELIEF SERVICES, VIETNAM 


Mr. Broperick. I arrived there on the 7th of June 1955, and left on 
the 9th of January 1957, and was continually connected with the ref- 
ugee program and with the distribution of surplus foods. 

With your permission, I will now read my statement. 

Mr. Zasvocgi. If you will. 

Mr. Broprricx. I was the director of Catholic Relief Services in 
Vietnam in the period from 1955 to 1956. Catholic Relief Services had 
a large share of the program of the resettlement and feeding of refu- 
gees and other displaced rsons. Because of this relationship, we 
had intimate knowledge of the operations and procedures of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration and had contracts with them 
to build a hospital and to distribute surplus foods throughout south- 
ern Vietnam. Therefore, I am able to refute some of the general 
criticisms of the aid program in Vietnam which have been aired in the 
press recently. 

One of the first criticisms of the American officials who directed the 
program in Vietnam was that they could not abide modest criticism 
of their program. I myself have written reports using strong lan- 
guage in criticizing operations and procedures of the International 

ooperation Administration. Only on one occasion did an official of 
ICA call on me and object to the language I used in criticizing the 
methods and procedures of ICA. Catholic Relief Services was in a 
position wherein its programs could have been damaged or even cut 
off by action of the officials of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration. At no time did any official of ICA or the U.S. Embassy ever 
say to me, to my associates, or to my superiors that they would in any 
way interfere with our program because of the severe criticisms to 
which they were subject in our official reports and because of the strong 
criticisms they received in the many private conferences that were 
necessary to carry on the business of the resettlement of refugees. 

Another general charge in the series of newspaper articles was 
that “We have wasted many millions of dollars and still are.” I 
object strongly to such an accusation. For the period of 19 months 
that I was in Vietnam, we were unable to complete a program of re- 
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settlement of refugees that would have required the expenditure of 
American money because of the rigid procedures and accounting de- 
mands of the International Cooperation Administration. I do not 
have the official records of the period in question, which was from June 
1955 to January 1956, but I can still remember and sketch in a diagram 
if necessary the essential steps of the process that the International 
Cooperation Administration insisted on in the resettlement of refu- 
gees. Instead of recklessly turning over sums to a Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment agency or to a private agency like Catholic Relief Services, 
they established procedures that accounted for the transmission and 
expenditure of moneys from the U.S. Controller’s Office through the 
Vietnamese Treasury to the Vietnamese Refugee Commission and 
down to the regional and village level. Every expenditure of mone 
for any of the projects or details thereof had to be approved in ad. 
vance by the International Cooperation Administration; and, before 
the expenditures could be made, a system of accounts on the regional 
and local basis had to be set up so that the strict demands of ICA for 
detailed and complete accounting could be met. The negotiations 
for this resettlement program consumed the entire period that I was 
in Vietnam; and, to my knowledge, none of the approximately $35 
million that was supposed to be spent in resettlement was spent by 
Catholic Relief Services because of the rigid procedures of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. 

In the case of a general hospital which was built by Catholic Relief 
Services for the Vietnamese Refugee Administration and paid for by 
aid funds, I can testify personally to the difficulty with which the 
money was obtained from the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion and the strict accounting demands. When the money was released 
through the U.S. Operations Mission to the Vietnamese Treasury 
and thence to the Refugee Administration, every cent had to be ac- 
counted for. In preparation for this project, the entire plans were 
drawn for the hospital, and all of the details necessary to its com- 
pletion, including detailed cost analyses, were presented to the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration and approved by them. I par- 
ticipated in the procurement of some of the materials used in the con- 
struction of this hospital, and I know that every expenditure on our 
part had to be supported by a receipt system and that every item of 
the hospital had to be accounted for. This was done in detail, and 
every requirement of the International Cooperation Administration for 
accounting and reporting was completed. 

One of the general charges concerning the waste of millions was 
that millions of dollars were spent and unaccounted for in the process 
of transporting and resettlement of refugees. One of the most diffi- 
cult problems was that of paying a small allowance to each head of 
family of the refugees. The problem was complicated by the fact that 
tens of thousands of refugees were what were called “free-living 
refugees,” who, instead of living in their villages in the country, had 
emigrated to the city of Saigon. This was a wonderful opportunity 
for corruption and mismanagement on the part of anyone who had to 
distribute this money. On the contrary, the program was handled 
effectively in the following manner: 

Each payment to a head of family of these free-living refugees was 
made in the presence of a priest, who had to testify that he knew this 
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man in his original village in northern Vietnam, and two other wit- 
nesses had to testify that they also knew the man. The sum involved 
for each family was very small—I think about 1,000 piasters, which 
may have the equivalent of 10 or 15 American dollars. So difficult 
was the problem of making this subsistence payment to the free-living 
refugees that the Vietnamese Refugee Commission asked Catholic 
Relief Services to do this job for them. We undertook the job with 
reluctance because of the tremendous detail involved. So far as I 
know, the records of these transactions are still in the possession of 
Catholic Relief Services in Vietnam. 

Another criticism of the aid program in Vietnam was that Ameri- 
can officials concealed corruption and did nothing whatsoever to in- 
vestigate any charges of waste, mismanagement, or stealing on the 
part of anyone involved in the program. I can give you two instances 
wherein the U.S. officials in Saigon received information on corruption 
in the distribution of surplus foods. Catholic Relief Services was 
the agency concerned with the distribution of surplus foods. On the 
first occasion, the U.S. operations mission had imported over a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of wheat flour to distribute to refugees and other 
displaced persons in Vietnam. This wheat flour was distributed 
through our usual distribution system. One day, an official of the 
International Cooperation Administration called our office and asked 
that our warehouses be closed and that all of our surplus foods be 
impounded, because an accusation had been received that some of this 
flour had been sold by recipients to a local baker who was making 
bread and selling it on the market in a period when there was a 
flour shortage. The warehouses were not closed, but an immediate 
investigation of the allegation was conducted by ICA officials and by 
myself. It was found that the allegation was not so and that the 
rumor—anonymous, written, or whatever it was—had been started 
by a frustrated black marketeer whose monopoly of flour had been 
destroyed and who had lost money because there was now an ample 
supply of flour in Vietnam. 

On the second occasion, the officials of the U.S. operations mission 
called us and told us that there had been reports that there were large- 
scale sales of the U.S. surplus foods in the marketplace in Saigon and 
in other market areas outside of the city. The man who communicated 
this information to us was Mr. D, C. Lavergne, deputy director of the 
U.S. operations mission. I was given the responsibility for investi- 
gating this charge and did so in company with U.S. official Helen 
Nixon, of the operations mission. We made several trips to the 
marketplace in Saigon and made a detailed account of every can of 
surplus food available. There were small quantities available, and 
in no case did we ever locate more than 200 or 300 pounds of surplus 
foods. This was remarkable, considering the enormous tonnage of 
surplus foods that had been sent to Vietnam. We made further trips 
to some of the market areas outside of Saigon and found the same 
condition. We would go through the stalls in detail, and in any case 
the quantities of surplus foods available for sale was so small that, 
when a calculation was made of the percentage, it was so ridiculously 
smal] that the matter was dropped there. 

Another general accusation of the series of newspaper articles was 
that of high living on the part of Americans in Vietnam and the 
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ridiculing of the system of post and station allowances which gave 
extra compensation to the Americans who were involved in this vital 
program. I can best cite the justification for the cost of living and 
station allowances by telling a story. 

One of the officials of USOM was home with his family one night 
when guerrilla war started in the city of Saigon itself. I was not 
there at the time but I believe it was in March 1955. When the 
shooting started, this official, his wife and his children lay down on 
the floor of his apartment and crawled beneath the bed. Through 
the window of the apartment they could see the flashes of gunfire and 
the flames from burning buildings. A machinegun started to fire 
and a series of bullet holes was traced across the wall of the gentleman’s 
apartment at the window level. He told me that in that moment he 
earned every cent of hardship and station allowance they had given 
to him during his tour there. 

I, myself, was awakened one morning about 2 o’clock by a bomb 
explosion that took place about 2 blocks from my house and also about 
2 blocks from the U.S. Ambassador’s house. This was the beginning 
of a series of terror bombings that took the lives of several people. 
One of these bombs was put in the form of a package in the central 
post office in Vietnam and killed a Vietnamese and wounded another 
when it went off. I submit that details of this kind are ample 
justification for a danger allowance. 

As part of the same criticism, it is alleged that Americans in 
Vietnam are living a life of ease and luxury and that living in Saigon 
is as good, if not better than, living in a city in the United States or in 
Europe. Another objection to this charge is the high rate of illness 
of all American personnel in Vietnam. One of the big problems was 
that of waterborne diseases. It was necessary to boil all water and 
rigid U.S. medical regulations forbade the purchase of leafy vege- 
tables. 

Despite the scrupulous adherence of Americans to these sanitary 
regulations, there was always a large number of Americans suffering 
from very serious illness, especially ameebic dysentery and hepatitis, in 
the American hospital at Clark Field. I do not have the exact. per- 
centage of American personnel involved, but I do know that it was 
substantial. Since returning to the United States in January 1957, 
I have spoken to many people who served with the U.S. Government 
in Vietnam, and I do not know of a single person who did not suffer 
from a serious illness while he was there. 

Another charge was that Americans are paying excessive rents in 
Vietnam. The explanation isthis. When the first Americans went to 
Vietnam in 1954 and 1955, the rental properties were owned by the 
French. The French knew what the going rates for rents were in 
Paris and they were are atrocious. 

Therefore, the French landlords asked for and received substantial 
rentals and because of the nature of an institution like rent this situa- 
tion has prevailed as far as I know to date. 

Another accuation of a general nature was that of noninterference. 
This is not true at all. Any problem established by agreement be- 
tween the U.S. officials and the Vietnamese officials requires constant 
reporting and inspection of its progress and execution, and I think that 
evidence that I have submitted on the rigid procedures and demands 
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of the International Cooperation Administration and the refugee 
program are ample refutation of this ridiculous charge. 

Another accusation is that of anti-American feeling. I have not been 
in Vietnam since January 1957, but I can testify to an overwhelmingly 
friendly and warm reception on the part of the Vietnamese villages 
that I visited. Iam one of the few Americans who traveled the length 
and breadth of Vietnam on foot, in boats, in jeeps, and in airplanes. 
Many of the journeys I took by myself without benefit of guide or 
interpreter. I can only remember two instances of xenophobia and 
even that could have been a misunderstanding on my part. It was 
simply a case of Vietnamese whom I asked for directions giving me the 
wrong directions or making believe they did not understand my 
request. 

I assume that I do not speak French so well that it could not have 
been a misunderstanding. 

One of the false statements made in this series of articles was “Keep 
your mouth shut, smile, and don’t rock the boat.” I was in Vietnam 
for 19 months, and I never once heard any such expression from any 
American official, and I talked at some time or other with nearly every- 
one from the Ambassador on down. 

Another accusation is that the employees of the U.S. operations 
mission are working in air-conditioned offices. About that, I have 
been in nearly every American office in Vietnam. The only com- 
pletely air-conditioned installation was that of the U.S. Embassy and 
there were no employees or officials of ICA in that building. The only 
air-conditioned office I am familiar with was that of the photo lab 
where it was necessary for the preservation of thefilm. It wasa policy 
of the U.S. Government that no American aid official should have an 
office that was any better than that of his Vietnamese counterpart, 
and I can further testify that the Vietnamese Refugee Commissioner 
had an air-conditioned office for which I compliment him on his 
foresight and ability. 

Another accusation that is false is that there are only 300 trained 
technicians and engineers. One day I talked with an official of the 
Michigan State University team which was engaged in an administra- 
tive survey of the Vietnamese Government. He told me that, after 
a thorough investigation of the perenne of the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment they found deficiencies only in medical and nursing personnel. 

Another accusation was that, in 80 years as master there, the French 
had avoided training Vietnamese for anything better than the semi- 
skilled jobs. I would ask those who made this accusation to account 
for the number of Vietnamese with the French baccalaureate and 
doctorate. 

These articles refer to the American commissaries as a horn of 
plenty. I only wish to say that, as long as I was in Vietnam, I was 
unable to obtain a PX card or a commissary card. 

One of the most insulting accusations in the series of newspaper 
articles was a comparison of Southern Vietnam to Hitler’s Germany 
or Khrushchev’s Russia. The very fact that Americans can go to 
Vietnam, can travel around and, by and large, are well received by 
the population, and are not arrested by the police is ample refutation 
of this slander. 

It is a fact that there are some Communist subversives and other 
bandits in Vietnam to this day. A few weeks ago, some American 
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officers were killed by bombs in a town 20 miles from Saigon. Viet- 
nam is a country that has been in the throes of guerrilla warfare and 
banditry for more than a decade. I submit that under such circum- 
stances the Vietnamese Government is obliged to take strong pre- 
cautions in dealing with mobs, with crowds, and with the enemies 
who try to subvert the work of the Vietnamese Government. If you 
can do that without secret police and soldiers throughout the country, 
then you are very democratic indeed. 

Another foolish statement is that one finds bigger-than-life por- 
traits of President Diem on buildings and walls in every office. I 
have found photographs of President Eisenhower in nearly every 
Government official’s office that I have seen in Washington, D.C. 

It was alleged that there are many political prisoners in Vietnam. 
I do not know of the number. However, I did Visit a prison in the 
city of Hue, Vietnam, and I can testify that the prisoners there were 
well fed and well treated and that it looked to me to be a clean and 
decent place as far as prisons go. Indeed, some of the prisoners, 
speaking through a Vietnamese priest-interpreter who was with us, 
thanked us for the rice they had received and asked us to continue 
the distribution. 

The charges leveled against ICA are part of a pattern that comes 
up every time when the appropriations are voted on by Congress. 
Because of the seriousness of the world situation and the fact that 
Khrushchev has said that he would defeat us on the level of economic 
aid without defeating us militarily or by subversion, I think we should 
pay very serious attention to the instrument by which we are battling 
the Russians on this level—the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. One of the criticisms of Congress is that the International 
Cooperation Administration does not submit to it information on 
overall evaluations of programs. I recommend that Congress estab- 
lish a committee, prefelebiy chosen from some American research 
institution or university, that will give it a constant report on the 
programs and mere of the foreign aid program. Investigators 
of repute who have the confidence of American officials and those 
of foreign government officials will be able to supply constant infor- 
mation on procedures, operations, and policies and keep the Congress 
informed in this vital matter. This will obviate the necessity of these 
time-consuming investigations, particularly those that are brought 
about by reckless and unsubstantiated charges. 

Mr. Zas.iockt. Thank you for your statement, Mr: Broderick. 

You weren’t urged, or advised, or consulted on this statement by 
any member of the Department of State or of the U.S. Government? 

Mr. Bropericx. No. 

Mr. Zastocki. You volunteered to appear before this subcommittee 
and called me, after reading the articles, on your own initiative? 

Mr. Bropertcx. Yes. 

Mr. Zastockt. I remember when you first called you said you were 
fit to be tied after reading them. 

Are there any other questions that the members have? 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr. Broderick, I must say this. Whenever I grov 
discouraged about human nature or the world I think of the samples 
of the work of your organization in Vietnam. I shall never forget 
first of all the work that I saw being done not by your organization 
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but by a kindred one in North Vietnam. I think the chairman and 
Dr. Judd will remember, particularly the little “Boys’ Town” to 
which we went outside Hanoi, and later on after the curtain had 
fallen, the trip that we took up to one refugee town in South Vietnam 
where a courageous priest had brought down a flock of certain] 
hopeless people and established them miles from the territory which 
they were to farm; but established them happily. Their spirit was 
one of the greatest examples of spirit over material lack that I have 
ever seen. I wanted to say that to you before you left. 

Mr. Bropericx. Thank you. 

Mr. Zasiocki. On page 4, in referring to the handling of the refugee 
program, I presume that similar procedure was followed by all of 
the agencies handling the program. 

Mr. Bropericx. Yes. Also CARE had had a small program there. 
The Church World Service. There were a few villages missionized. 
by Protestants. We received the food and passed it on to them and 
they observed the same procedures. 

Mr. Zasiockr. Since you were in Saigon for quite a period, what 
would be your observation about the U.S. representatives in Saigon? 
Were they stupid or arrogant ? 

Mr. Broperickx. They were not. I think the colony was one of the 
most respectable and worthy groups of Americans I have ever seen 
anywhere in the world. 

Mr. Zastocki. Have you observed that they ignored evidence of 
pratt andl corruption, “even though it was held right under their 
noses #? 

Mr. Broprertck. They were the ones who initiated investigations. 
They would call us and say, “someone reports sale of flour. Someone 
reports sale of surplus foods. Do you have any information on it?” 

They took the initiative and we conducted the investigations. They 
gave us full cooperation. No difficulties at all. They were quite 
eager to look into any accusations. 

Mr. Zasiockt. From your observations, how well did the U.S. 
personnel associate with the Vietnamese ? 

Mr. Broperick. I think it would be a model for any place where 
Americans are stationed throughout the world. 

I remember particularly the parties I used to go to that were spon- 
sored by the USIS and Michigan State University, and other groups 
it is true, for the free mixing of Vietnamese and Americans, the 
cordiality on the social level, the constant visits to their home and 
reciprocal visits. 

I think that is one of the finest things I have ever seen. 

Mr. Zasvockt. Earlier witnesses, and Ambassador Durbrow and 
Mr. Gardiner, referred to Rue Catinat. Are you familiar with that 
street and its haunts and environments? What was your observation 
on that particular area ¢ 

Mr. Broperick. Well, Rue Catinat was the area bounded by the 
Hotel Continental, and the Hotel Majestic and all the bars in between. 

If you wanted to hear any kind of a rumor, or to start one, all you 
had to do was sit down and start conversing with the number of people 
there—Canadians, Chinese, and there were rumors of all kinds. I 
remember one morning early a rumor was started that the Koreans 
had attacked, again in Korea. That is asample. 
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Any kind of a nasty rumor you wanted to think of. 
Mr. Zasiockt. You weren’t in the room when a similar statement 
was made about the “rumor factory” by an earlier witness. 

Mr. Bropertck. A surprisingly similar report. 

Mr. Jupp. Not only bars, but there is a Sadenehite there. 

Mr. Zasiockt. [ recall that. 

We needed haircuts and we didn’t have piasters and they wouldn’t 
cut our hair. I happened to be chairman and they cut mine. 

Mr. Jupp. While I went out and got some money changed. 

Mr. Zastockt. And they held me until you got back. 

Mr. Jupp. That is right, 

Mr. Zasrockt. I had to stay there until you came back with the 
currency to pay for my haircut and yours. 

You really could have fixed me. I could have still been there if 
you didn’t return. 

Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Prucuer. No questions. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you very much for your fine statement, Mr. 
Broderick. You apparently got outside of Saigon overnight. 

Mr. BropericK. Sometimes I was away 6 weeks at a time. 

Mr. Jupp. I think you might be helpful to us if you would elaborate 
on two things in your statement. You said “I, myself, have written 
reports using strong language in criticizing operations and proce- 
dures of the ICA” and then you said, “because of the severe criticisms 
to which they were subject in our official reports” and so on. The 
strong criticisms they received from you—would you care to tell us 
the kind of criticisms, the legitimate valid criticisms that you had of 
their procedures, that you made in these strong letters ? 

Mr. Broperick. Our program for resettling refugees was to make 
up a universal program. We would set up the project, we would be 
the paymasters and do all the accounting. 

USOM wanted to use the Vietnamese Refugee Commission instead 
and did subsequently and our criticism was that we would get there 
firstest with the mostest. We were already there and already had 
some programs of our own and could take the thing up immediately. 
However, they had been subject to such criticism from auditors under 
the 1954 or 1955 program that instead they set up this very rigid 
system whereby the funds were transmitted into A, B, and C and so 
forth and so on and accountants were set up and regions and villages 
and so forth. 

We set up a school for training Vietnamese on the establishment of 
a village community development project. 

I, myself, have taught them how to specify how many acres they 
had to have cleared and so forth, and so on, and each village would 
wind up with a budget with a figure in piasters. 

Say 100,000 piasters. Then every one of these projects had to 
to USOM and be reviewed by the Refugee Department of USOM 
and they would invariably knock them down. 

We sent them one series of them and as a result I wrote a monthly 
report saying that the programs had been eviscerated by USOM and 
that there was nothing left but a group of cadavers. That was rather 
strong language and a USOM official did call me and object strongly 
to it and, as far as strong criticisms went in the private meetings 
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we had, there was lots of table pounding and harsh language. Mainly 
because of what we thought was excessive slowness and the rigidity 
of the procedures of USOM. 

Mr. Jupp. In other words, your complaint was that they were polic- 
ing things too tightly, not that they were too loose and careless with 
USOM money, is that right ? 

Mr. Bropertck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. Did you think it was because they just had red tape, 
what we call bureaucratic delays, or was it because of lack of in- 
terest and sympathy on the part of the Americans who were operat- 
ingit? Or to what did you attribute the delays? 

Mr. Bropericx. To the bureaucratic procedures and the fact that 
they had to refer programs back and forth to Washington and be- 
cause of the severe criticisms of the authors and accountants on the 
program that involved the transportation and first settling of refu- 
gees. 

A_ lot of money was passed out as I explained, among the heads of 
families and refugees, so to avoid any criticism of that nature which 
they knew they would have to answer for some day, they established it. 

As far as lack of personal interest is concerned, no, the men in 
charge of the program were completely sympathetic but they knew 
they would have to answer some day to something like this. 

Mr. Jupp. Now that you are back and you look back upon it, do 
you think that their hesitancy in giving you the funds directly, even 
though you were in a position to use them, you had a going concern 
and could get there “firstest with the mostest,” was right or wrong on 
their part ? 

Let me put it this way: 

Looking at the end result, was it better to insist on more of the 
aid going through the Vietnamese and thereby helping them learn 
how to handle programs like that, even though it was slower, than 
it would have been to give it directly to you? 

Do you still think they should have given more to you directly? 

Mr. Broperick. Yes; it was because it was a question of policing 
the planting season, There was the rainy season and by the time 
such administration could be set up the dry season would be here. 
You clear the land—so what? 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Could you tell us what you are doing now? 

Mr. Broperick. With the International Insurance Service in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Zastockt. That is in no way connected with the Government. 

Mr. Bropvericr. Right. 

Mr. Jupp. You were in private business and volunteered to go out 
there and do this work. 

Mr. Broperick. Yes; I was working with the Catholic Agency in 
New York. I was known to be in the Counterintelligence Corps in 
Trieste and he knew I did a strange variety of work over there that 
qualified me as a person who could do a lot of things that are needed 
regardless of training, and so forth and so on. He needed someone 
to go to work on this mess and he knew I was in New York; he called 
me and asked me and I went. 

Mr. Jupp. In other words, you were well-equipped to do some good 
snooping and digging out of things that were wrong, if there were 
things that were wrong ? 
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Mr. Broperics. Yes. : 

Mr. Jupp. You had been engaged in that and were professionally 
trained for it by our own Government ? ; 

Mr. Bropericx. Yes; I was a counterintelligence investigator dur- 
ing the Korean war for the U.S. Army in Trieste. 

Mr. Jupp. There were a few unusual things going on there, too, were 
there not? It wasa place of international intrigue. 

Mr. Bropvertck. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Jupp. And a lot of people were deliberately trying to carry on 
all sorts of irregular things in that border area in Trieste. 

Mr. Bropericx. Yes. 

Mr. Zastocki. Now any further questions? 

Thank you, Mr. Broderick. 

Thank you for your time and thank you for your statement. I wish 
to commend you for your interest. 

Mr. Bropertck. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jupp. Was it harder to volunteer to come up here and do this, 
or to go into Trieste and take care of the Commies? 

Mr. Bropertck. No; I am pretty hard boiled by now. 

Mr. Jupp. I have heard the criticism that the men who worked out 
there were doing a good job but some of the wives lived too much to 
themselves and tended to look down upon the Vietnamese and they 
thereby undid to some extent the good Sons by their husbands. They 
did not give the Vietnamese a sense of comradeship and working to- 
gether, and so on. 

Did you find that type of action, or reaction ? 

Mr. Broperick. No, I did not. I found most of the wives who were 
able to, were teaching English for MAAG. Their leisure time, in- 
stead of spending it sipping cocktails, they were in some sweaty room 
some place teaching English to people who never heard of it before. 

I thought their conduct was very good and the performance of 
American women over there was admirable. 

Mr. Jupp. What do you make of this charge by Mr. Colegrove that 
to be friendly with an American is a sure way to acquire unpopularity 
among the Vistneaheaal 

Mr. Broperics. I think it is ridiculous. I have not been there since 
1957 but I had friends there then and am still writing to some of them. 
I see no evidence of that at all. 

Mr. Zas.ockr. Thank you. The committee will continue in execu- 
tive session and we will ask all guests to kindly depart. 

(Whereupon at 4:50 p.m. the committee proceeded in executive 
session. 


(The following material has been submitted for inclusion in the 
record :) 


















{Story on welfare committee prepared for August issue of Saigon Signal, AWAS 
Newsletter} 


HERE’s WHERE THE Money Gores 










More than 25 institutions in Vietnam have felt the impact of the $4,000 finan- 
cial aid and countless hours of service contributed in the past 6 months by the 
hard-working welfare committee, which is headed by Mrs. Philip D. McMains 
(USIS) and Mrs. Harold Sillecox (CARE). 

This aid has been channeled all over the country—to hospitals, orphanages, 
day nurseries, schools, and welfare associations from Mytho in the south to Hue 
in the north and Kontum in the high plateau. It has taken many forms—from 
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surgical equipment to toys, wheelchairs to playground equipment, nurses’ salaries 
to scholarships for blind children. In addition to this financial help many free 
services have been provided by dozens of committee members who have given 
English and piano lessons, visited hospitals, shopped for medical supplies, 
planned Tet and Christmas parties. 

One hard-working group has prepared thousands of surgical dressings at 
weekly sessions at the home of our Ambassador’s wife, Mrs. Elbridge Durbrow. 
Another has made hundreds of toys at weekly sessions at the homes of Mrs. 
Robert Bliss (EMB) and Mrs. Earald Barton (USOM). 

On the following page is the January-June 1959 issue prepared by Mrs. McMains 
and Mrs. Sillcex. Both chairmen stress that new members—and new ideas are 
always welcome. 

Present welfare committee members include: Mrs. D. Baker, Mrs. E. Barton, 
Mrs. F. Blake, Mrs. R. Bliss, Mrs. D. Breakefield, Mrs. E. Brooks, Mrs. J. Burg- 
hardt, Mrs. R. Cannaday, Mrs. K. Carpenter, Mrs. W. Colby, Mrs. H. Elting, 
Mrs. A. Fink, Mrs. ©. Gardner, Mrs. J. Hodson, Mrs. 8S. Langland, Mrs. F. Moran, 
Mrs. M. Nichols, Mrs. D. Ogden, Mrs. J. Oliver, Mrs. C. Plunkett, Mrs. D. Price, 
Mrs. Pringle, Mrs. H. Reames, Mrs. L. Reese, Mrs. J. Sherry, Mrs. Ray Smith, 
Mrs. R. Smuckler, Mrs. BE. Taylor, Mrs. G. Terrell, Mrs. M. Trued, ‘Mrs. H. 
Walther, and Mrs. H. Wyner. 


AWAS Welfare Committee report, January—June 1959 
Orphanages: vNs 
An Lac (Mme. Ngai’s orphanage, Rue d’Arfeuilles—375 children)__ 31, 500 
Salary, Vietnamese nurse, Dec. 10, 1958—June 30, 1959 
(31,500). English lessons given by Mrs. Menke, Mrs. Walther, 
and Mrs. Wyner. 
Go Vap (orphanage in Go Vap run by Sisters of Amantes de la 


Donation toward building of adequate water system (35,000) ; 
donation for school prizes in June (1,000) : 3 volley balls and net 
(600) ; old clothes from Thrift Shop. USIS films shown month- 
ly, attended by Mrs. Reames, Canaday, Terrell. 

Hoi Duc Anh (Thai Binh orphanage and day nursery, Rue Cong 


USIS films shown monthly, attended by Mrs. G. Gardner, Mrs. 
Jeremy Hodson, and Mrs. Ray Smith. Candy given to 420 chil- 
dren at Tet. 
Don Bosco Home for Boys (orphanage and trade school run by 
Salesians) 
150 sleeping mats at 35 piasters per mat; puppets made by 
Sewing Committee ; toys donated by Cub Scouts. 
Day nurseries : 
Hoi Bao Tro Nhi (Buddist nursery in Gia Dinh—40 to 60 children) _ 
Medicines—aureomycine, vitamins, mercurochrome, cotton. 
Gia Kiem Day Nursery (built by International Women’s Association 
for children of working parents in village 75 kilometers north 
of Saigon) 
Playground equipment. 
Schools: 
Elementary School for the Blind (1 Nguyen Trai, Cholon—10 chil- 


Board and room for 2 blind children (5,600). English lessons 
given by Mrs. Smuckler, Mrs. Bowie, Mrs. Colby; music lessons 
given by Mrs. Oliver and her teenage daughter. Christmas party 
at home of Mrs. Smuckler, with gifts (272). Swimming party 
and luncheon at home of Mrs. Bowie. 

Vietnamese National Red Cross Nursing School 
Tuition for 3 student nurses, April through June. 
Popular Cultural Association (17 adult education classes) 
6 monthly donations of VN$5,000 for printing of textbooks. 
Welfare associations: 
Vietnamese National Red Cross—First annual fund drive 
Association of the Friends of the Blind 
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AWAS Welfare Committee report, January-June 1959—Continued 


Hospitals: VNS$ 
Cong Hoa (Veterans’ Hospital, Saigon) ~-.......----------------- 7, 903 
Weekly visits to paralyzed patients in paraplegic ward by 
Mrs. Edwin Taylor, Mrs. Oliver, Mrs. Moran, and Mrs. Pringle. 
Candy, cigarettes, magazines, handicraft materials (7,903). 
Handicrafts delivered to Thrift Shop for sale. 
Army Rehabilitation Center: 
Weekly visits by Mrs. Breakfield and her daughter to supply 
ideas and materials for handicrafts to be sold in Thrift Shop; 
cost financed by sales. 



















Populaire Hospital, Saigon (300 beds) ~-.--.--------------------- 2, 000 
Candy, fruit and cookies at Tet. 
Children’s Hospital, Saigon (160 beds) -.....----..+------.------- 3, 800 


Donation to welfare worker at Tet for emergency items 
and towels. 
Saigon Adventist Hospital and Clinic (50 beds) -_--_-----_------_ 81, 500 
Donation for nurses’ uniforms at Tet. Kitchen repairs and 
cabinets (3,500) ; construction of pediatric wing (75,000). 
Tu Do Maternity Hospital, Saigon (278 beds) 7, 000 







Tet gifts. Material for towels and washcloths to be dis- 
tributed in cooperation with newly formed Nurses’ Aide Group 
of IWA. Surgical dressings prepared at weekly sessions at Mrs, 
Durbrow’s. 
Asylum of Thi Nghi—Phumy (1,000 beds—for incurable patients)... 9, 300 
Tet gifts of food and toweling ; wheelchair. 
Cheong Cheng Hospital, Chelon (100 beds)__--__--___-__-_-__- 3, 000 
Tet gifts of food. 
Kontum Leprosarium (200 beds, 200 outpatients treated weekly)... 4,300 
Wheelchair. 
My-'Fho Maternity (15-20 beds—average 10 births a day) 
10 beds, mattresses, and mosquito nets. 
Bue Central Hospital (1,000 beds)... 6 6, 000 
Wall paint. 















Report on activities of the American Women’s Association of Saigon for 1956, 
1957, and 1958 













Membership 
Net income 


Charitable expenditures: 
gt NNN RS 6 s.ntp tin iwtiid iscsdou egg ols leigl VN$34, 052 
CIB .. CAO a tiie ccm cnsinslipinitindnctiamiikiinglm aint Us 75, 580 
Day nurseries, schools, etc 






Membership 
Net income 


Charitable expenditures: 


Reais ats dee el eh SL VN$126, 256 
CRRRORRNGNN is Sa. 8 cecil ita ad 89, 050 
Day ‘nurseries; echoels;: ete. tars leicester iess sth 8, 000 
Bvetge Gianster ‘wéiiefin) ci oe a 50, 000 


Typhoon disaster relief 
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Report on activities of the American Women’s Association of Saigon for 1956, 
1957, and 1958—Continued 


Membership 
Net income VN$546, 358 


Charitable expenditures: 
Hospitals VN$164, 267 
QRDIR RGR ais ates sins diecedtnip seeds cardio dtdndine hls 148, 906 
Day nurseries, schools, adult education, etc 
Gia Kiem fire disaster relief 
Tourane fire disaster relief 
Hue area—grant to auxiliary AWAS committee for distribution 


Total 504, 747 


Total charitable expenditures include the costs of materials purchased for the 
various items which the members have made and distributed to institutions. 

Funds for these donations were derived by the members of the association 
from the projects listed below: 

Membership dues. 

Thrift shop. 

Glass rentals. 

Sales of stationery—printed in Saigon. 

Sales of engagement books—printed in Saigon. 

Sales of Christmas cards—printed in Saigon. 

Children’s fair. 

Fashion shows. 

Dances. 

Commissions on sales of magazine subscriptions. 

Christmas boutique, etc. 

1956 
Institutions Aided : 

Children’s Hospital. 

Tu Du Maternity Hospital. 

Cho Ray Hospital. 

Cong Hoa Veterans’ Hospital (paraplegic ward). 

Seventh Day Adventist Hospital. 

Go Vap Orphanage. 

Chi Hoa Orphanage. 

Hoi Duc Anh Orphanage. 

An Lac Orphanage. 

Thanh Quan Student Center. 

Vietnamese Red Cross. 

Refugee Committee. 

Hospital Projects: 

1,472 baby jackets (made by the members), bars of soap and towels. 

40 pairs of pajamas. 

55 receiving blankets. 

600 diapers. 

24 quilts. 

24 knitted gowns. 

30 sheets. 

Radio tables and money for repair of radios. 

Weekly visits to paraplegic ward of veterans’ hospital for distribution of 
cigarettes, candy, fruits, and magazines. 

Weekly meetings to fold hospital dressings and make cotton balls. Approxi- 
mately 1,750 dressings and 2 kilos of cotton balls have been made each 
week for the hospitals. 

An American registered nurse donated assistance in nurses’ training. 

Gifts for Tet. 

Orphanage projects: 

1 sewing machine. 

Desks, notebooks, etc. 

15 metal cribs with rubber mattresses. 
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Orphanage projects—Continued 

Screening of windows and doors of infant nursery. 

Paid salary of a social worker. 

Supplied milk, toys, old clothing, and various other small items. 

Gifts for Tet. 

Miscellaneous projects: 

Material for uniforms for Boy Scouts at Hue. 

Athletic equipment for refugees at Qui Nhon. 

Painted beds at hostel for student girls. 

Paid tuition for 6 students at Croix Rouge Nursing School. 

Paid tuition for 29 refugee girls at Cite Marie Paul. 

Volunteers from the American Women’s Association of Saigon aided in the 
distribution of food, clothing, drinking water, etc., to refugees. 

From 3 to 5 volunteers gave English lessons. They taught from 1 to 3 hours 
weekly. 

1957 
Institutions aided: 

Children’s Hospital. 

Tu Du Maternity Hospital. 

Cho Ray Hospital. 

Cong Hoa Veterans’ Hospital (paraplegic ward). 

Seventh-day Adventist Hospital. 

Hue Hospital. 

Leprosarium at Ban Me Thuot. 

Go Vap Orphanage. 

Chi Hoa Orphanage. 

An Lac Orphanage. 

Kim Long Orphanage at Hue. 

Sacred Heart Institute at Hue. 

Vietnamese Red Cross. 

Hospital projects: 

1,835 baby jackets (made by the members), bars of soap and towels. 

116 blankets. 

200 baby bibs. 

600 diapers. 

82 sheets. 

500 kilos of powdered soap. 

120 aluminum bowls and 35 plates. 

8 galvanized disposal cans. 

Enamel paint for 4 wards and beds. 

Washing machine and iron cauldron. 

Oxygen tent. 

Incubator for babies. 

Small refrigerator, scales, sterilizers, and other miscellaneous hospital 
equipment. 

Weekly visits to paraplegic ward of veterans’ hospital for distribution of 
cigarettes, candy, fruits, and magazines. Furnished materials for the 
making of stuffed toys which were later sold by AWAS for the benefit of 
Cong Hoa Hospital. 

Weekly meetings to fold hospital dressings and make cotton balls. Ap- 
proximately 1,750 dressings and 2 kilos of cotton balls have been made 
each week for the hospitals. 

An American registered physical therapist donated many hours each week 


for the treatment of patients and training of nurses in physical therapy. 
Gifts for TET. 


Orphanage projects: 
1 refrigerator. 
Paid salary of a nurse. 
Monthly supplies of medicines. 
School notebooks and supplies. 
7 beds. 
Supplied milk, toys, old clothing, materials, and various other small items. 
Gifts for TET. 
Miscellaneous projects: 
Small items of equipment for prenatal clinic. 
Tuition for 6 students at Croix Rouge Nursing School. 
Scrapbooks of Christmas cards for patients. 


44081—59——_10 
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Miscellaneous projects—Continued 
Collection and distribution of bottles and can to hospitals for storing sterile 
dressings and medicines. 
AWAS members taught embroidery to paraplegics. 
From 3 to 5 volunteers gave English lessons. They taught from 1 to 3 hours 
weekly. 
1958 


Institution aided: Institution aided—Continued 
Children’s Hospital Go Vap Orphanage 
Tu Du Maternity Hospital Kim Long Orphanage, Hue 
Cho Ray Hospital Reeducation Center for Girls 
Seventh-Day Adventist Hospital Popular Culture Association 
Populaire Hospital Elementary School for the Blind 
Chung Cheng Hospital An Tri Vien, Gia Dinh 
Hue Hospital National Orphanage, Thu Duc 
Leprosarium at Ban Me Thuot Don Bosco Foyer 
Leprosarium at Kontum Cite Marie Paul 
Asile de Phoumi Political Rehabilitation Center, 
An Lac Orphange Thu Duc 
Hoi Duc Anh Orphanage Veterans’ Legion 
Cong Hoa Veterans’ Hospital Seventh-day Adventist Pathfinders 

(paraplegic ward) 


Hospital projects: 

355 baby jackets, bars of soap and towels. 

328 meters of materials (plastic, sheeting, and clothing). 

72 crib blankets. 

100 blankets. 

18 folding beds. 

1 storage cabinet. 

4 wheelchairs, 6 wheelchair boards, and 7 cushions. 

1 food cart for transporting food from kitchen to wards. 

1 food cart for use in wards. 

2 leg braces, 1 knee brace, and 1 arm brace. 

1 bone rongeur, 1 water bath, 4 instrument trays. 

Miscellaneous hospital diagnostic equipment. 

Weekly visits to paraplegic ward of veterans’ hospital for distribution of 
cigarettes, candy, fruits, and magazines. 

Weekly meetings to fold hospital dressing and make cotton balls. Approxi- 
mately 1,750 dressings and 2 kilos of cotton balls have been made each 
week. 

Gifts for Tet and Christmas. 

Orphanage projects: 

Paid salary of 1 full-time nurse and 1 part-time nurse. 

Screening of windows and doors of infant nursery. 

Milk for babies. 

50 school kits, 150 notebooks, and 50 boxes of crayons. 

Contribution to help build day nursery at Gia Kiem. 

Distribution of books, toys, old clothing, etc. 

8 meters of linen for place mats, napkins, and table covers. 

Prizes for honor students. 

Contribution to help build an oven which supplies bread for orphans. 

Contribution to help establish a new day nursery. 

Weekly meetings to make toys for distribution to orphanages—approxi- 
mately 800 completed in 3 months. 

Monthly showings of films at orphanages. 

Gifts for Tet and Christmas. 

Miscellaneous projects : 

2 beds, window screening, and plumbing fixtures for the elementary school 
for the blind. Also materials, shoes, toothbrushes, and various other 
small items. 

Furnished handicraft supplies for teenage civic action project. 

150 meters of material for clothing to reeducation center for girls. 

Contribution to the Popular Culture Association for printing books and 
to aid their adult classes. 

From 3 to 5 volunteers gave English lessons. They taught from 1 to 3 
hours weekly. 
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Welfare Committee Report for 1958, American Women’s Association of Saigon 






SAIGON-CHOLON AREA (GIA-DINH PROVINCE) 


VNS 
NE coccinea sniamcendiaecasis instecnhicip chance teebeadicomas iceapsudiodicn titan maces aammiadiites aa 505, 541 
A. Hospitals: 
Tu Du Maternity Hospital, Saigon (charity wards—278 beds) 17, 399 
355 baby gowns (sewing committee). 
355 towels. 
400 cakes soap. 
24 crib blankets. 
50 yards sheeting. 
101 meters plastic. 
1 storage cabinet. 
250 bags of candy. 
Asylum of Thinghe-Phumy, Saigon (1,000 beds) -_--------___ 10, 600 
2 wheelchairs. 
Money for Tet gifts. 
Cong Hoa (Veterans) Hospital, Saigon_.__._.__.__--_------_- 27, 017 
Chairman, January to July, Mrs. Lucille Muir; August to 
December, Mrs. Helen Taylor. 
A group of American women visit the paraplegic ward 
weekly, giving the 18 patients candy, cigarettes, maga- 
zines, ete. 
Additional purchases were : 
6 wheelchair boards. 
12 wheelchair cushions. 
Repair of 7 wheelchairs. 
Handicraft supplies. 
Medicines. 
Games, puzzles. 
Towels, washcloths. 
Tet gifts. 
Populaire Hospital, Saigon (300 beds) -.-..--.--_-..--_---.. 2, 800 
1 food cart for use in wards. 
Seventh-day Adventist Hospital (Co Doc) (50 beds)... ---- 27, 000 
2 stoves. 


37 meters plastic material. 
24 crib blankets. 
Children’s Hospital (Nhi Dong Binh Vien) (120 beds) _.-.-_-- 11, 300 
50 meters baby jacket material. 
40 meters bib material. 
48 crib blankets. 
Coloring books, crayons. 
Cho Ray Surgical Hospital, Cholon (980 beds)_.-.._._.____-___ 12, 609 
1 knee brace. : 
2 leg braces. 
1 arm brace. 
1 wheelchair. 
NoTEe—aAll of these purchases were to support the work of 
Mrs. Charron, an AWAS member and physical therapist 
who trained nurses at this hospital and treated patients 
without salary. 
Chung Cheng General Hospital, Cholon (184 beds) ~.-....--__ 10, 850 
50 yards sheeting. 
100 blankets. 
Tet money for gifts. 
B. Orphanages: 
An Lac (Mme. Ngai’) orphanage, Rue d’Arfeuilles—375 
ChIOTOD) 65000 denies asoduiealeettiaEe wee le ale: 79, 926 
Salary for part-time American nurse, Mrs. Aurzella 
Duong, from January to July (VN$22,987). 
Salary for full-time Vietnamese nurse, Miss Helene 
Leopold, from April to December (9 months, at 
5,500 ; total 49,500). 
Money for Tet gifts. 
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Welfare Committee Report for 1958, American Women’s Association of 
Saigon—Continued 


SAIGON-CHOLON AREA (GIA-DINH PROVINCE) —continued 


B. Orphanages—Continued 

An Lac (Mme. Ngai’) orphanage—Continued 

Christmas party: USIS films were shown, and candy, 
books, beanbags, and toys were distributed. 

English lessons were given by Mrs. Menke, Mrs. Sims, 
and Mrs. Scigliano. 

Govap (orphanage in nearby village operated by Sisters of 

Amantes de la Croix——400 children) 

Screening of nursery (VN$11,000). 

Donation of 8 meters of linen to be embroidered and 
sold, 

Donation of 1,000 piasters for school prizes in June. 

Monthly film programs were begun in October, with the 
cooperation of USIS. Welfare committee members 
choose 3 or 4 films, always including one on health, 
and attend the shows. 

Christmas party: The December film showing was 
turned into a party with distribution of candy, bean- 
bags, tops, notebooks, crayons, and skeins of plastic 
for weaving. 

Hoi Duc Auh (Association des Amis de l’Enfance, which 
operates 4 institutions for children in Saigon area: Thai 
Binh, Ky-Con, Nguyen Tri Phuong, and Cau Xang— 
1,000 children) 

Donation of VN$50,000 toward building of 5th day 
nursery in crowded dock area. 

Monthly film showing began in October with coopera- 
tion of USIS. 

Welfare committee members choose 3 or 4 films, always 
including one on health, and attend the shows. 

Christmas party: Candy was distributed at the De 
cember film show. 100 bean bags were donated to 
the USIS library staff which gave a party for some 
of these children at the library. 

Au Tri Vien (Government day nursery.in Gia Dinh—100 
children) 

Donation of VN$1,000 for supplies. 

Delivered 7 large cartons of books and toys made and 
collected by Mrs. Firmage’s Girl Scout Troop No. 1. 

Delivered canvas wading pool donated by Mrs. Bliss. 

Donated 110 bean bags made by the sewing committee. 

Mennonite central committee 

Donated VN$10,000 to this committee which con- 
structed oven on grounds of Hoi Duc Anh’s Thai 
Binh Orphanage (see above). With the flour do- 
nated by the MCC, this oven now produces 1,100 
loaves of bread daily, which are distributed to 19 
orphanges and day nurseries in the Saigon area. 

©. Miscellaneous: 

Elementary School for the Blind (8 children) 

Screening of door and window, installation of plumb- 
ing fixtures for small infirmary (VN$5,158). 

Donation of clothing, toothbrushes, handkerchiefs, play 
balls, food chest, 2 beds, 2 tablecloths, (VN$3,600). 

— : Welfare committee members provided cars and 

Christmas party: Mrs. Smuckler entertained the chil- 
dren in her home. Committee members helped dis- 
tribute toys, jump ropes, candy, etc. 

English lessons have been given by Mrs. Bowie and 
Mrs. Smuckler. 

Piano lessons have been given by Mrs. Oliver and her 
daughter. 
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Welfare Committee Report for 1958, American Women’s Association of 
Saigon—Continued 


SAIGON-CHOLON AREA (GIA-DINH PROVINCE) —continued 


©. Miscellaneous—Continued 
Popular Cultural Association 

Began monthly donations in October to this adult edu- 
eation movement, which conducts literary classes in 
9 centers in the Saigon area for approximately 3,000 
students each 3-month term. AWAS donations will 
be used for the printing of textbooks. 

Rehabilitation Center for Political Prisoners, Thu Duc_--- 

Black and white cotton cloth, soap and towels given as 
rewards to men and women in the political classes, 

American Teenage Club Civic Responsibility Committee 
(chairman, Mrs. Breakfield) 

With this and other donations, this committee supplied 
tools and materials to the following 10 institutions 
and arranged a handicraft exhibit at Tu-Do Infor- 
mation Hall, November 19-25: Vietnamese Veterans 
Legion, paraplegic ward of Cong Hoa Hospital, Po- 
litical Rehabilitation Center, National Orphanage 
(Thu Duc), Govap Orphanage, Don Bosco Foyer, 
Hoi Due Anh, Seventh Day Pathfinders, Cite Marie 
Paul, Ban Methuot Leprosarium. Each organiza- 
tion received all of the proceeds from the sale of its 
own articles. Total sales, VN$182,000. 


OTHER PROVINCES 
A. Hospitals: 
Hue Hospital (1,008 beds) 

Cash gift to USOM nurse for supplies and repairs to 
the nursing school operated in connection with this 
hospital. 1 model food chariot for transport of food 
from kitchen to wards in the hospital. 

Go Cong Hospital 
50 yards of sheeting. 
A 
Leprosarium, Banmethout_ 

The doctors in this hospital and clinic are Mennonites. 
They care for 200 lepers in the hospital and operate a 
regular outpatient clinic, where 2,000 patients are 
treated per month. The following equipment was 
purchased : 

1 bone rongeur. 
1 water bath. 
4 instrument trays. 
Diagnostic equipment. 
18 camp cots. 
Leprosarium, Kontom (200 patients) 
1 wheelchair. 
B. Orphanages: 
Kim Long Orphanage, Hue (600, including refugees, in- 
valids, and children) 
Condensed milk for infants. 
150 notebooks. 
50 boxes of crayons. 
Delivered 50 school kits donated by CARB. 
C. Miscellaneous: 
AWAS Subcommittee, Hue 

Lump sum sent to Mrs. Hitchcock and Mrs. Heavner, 
who will allocate funds to various welfare projects in 
Hue and other provinces in central Vietnam. 

Reeducation Center, Vinh Long (home for wayward girls) 

150 meters of material which was made into jackets and 

trousers by the girls. 
Gia Kiem fire relief 
Tourane fire relief 
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Welfare Committee Report for 1958, American Women’s Association of 
Saigon—Continued 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Surgical dressing committee: 

Several groups of women have met weekly to fold hospital 
dressings and roll cotton balls. As many as 1,700 dress- 
ings and 2 kilos of cotton balls have been made at a single 
meeting. During the year these sessions have been held at 
the homes of Mrs. Durbrow, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Woodbury, 
Mrs. Ayers, and Mrs. Opal. From January to October, these 
were delivered to the Childrens Hospital and from October 
to December to Catholic Relief Services. 


Sewing committee 
Organized in October by Mrs. Bliss to make toys for orphan- 
ages, this committee was also able to make toys for sale 
at the Christmas Boutique and for a few private orders. 
Total production, October-December : 
635 felt beanbags. 
41 Christmas stockings (sold). 
37 puppets (23 sold). 
36 stuffed toys. 
1 doll (school for blind). 
Distribution of beanbags: 
110 beanbags to Au Tri Vien. 
100 beanbags to AnLac. 
150 beanbags to Govap. 
100 beanbags to Hoi Due Anh. 
100 beanbags to Boutique. 
75 beanbags to Hue. 
Total received from AWAS treasurer___________ VN$10, 345 
Total sales 9, 345 


19, 780 
TC OCRT OE Ee I ence cance 13, 383 


Balance 6, 397 


Note.—This report includes the 6-month report, January to July, made by Mrs. Virginia 
Lewis, the July to December report, made by Mrs. Marjorie Elting, and the January to 
December report made by Mrs. Britomart Borreson. 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 11, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeiGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Far East AND THE PACIFIC, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommitte met at 2:55 p.m., in Room G-3, U.S. Capitol, 
Hon. Clement J. Zablocki (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Zasiocki. The Subcommittee on the Far East and the Pacific 
will please come to order. 

We will continue hearing testimony on the situation in Vietnam. 
We are pleased to have Mr. Ferdinand Kuhn, an independent news- 
writer, who has been in Vietnam for some time. I understand he does 
not have a prepared statement, but will give about 10 minutes of a 
report and will then be available for questioning. 

Prict to your report, Mr. Kuhn, will you kindly, for the record, 
identify yourself, tell us the time you have spent in Vietnam, or the 
number of times you visited that country as well as your past and 
present assignments. 


STATEMENT OF FERDINAND KUHN, INDEPENDENT NEWSWRITER 


Mr. Kunn. My name is Ferdinand Kuhn. I have been a newspaper 
reporter for about 34 years. My first assignment for any length of 
time was in London for the New York Times. I was chief of the 
London Bureau in the years just before the war. 

After the war I covered foreign affairs for the Washington Post 
and many, many times I covered this committee, Mr. Chairman, when 
Mr. Bloom and Dr. Eaton were in your chair. 

In the last 6 years I have been a free-lancer with my wife. That 
is, the two of us have made long trips, gathering material on assign- 
ment and writing magazine and newspaper articles, and doing some 
lecturing about the countries we have seen. We have made six long 
trips to Asia. We have been in Vietnam twice; once in October 
1954 and once just last winter in February for 12 days out of a 
. that kept us in Southeast Asia for 314 months. 

fr. ZasLock1. You understand, Mr. Kuhn, we are not expecting 
you to comment on the Colegrove articles, but to give a report on 
the situation in Vietnam as you have seen it while you were there. 

Mr. Kunn. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I was 
very willing to come here today at the request of this subcommittee, 
because I think that much of what we have been reading about Vietnam 
and about our program there in the last few weeks, has given us a 
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picture distorted almost beyond recognition. That is, the picture 
we are getting of Vietnam is not at all the picture that I have brought 
back from there. So I thought it might be useful if I told this sub- 
committee very briefly what the true picture was. 

We have been reading that the Vietnamese, for example, are a feck- 
less, incompetent, anti-American, somewhat hopeless, people. In fact, 
the Vietnamese farmer is one of the most diligent in Asia. The Viet- 
namese is an intelligent, eager person, quick to learn and to adapt. 
Under the colonial regime which existed in Vietnam for so long, the 
Vietnamese had very little education and even less training for running 
a nation. 

My impression was, after this last trip in Vietnam, that the Viet- 
namese can hold their heads very high among all the peoples of south- 
east Asia. I believe that in at least three fields they have done an 
outstanding job. Those three I would like to mention today: The 
first, internal security; the second, land reform; and the third, the 
resettlement of refugees. 

In making that judgment I have two standards of comparison. 
To begin with, I am comparing Vietnam with what I saw in October 
of 1954. As those of you who were there about that time will remem- 
ber it was a miserable, demoralized country suffering from the effects 
of a foreign war and a civil war combined. Most people gave it only 
6 months to survive. 

My second standard of comparison is that in the past winter my wife 
and I traveled in 10 different countries and colonies of southeast 
Asia, including Vietnam. And so I think we can judge it in relation 
to other countries of the area. 

By both standards I say these people are doing an outstanding job. 

If we are going to consider the effectiveness of our aid program there, 
I think it is only right that we look for a few minutes at what the 
Vietnamese themselves have been doing. 

Let me start with the matter of internal security. I think some 
of you were in Vietnam in 1955. I was there in 1954, but in both 
those years you know that you couldn’t travel more than 10 miles out 
of Saigon with any safety. There were large stretches of the country 
that were simply too infested with rebels for anybody to travel. 

Today those barbed wire fences that we used to see are still there in 
some places, but they are not used. They are not needed. You can 
travel today to just about any part of Vietnam with the safety and 
ease that I think many other countries in Asia would envy. It is only 
along the borders of Cambodia and Laos that you sometimes get peo- 
ple crossing the border and raiding a village or a farm. In general, 
these are conditions of public order which you do not have, for ex- 
ample, in Burma, where large stretches of the country are still in the 
hands of insurgents, or in Indonesia. 

When I mentioned internal security, I do so not because it is pleasant 
for an American to be able to travel freely around a charming and 
beautiful country. Internal security is the very basis of effective 
government. Unless you have law and order and open communica- 
tions, a farmer can’t bring his goods to market, a merchant can’t keep 
a stock of goods in his store. A family can’t send the children to 
school with any feeling of assurance, and a government official cannot 
do the basic jobs of government, of tax collecting, of census taking, 
of improvement of public health and so on. 
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This is why I think the conditions of public order in Vietnam, only 
5 years after the end of a most bitter war, are something enormously 
to the credit not just of the United States, which helped to produce 
these conditions, but also of the Vietnamese themselves. 

The second point that strikes me, as I look back upon Vietnam, is 
the success of its land-reform program. This is one of the three coun- 
tries on the shores of the Pacific that hasaland-reform program. One 
is Japan; one is Formosa, and one is Vietnam. The architect of that 
land-reform program is a man I know and admire as some of you do, 
Mr. Wolf Ladejinsky, an American. 

But the people who carried it out and made it a success have been 
the Vietnamese themselves. Under this land-reform program the 
Vietnamese have something without which no land reform can be 
effective: namely, farm credit. They have a system whereby some 
100,000 farmers up to now have been able to apply to Government 
credit institutions for short-term credit. This is what is lacking in so 
many land-reform programs elsewhere. 

Moreover, the Vietnamese land reform provides for compensation 
to the landowner in the form of bonds which the landowner can then 
use as collateral for loans to set up small businesses. In other words, 
the land reform is doing double duty. It is not merely giving the 
tenant-farmer the ownership of land and the pride with which he can 
accomplish something on his own land. It is also giving the exowner 
an incentive to set up a small business which will add to the prosperity 
of the country. 

So land reform is the second thing we have to chalk up to the 
credit of these people—just 5 years, cy said, after one of the nastiest 
and bitterest wars that we know of in Asia. 

The third subject is refugee resettlement. My wife and I hap- 
pened to be in Vietnam in October 1954, just at the time when a 
million refugees were flooding down from the Communist-held north. 
I have seen refugees in other parts of the world, but I have never seen 
refugees so miserable, so forlorn, so in need of every kind of help that 
government and charity could provide. 

My wife went up to a Navy doctor on one of our Navy transports 
that brought these refugees down. We knew they were suffering from 
disease, but we didn’t know what kind. My wife said, “Doctor, what 
is the disease they have that is your greatest problem ?” 

He drew himself up and a “Madam, you name it; they’ve got it.” 

They were not only in shocking condition, but for several months 
the refugee camps were just about the worst that I have seen any- 
where in the world. These people were living in grass shacks and 
drinking puddles of rain water because there was no other water 
available. 

You, members of the subcommittee, may have seen some of those 
conditions persisting even when you were there in 1955. Today the 
Vietnamese have absorbed these million refu I will not say 
that all of them have been successfully absorbed. But I did go down 
to the far south of the country, almost to the shores of the Gulf of 
Siam, where 50,000 of the same people we had seen in 1954 were 
living and working on riceland that had been allowed to go bad 
through disuse during the war. They had brought it back. These 
people were not only working, they had lost the very mentality of 
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being refugees. They were self-respecting. They were earning a 
decent living. Their children were going to good schools. And 
when I say they were self-respecting, 1 would like to quote a conver- 
sation with one of these farmers. 

We went on a tour that was in no way prearranged. The authori- 
ties in this settlement had suggested that we travel down Canal 
No. 1, since this is in a rice-growing area which is a network of newly 
built canals. 

We said, “No; thank you.” We preferred to go up Canal No. 3, to 
make sure that nothing about this was prearranged. 

We asked one farmer what he needed most to improve his crops 
and his standard of living. We expected, of course, the answer one 
gets from so many farmers in Asia and elsewhere who are ques- 
tioned in this way. He answered simply, “What we need most here 
is hard work.” TI believe this is a characteristic of the Vietnamese. 
They are self-reliant and self-respecting to an extent that I honor. 

I saw the same place where they had been drinking out of rain 
puddles less than 5 years ago. This was now an orderly village 
stretched out along a highway for 2 or 3 miles. Some of the refugees 
were farmers and some were working as craftsmen in crafts that they 
had learned up in the north. 

Perhaps I shouldn’t generalize about 1 million people from having 
seen the new settlements of perhaps a hundred thousand. All T will 
say is that in a good deal of traveling in about 41 countries I have 
never seen so successful a job of absorbing an enormous number of 
refugees compared to the size of the country. 

These are the things we tend to forget, I think, when we worry 
about our program in Vietnam. We don’t give enough credit to what 
has been achieved. We forget, first, that an American program can’t 
be a failure if things like this can be accomplished. 

Secondly, the biggest program in the world could not have achieved 
these results if the people who are benefiting from our assistance did 
not have the qualities that T have tried to describe, the qualities we 
would like to see in the recipients of all our aid programs abroad. 

That is all I wanted to say, Mr. Chairman, by way of an opening 
statement. 

Mr. Zantockt. Thank you, Mr. Kuhn. On the basis of my first 
visit to the area in 1953, and the return visit of our subcommittee in 
1955, we had a similar favorable impression of the progress made in 
Vietnam. It is heartening to hear that you are at least confirming my 
opinion of the progress that has been achieved in Vietnam. 

There is no question in your mind that the program was not a fiasco ? 
That our aid program in Vietnam was not a fiasco ? 

Mr. Kunn. Certainly not, Mr. Chairman. I ought to explain that 
my wife and I did not go to Vietnam this time primarily to look into 
the aid program. We went there on an assignment to look into the 
condition and the problems of the overseas Chinese in Vietnam and 
the other countries of southeast Asia. But no reporter can go to a 
place like that without asking some questions about the aid programs, 
trying to see some parts of it in operation and talking to some of the 
people, American and Vietnamese, who are concerned with it. 

Certainly the program has shortcomings, but I would never call it 
for one moment a fiasco. 
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Mr. Zastocki. Having the opportunity to speak with people in 
Vietnam, you undoubtedly did speak also with our U.S. personnel. 
Would you care to give your observation of the quality and effective- 
ness of our U.S. personnel in Vietnam ? 

Mr. Kunwn. Yes. Of course, I talked only to some of them. My 
impression is that we have got too many mediocre people. That is 
not the fault of our mission in Vietnam; that is the fault, I think, 
of poor recruiting policies and practices right here in Washington. 
In fact, if I were to try to list the shortcomings of an aid program 
like the one in V ietnam, I would find myself coming back again and 
again to Washington, D.C., as the place where the shortcomings exist, 
and not in the field. 

My feeling is that we are not seeking out the people around this 
country who have the qualifications professionally and the dedica- 
tion spiritually and morally to do the jobs that are needed in a place 
like Vietnam. We are doing too much mail-order recruiting. 

Secondly—I have looked into this somewhat since I came home— 
I think the orientation that our ICA people get before they go to 
Vietnam or anywhere else in Asia is inadequate to the needs. It is 
too quick; it is too shallow; it doesn’t really prepare them for the 
problems they are going to meet. They do go to the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute, which I admire tremendously, but they are there for 
so short a time that they just skim the surface of what is needed. 

Then if I may go on with a little inventory: 

Mr. ZaBLockI. “May I say before you go any further, what you have 
just stated is almost exactly what this subcommittee reported upon 
its return from the ar as personnel is concerned. The need 
for specially trained personnel, and what could be done to meet that 
need. 

Mr. Kuun. I think your subcommittee suggested that the British 
Overseas Civil Service was an example we might well follow or look 
into. This is something of my own feeling: That these people of 
ours are out there without being in a career service. They have 
neither the security nor the status they need in order to do an un- 
troubled and effective job. 

Perhaps the only solution is for us in this country to set up a 
career service of that kind for technicians bound for overseas duty. 

In talking to our own people there and to Vietnamese of many 
kinds, I got the impression that Washington is trying to run these 
field missions with far too tight a rein. If our Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in wartime had tried to control their theater commanders as tightly 
as the ICA now tries to control its missions in Asia, I don’t see how 
they could have won a single battle, much less the war. 

These people are dependent on Washington’ s OK for all sorts of 
decisions that should not need to be referred to Washington. I saw 
in one office an entire wall, as I remember it, covered with a chart 
showing the dates when reports of various kinds were required for 
eae the date on which the report had to be started, the date 
on which the manuscript had to be turned in for checking, and so 
on. 

This kind of exaggerated paperwork makes effective operation of 
a mission very, very difficult. 
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After leaving Vietnam, we went to Formosa, and there we saw 
what we considered to be the ideal solvent for some of the prob- 
lems that are facing us in Vietnam. This is something that you, 
Dr. Judd, know very well: The Joint Commission on Rural Recon- 
struction. It is a truly joint organization on which there are 3 Chi- 
nese and 3 Americans at the top and something like 12 Americans 
and 150 or 200 Chinese technicians on the staff. All small projects— 
and by small I mean those projects which are not great highways 
or dams, but projects up to a million dollars—are handled by that 
Commission jointly. They do not have to come to Washington for 
an okay on every item. ‘They don’t take a vote in that Commission. 
Every decision they make is a unanimous one. They have some 
10,000 people representing them around Formosa, seeing that these 
things are done. 

I asked in Formosa, “Why can this not be done in Vietnam, or in 
the Philippines or in Thailand ¢” 

Answer : “Washington won’t let us.” 

My feeling is very strongly that what we are doing in Vietnam 
is not “mutual” enough. There is not enough true jointness. The 
attitude is too often, “We know what is best for you; now we will 
provide it.” 

I myself would like to see that example of Formosa followed in 
these other countries of southeast Asia where the conditions are right 
for it. I believe that in such a setup in Vietnam, for example, many 
of the irritations and frustrations that one feels out there would 
disappear. 

Mr. Zasiocgr. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

It is very refreshing, Mr. Kuhn, to have you here. Having known 
you for a good many years and in every way favorably. 

You have given the kind of balanced and mature estimate of the 
situation which people who have known you would expect from you. 

May I mention what you referred to at the end because you hearten 
me. 

You referred to the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction in 
Formosa. It began right here at this table. We had to fight to 
get it started; and after it succeeded remarkably in Taiwan we have 
never been able to get them to accept the pattern in other places. 

About 4 years ago this committee wrote into our general MSA 
bill an authorization by name to establish the same sort of setup in 
the Philippines. A Senator came over from the Philippines and 
asked us to do it. I talked to President Magsaysay about it and he 
wanted it. It went over to the Senate and the agencies downtown 
persuaded the Senate to knock it out and we had to accept that in 
conference. 

I don’t know whether it is a congenital unwillingness of most 
Americans to work as a minority with people of other countries, or 
what the reason is. 

T have said again and again, if the two Americans on a commission 
of five know their stuff, if they are the best trained experts on the team, 
their views will prevail. We never had a bit of trouble in Taiwan with 
two Americans and three Chinese. 
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You encourage me because I had about given up that we can get 
others to follow this extraordinarily successful pattern. You have 
encouraged me to keep on working to get it adopted elsewhere. 

Why won’t they in dozens of other countries take the program 
which they will all admit has given the most results for the money 
spent, has had the greatest success of all the programs in any of the 
countries where we have been operating ? 

Mr. Kuun. I believe the Vietnamese would take it, Dr. Judd, and 
I believe they have reached a stage at which they could operate it 
successfully. The only explanation that I heard in Asia was that the 
General Accounting Office wouldn’t permit it. 

Well, knowing that the General Accounting Office doesn’t veto that 
kind of thing, I then poked around to discover who really had blocked 
it. I gathered that it was the ICA, which was afraid of the General 
Accounting Office, which in turn was afraid of Congress and did not 
want to allow some $40 million a year to be allocated without the 
OK on every item by Washington. 

Mr. Jupp. Congress has repeatedly urged them to do it. They 
have done the blocking. 

Let me ask this question: Do you feel that in dealing with these 
countries which have started to modernize in only very recent years, 
their performance has to be judged more in terms of nanan them, 
not with ourselves, or with Europe, but with themselves? And with 
their neighbors, as you well pointed out ? 

Mr. Kuun. Of course. 

Mr. Jupp. You spoke in answer to the chairman’s question about 
our personnel, that you thought they were inadequately selected and 
inadequately trained: 

Mr. Kuun. Down the line, Dr. Judd. Excuse me for interrupting. 

Mr. Jupp. I understand, but do you get the impression that is 
fairly true clear across the board? I don’t mean all our people, but 
did you find it at all levels across the board? Or is it mostly the 
lower echelons that haven’t been adequately prepared and trained? 

Mr. Kuun. No, Dr. Judd, I would not say it 1s at all levels. At 
the higher levels—even in the technical fields—we met some superbly 
twabend people, able to work in an unfamiliar setting. I would say 
that it was the lesser lights who needed the orientation and training 
that I mentioned. 

Mr. Jupp. Do you know whether it is hard to recruit people to go 
into nn like Vietnam with a bad climate, a high disease rate and 
so on 

Mr. Kuun. Dr. Judd, you have to have a certain dedication about 
you, but I believe in the early days of the point 4 program, which 
you will remember well, they had no difficulty in finding highly 
— people. What they did in those days was to go out around 
the country to the land-grant colleges. They used to send people 
who knew what they were looking for and so they got people like 
Perry Jameson and Jack Gray in India—people whom you may 
have met. 

I won’t swear to this, but it is my impression that that kind of 
personnel recruiting, by people who know what they are looking for 
and what is needed, is not now going on to the extent it should. 

Mr. Zastockt. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jupp. Certainly. 
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Mr. Zasiockr. Would hardship pay or additional salary encour- 
age the missionary zeal, so to seal’ 

Mr. Kuun. Mr. Chairman, the salary is important, especially if 
you have a family and if you are bringing that family out with you. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Is the cost of living in Vietnam such that addi- 
tional pay is necessary? I was under the impression, not from my 
own personal observation, but from some of the reports, that going to 
Vietnam was “like going on a vacation.” 

Mr. Kuun. That reminds me of people who say when I come back 
from one of these reporting trips to southeast Asia, “What a wonder- 
ful vacation you must have had.” This is no vacation land. 

Mr. Zasiockr. They said something like that about our study 
mission. 

Mr. Kuun. This is not a vacation land and the job to be done is 
not a vacation, spare-time job. 

Mr. Jupp. Would you say another reason for inadequate perform- 
ance by our personnel is too short a stay, or too rapid turnover—shall 
I put it that way? Not necessarily too short a term, but people not 
coming back for second and third terms so we get the benefit of their 
experience ¢ 

Mr. Kuun. I have run into that, Dr. Judd. In Thailand, for ex- 
ample, we liad a project of water conservation involving the building 
of a great number of small catchment areas or reservoirs. 

The engineer in charge of that came to the end of his term and 
went back to the United States. His successor came to Thailand in 
due course without having any knowledge of the inception of this 
program. There was a hurdle to be jumped between those two as- 
signments, and it never was jumped. The catchment basins are still 
there, and they are not yet linked up to farms that could make use 
of the water. 

Mr. Jupp. While you were in Vietnam or other countries, did you 
hear stories or rumors of laziness or corruption or inefficiency and 
so on? Did you hear those from your contacts—both among Cauca- 
sians who were there and among the local people ? 

Mr. Kuun. I didn’t hear them, Dr. J udd. Maybe I saw the wrong 
people, but I just didn’t hear them. I found the people there in 
Vietnam working hard, subject to these frustrations that I mentioned 
to you. Perhaps huddled together too much, not in American houses, 
but in the American office building and not farmed out enough to 
work actually in the ministries tothe advisers and true partners of 
the Vietnamese. I think there were only two Americans at that time 
actually stationed in the Vietnamese offices. 

Mr. Jupp. May I ask one more question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Zasiockt. Since he had his wife along, I wondered if his wife 
had reported anything to him. 

Mr. Jupp. She may have been in a better position to pick up the 
gossip ? 

Mr. Kuun. I will speak for my wife and say she didn’t find them. 

Mr. Jupp. How did she find the women in Vietnam ? 

Mr. Kuun. Perhaps you should ask her because she is here. 

Mr. Jupp. There have been some charges that the men were all 
right, but their wives sat around and didn’t mix with the people and 
therefore were a handicap to their husbands and to the program. 
There has been that criticism, while others have denied it. 
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I wondered if you have any comments on that. 

All of us have seen cases where a first-grade Foreign Service officer 
was handicapped by a wife who was emotionally ill-adjusted for that 
kind of program. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. And if the gentleman will yield, the same is true 
vice versa, 

Mr. Jupp. Absolutely. 

They have to be a team to be successful. 

It has been suggested again and again that the basic trouble with 
the program—and what we are trying to do, of course, is to learn all 
we can that is wrong in order to correct deficiencies—is that they have 
had too much money to spend and if the Congress wouldn’t give these 
programs as much money as it has—if they didn’t have it to spread 
over sO many projects, they would whittle them down and get to the 
more essential ones and overall do a more efficient job. What is your 
comment on that ? 

Mr. Kuun. Dr. Judd, my understanding is that most of the money 
in Vietnam, in Taiwan, and Korea is going into military expenditure. 
On this I have no informed judgment at all. 

On the economic side there are so many things that need to be done. 
I think if you were to ask what needs to be done most, the answer 
would be the one that the Navy Doctor gave to my wife, “Madam, 
you name it. They’ve got the need.” 

My only conitniiadins. which I have had in several years in seeing 
these programs is that too much has been going into monumental 
projects, like big highways—which perhaps have some military jus- 
tification and inerehote had to be built regardless of their economic 
use—and not enough emphasis has been put on developing the peo- 
ple and the institutions to make an effective nation. These are under- 
developed people as well as underdeveloped countries. They haven't 
had the training for running a nation. 

Therefore, wis I see x hie highway like the one from Saigon to 
Bien-Hoa—which looks in its setting just about as fancy as the Jer- 
sey Turnpike, although it is not, of course—I wonder how much 
could have been done by using the money in other fields. 

Mr. Jupp. I have taken more than my time. 

Mr. Zastockr. I will call on Mr. Pilcher, but before I do, I don’t 
want to forget—I believe it is proper now to advise that Mrs. Church 
is a member of our study mission. She is a lady and there wasn’t 
a task or a place we visited, no matter how uncomfortable or diffi- 
cult, that she missed. She went right along with the rest of us, and 
had much to contribute not only to our report but to the effectiveness 
of its presentation. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr. Kuhn, I am sure that you know how delightful 
and easy it is to serve under Mr. Zablocki and this is not a question 
of tit for tat. I have never known a chairman who could be as 
thoughtful or as kind. I would like to remind the chairman and re- 
port to you, however, there was one instance of trouble. I had to 
remind one general who wanted to protect me, that I was not a lady, 
but a Member of Congress. 

Mr. Zasvocki. And it happened to be in Korea. 
Mr. Pilcher. 
Mr. Puccuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Kuhn, you have answered most of my questions. I agree with 
ou on lots of these large projects. You have to have the little people 
tab themselves in lots of these things. 

Now, of course, you didn’t have a chance to go into or you didn’t 
undertake to go into any of the projects the Comptroller General 
has made reports on where there is waste and extravagance. 

Mr. Kuun. No, sir. I was only aware of those after I got home 
and read some of the stories. 

Mr. Zastocxt. Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jupp. May I add to what has been said here a word about her 
ability to carry on? After the rest of us were fagged out, she con- 
tinued on. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr. Kuhn, it is delightful to see you again. We 
only wish we could fathom the depths of your great knowledge on 
all of the area. I believe we met in Afghanistan. 

Mr. Kuun. We did. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I have questions which I trust will not embarrass 
you. I will ask the lesser one first. You mentioned the fact that an 
established career service would be of advantage. I think that would 
be true except that we face the difficulty that we might have to freeze 
into such a system the semicompetents that you have mentioned. Do 
you think that would happen ? 

Mr. Kuun. Do you mean that we would have to put everybody 
under such a system or do you mean, Mrs. Church, that this would 
freeze a foreign aid program and that we would have a perma- 
nent 

Mrs. Cuurcu. No; I am wondering whether you mean to differen- 
tiate and perhaps specify a level above which all must be drawn from 
such an established foreign service. 

Mr. Kunn. I think it would have to go down into minor people. 
For example, in the British Overseas Civil Service the young district 
officer who handles a big territory in a colony is very minor in the 
hierarchy. But when he gets out in the field, he is a very important 
figure. In fact, he is the driving wheel that makes the program go. 

Then there are people, important specialists in some problem, who 
would not have to be brought into it. For example, if you have a 
particular insect pest in an area and you want to call on somebod 
from home to come out there for a few months to try to lick that, 
don’t see why he should be in such a career service. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. The problem to which I was pointing perhaps may 
not be as major as I seem to have indicated. e do have a wide-flung 
army over the world of people servicing this program, and it might 
be very difficult to decide whom you would incorporate into a career 
service. I donot believe that you could start all over. 

Mr. Kuun. I think you would have to start, Mrs. Church, with the 
younger people, the younger people coming in. They would have to 
be trained in some sort of academy. These British people I have 
mentioned, these young district officers, must have a year of post- 
graduate training at Oxford or Cambridge and then they must have 
3 months of language training at the London School of Oriental and 
African Study. 
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Now, I don’t see how we can have a worthwhile career service un- 
less we, too, provide this kind of postgraduate preservice training. 

Mrs. Cuurcnu. Certainly it would meet a need that is very evident, 

The question which I said might be embarrassing, and I do not 
mean it as such—you are aware, of course, of the reason for these 
hearings. 

Mr. iKuHN. Yes. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I would not for 1 minute ask you to pass judgment 
on the intention or the work of a fellow newsman, but I would like 
to have you comment on this situation: 

Last week, when we had the Ambassador and ICA Administrator 
here, a great deal of stress was laid on the fact that rumors are very 
current in Vietnam. In fact, it seems to be a climate that was favor- 
able to gossip. 

They talked of Rue Catinat, where attempt might be made, without 
the intention of the person being influenced, to feed information. 

Now, it has been my experience in going around the world that the 
newsmen are generally exceptionally wary. I am just wondering 
how you go about getting your information when you go to a place. 

Mr. Kuun. I proceed trom the assumption that everybody I talk 
to is trying to feed me some information that he wants me to believe. 
On this last trip we talked to many, many Chinese on this matter of 
the overseas Chinese. Of course, they were trying to tell us some- 
thing that they wanted us to believe. The problem is to get them to 
talk freely, to look into their credentials somewhat before you talk to 
them, to assess the credibility of what they have been telling you and 
to compare it with other things you have heard. So I don’t mind 
picking up gossip. I love gossip, but I don’t think I take it. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Well, I am going to draw a conclusion that I am not 
even going to ask you to agree to: That is, that the responsible seeker 
of news and reporter of news would certainly check before he pub- 
lished. 

What we are trying to do at the present time is to get some idea of 
the relative truth of the statements which have been made as fact and 
which have been very damaging to the program. 

The damage to the program is not as important to me as the damage 
to our relations with the Vietnamese and particularly the reaction 
upon the rest of the world. I understand that much has been said 
of this in Moscow, and I would undoubtedly think in Peking, so that 
we have a chain of reaction which can be damaging to more than the 
program if it is not checked. 

I said last week, and I say again, it seems incredible to me that a 
responsible reporter would not check, We have been searching dili- 
gently to see if we could find any corroboration of his statements. 

Mr. Kuun. I simply want to repeat that these stories I read simply 
bore no relation to the country or the program that [had seen. There- 
fore, when the committee asked me up here, I was very glad to come up. 
I felt that these Vietnamese friends of ours—and they are our friends— 
have started with such handicaps in building a country; they have a 
divided country, they have lived under colonial rule and they have 
had just about every handicap you could think of, and I thought it 
was aly fair and right to oe my piece to tell how I felt about these 
people. 
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Mrs. Cuurcu. Weare very grateful to you. 

The portion of your testimony that thrilled me most was your state- 
ment on the sense of growing vitality and dedication. When this sub- 
committee first went out to Saigon, it was in the days of Bao Dai. 

It was a pretty sorry picture. When we went back only 2 years 
later in 1955, what we saw was like a breath of fresh air. There was 
a completely different atmosphere and you could almost breathe it 
yourself as you went through the streets. There was not too much 
traffic on the streets. I suppose that there is traffic now ? 

Mr. Kuun. There is lots of traffic and there is also in Saigon a police 
force which bears out what I said about internal security. When you 
were there before, and when my wife and I were there, there were 
French police in Saigon. The Chinese suburb of Cholon was a 

lace that looked awful and was not safe to go around in after certain 
Solaee 

Today there is a Vietnamese police force which, so far as one can see 
in public, has a most superb sense of pride and self-respect. Watch 
one of those traffic policemen as he stands at his corner. Watch him 
as he gives a ticket to somebody for parking. Watch him as he helps 
somebody across the street—a blind person. 

These police, as far as I could tell by watching them, had acquired 
that most precious of all possessions of a policeman, the sense of being 
a public servant. To find this in Asia was very remarkable. Police, 
as you know, don’t always have that attitude to the people. This is 
just one little facet of the picture. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Did you see similar improvement in some of the other 
countries of southeast Asia? 

Mr. Kuun. Nothing to compare to what I had seen in Saigon. It 
struck both of us as remarkable. 

Now, maybe these police do all sorts of horrible things backstage, as 
has been alleged; I don’t know. I only know that here is a force 
which in public behaves as public servants should, and I like to see it. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Again I thank you for coming. 

Mr. Zasiockr. I would like to add one other concern, if I may, to 
the one expressed by Mrs. Church when she spoke of the damage these 
reports made to the aid program and to our Vietnamese-American 
relations. I am wondering whether this information was not pur- 
posely fed to the author not only to embarrass our aid program but to 
embarrass the present. government on the eve of the election scheduled 
for August 30. Would you care to comment about the effect of these 
reports about the aid program and our Vietnamese-American rela- 
tions, on the forthcoming elections ? 

Mr. Kuun. I don’t know, Mr. Chairman, and I wouldn’t want to 
impute any particular motives to people who talk critically of our 
program. 

I talked to quite a lot of Vietnamese who were very critical and 
frustrated in the ways that I have described. They said something to 
me which again I would like to report to you because I respected the 
attitude very much. 

Several of them rather highly placed, said to me, “I wish we 
wouldn’t have to be so dependent on the United States. I wish we 
could stand on our own feet,” and I think one of them said, “I wish the 
time would come when a lot of your people could go home.” 
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Now, I didn’t take this for one moment to be the kind of anti- 
Americanism we hear about. This is a wholly natural wish on the 
part of any self-respecting people. 

They don’t like to have hundreds of Americans in their midst doling 
out money and having the last word as to how the money is to be 
used. Who would? 

I don’t think that this is strange at all. I think again, that if 
every recipient of our foreign aid were to have that attitude, “I 
want our people to be less dependent on you,” we would have accom- 
plished one of the main objectives of our foreign aid program. 

Mr. Zasvocki. Mr. Meyer? 

Mr. Meyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kuhn, I have very much enjoyed listening to you. I want to 
raise a question. I think we have a practical difficulty here in doing 
what you suggest. If we were to spend $40 million in any State in 
this country, even though one might recognize the fact that decentrali- 
zation offers advantages—particularly if you have good employees 
or agents, if you let them go ahead and do the job, they will do a 
good job—but, nevertheless, it is rather hard for us to, even here in 
this country, spend a sum like $40 million without a certain amount 
of supervision and therefore there is a lot of pressure on Congress 
itself not to use funds in other countries without a certain amount of 
supervision. 

How can we resolve this difficulty, particularly when as you say 
many of their own administrators are relatively untrained ? 

Mr. Kun. All I can say is that on Formosa, which is the only 
place where this has been tried, to my knowledge, we do have Amer- 
icans in positions of authority in the program. In fact, the Americans 
have a veto power. If Commissioner Davis, for example, in Taipeh 
didn’t like a particular use that was to be made of some of this money 
he could simply say, “I don’t like it,” and it would not be approved. 
He is an appointee of the President of the United States. So is his 
fellow American Commissioner. 

Therefore, what I am suggesting is not simply turning over $40 
million to a foreign government and saying, “Here, spend it any way 
you like.” It is allocating it to a joint American-foreign body which 
has to keep account of what it does with the money and which has to 
decide jointly how that money is to be used. That is why I think that 
the program in Formosa has been so good. 

But, in a State, if the people carrying out a program had to come 
back to Washington every time for permission to make a move, I 
don’t see how programs could be carried out in the States. 

Mr. Meyer. This is a problem already at home sometimes. We do 
have to have the advanced plans before a project is approved. Auton- 
omy isn’t granted or the power of spending a large sum isn’t very 
often granted to the officials in the field without a review in Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Kunn. This program in Formosa, which Dr. Judd and I men- 
tioned, has been going for more than 10 years. I have never heard 
one breath of scandal about corruption in that program—this is 
J.C.R.R., Dr. Judd—nor have I heard any complaints about loose 
administration or wasteful disbursement. These projects they handle 
are small ones, concrete ones. 
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When you get into the projects involving tens of millions, things 
like a dam or a road, that is a different proposition and, of course, it 
is entirely proper that these should be very, very carefully approved 
in advance and supervised along the line. 

Mr. Meyer. I wasn’t actually arguing but I was presenting the 
problem that Congress itself faces in dealing with this situation. 

Mr. Prrcuer. Mr. Chairman, the record is going to show here, kind 
of by insinuation, here at least, that Mr. Colegrove’s articles in the 
newspaper were inspired or were put in there to wreck the mutual 
security program. 

He didn’t go out there on his own accord. He was sent out there 
by a big newspaper syndicate, Scripps-Howard N Srepone and we 
are implying at least by insinuation that the Scripps-Howard people 
are in a conspiracy to hurt the mutual security program. 

You wouldn’t want any insinuation like that. 

Mr. Zaxzcocki. I did not intend any such insinuation and I don’t 
believe Mrs. Church’s remarks 

Mr. Pincner. That is the reason I mentioned this. I didn’t think 
you would want that. You said that some people thought that maybe 
these stories were written to hurt the aa security program, or 
words to that effect. 

Mr. Zan.ocki. Well, the stories themselves are damaging to the 
mutual security program because they imply that it was a fiasco in 
Vietnam. You can’t come to any other conclusion. That is a fact. 

Mr. Pincuer. Well, if we say, though, or insinuate that is a con- 
spiracy to hurt the mutual security program, his stories, then we are 
insinuating that Scripps-Howard Newspapers are in a conspiracy of 
some kind because they are the ones who sent this reporter out there. 

Mr. Zastockt. I don’t recall using the word “conspiracy.” I would 
not use it. 

Mr. Pitcuer. You didn’t say “conspiracy”—I am not saying this in 
any—I just didn’t want the record to show that you maybe said some- 
thing—I don’t know, he can read it back, but you said that some peo- 
ple thought that these stories were-—— 

Mr. Zastockt. I will repeat that I believe that these stories are 
damaging to the mutual security program, and also to Vietnamese- 
American relations. I further inquired whether this information 
was possibly brought out to embarrass the present Government, and 
thereby affect their forthcoming elections on August 30, To make it 
very clear, I know of no conspiracy. I merely posed a question. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Colegrove and a representative of the 
Scripps-Howard chain have reassured me that they are for the pro- 
gram. They are for the mutual security program. However, I can’t 
see where the articles themselves had indicated any success of our 
program in Vietnam. | 

Mr. Pricuer. He told me the same thing and told me he would be 
before the subcommittee on Friday, I believe. 

Mr. Zastocxt. Yes; I want to assure the committee that we hope 
to continue this inquiry until we get the true facts. We don’t intend 
to have an unending investigation. It would not be within the pur- 


view of an authorizing committee of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee—— 
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Mr. Pixcuer. Anyone knowing you would know you wouldn’t have 
it otherwise. 

Mr. Zasiockt. We want to be fully briefed on the situation. I 
think it is imperative that we know what the situation is—after all, we 
will be asked to authorize future legislation, not only for Vietnam 
but for other areas. 

I want to state that Mr. Colegrove was called again over the week- 
end. I was advised that the other body had completed its hearings 
and that Mr. Colegrove was released. 

However, I received correspondence stating that Mr. Colegrove has 
been instructed by the Senate committee to stand by in anticipation 
of further testimony. There is a letter from Mr. Walker Stone and 
he says that the Senate committee has asked Mr. Colegrove to provide 
further data, and that Mr. Colegrove, when he has finished with the 
Senate committee, will be happy to appear before our subcommittee. 

Our subcommittee is planning to meet Friday to hear Mr. Colegrove 
and to hear other witnesses. 

Are there any other questions of Mr. Kuhn ? 

Mr. Jupp. I have a question that was probably covered when I 
was called out. 

Is it fair to say that you recognize that there have been miscalcula- 
tions or mistakes in Vietnam and in other countries the same as there 
have been under other agencies? I saw in the paper last night that 
the Pentagon had canceled a $100 million contract for some kind of 
new liquid fuel which makes obsolete a new plant that has been built 
at a cost of $30 or $40 million. 

Now, of course, somebody can jump on that and say the Pentagon’s 
defense program is a fiasco for having made plans for a new liquid 
fuel for planes and now missiles have come along and they don’t need 
the new plant for fuel for more advanced aircraft. People can say 
that was a great waste of money. 

But your point is, I understand, that magnificent improvement 
has been nee in Vietnam. The situation that exists today as com- 
pared to 4 or 5 years ago, regardless of the minor mistakes here and 
there, or even major ones, shows that the whole thing has been extra- 
ordinarily successful, even beyond what those of us who were there 
4 or 5 years ago would have believed possible. 

Mr. Kuun. That is just what I tried to impress upon this subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. Jupp. We owe you a great debt of gratitude for coming here 
and giving us the benefit of your first-hand knowledge. 

You are not an interested party, you haven’t a job at stake or any- 
thing of that sort, you are just giving us your honest judgment based 
on your professional training to observe and on previous experience 
in that country, so that you had a standard togoby. Weare grateful. 

Mr. Zastocki. Mr. Pilcher? 

Mr. Prwcuer. What you are saying, Mr. Kuhn, is the Vietnamese 
people are our friends and are in far better shape to be our friends 
than they were 5 years ago? 

Mr. Kun. lecemmaietty, You wouldn’t have believed it possible 
5 years ago, that the country could have survived and that they could 
have made these strides. Of course, there have been errors on our 
part and on theirs. That is true all over the world. I still say it 
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doesn’t invalidate the main point of what I have been trying to 
communicate this afternoon. 

Mr. Zasiockt. It is true that you have seen the progress and cer- 
tainly the progress came as a result of our aid program and as a 
result of the complete cooperation of the Vietnamese people with our 
technicians in the area. 

Mr. Kuun. Yes. Mr. Chairman, every one of those three achieve- 
ments I mentioned—internal security, land reform, refugee resettle- 
ment—had the benefit of some American financial support and some 
American technical advice. But I think in all fairness the credit 
should go primarily to the Vietnamese, because you can give any 
amount of money and technical advice and not receive the kind of 
results that we have achieved in Vietnam. 

Mr. Zastockt. On the other hand, if they did not have the assist- 
ance they themselves with all the ambition, all of the desire to proceed 
ahead could not do so. 

Mr. Kuun. They couldn’t possibly have made a go of it. 

Mr. Jupp. To complete the record I want to read just a couple 
short paragraphs from our subcommittee report. 

Mr. Zastockti. I knew Dr. Judd didn’t leave the room for no good 
purpose. 

Mr. Jupp. In 1955 we said: 

Vietnam today is a dramatic illustration of what can sometimes be done in 
a situation which at one stage seemed almost hopeless. 

Two years ago the study mission reported regarding Vietnam— 
that was 1953— 


“The apathy of the local population is the most discouraging aspect of the situ- 


ation. Only for such cause as their own freedom will people make the heroic 
effort necessary to win this kind of struggle.” 

That was when we were standing up against those who felt it hope- 
less unless the French stayed on. The French were still there and 
there was lifelessness, despair, apathy, because the people didn’t have 
any great cause of their own. 

We said: 


The contrast between Vietnam then—1953—without freedom and now— 
1955—-with freedem points up an important lesson which applies to simHar 
situations wherever they may be. Such remarkable developments as have come 
in Vietnam result from the fortunate combination of three essential factors: 
National independence— 


the cause; 

dedication and able leadership 

in this case, Diem; 

and the steady support of a strong ally and friend— 


in this case, the United States of America. 

They’ve got to have all three to make it. There are places with one 
or two, but without the third, and they are not doing so well. 

Mr. Zastockt. Mr. Kuhn, we want to thank you and commend you 
for your interest and for coming before this subcommittee and giving 
your views. 

Mr. Kuun. And thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for giving 
me the opportunity. 
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Mr. Zastocks. The subcommittee will go into executive session to 
hear Mr. Creighton Scott, who has asked to testify before the subeom- 
mittee in closed session. 

This is not a decision of the subcommittee. Mr. Scott prefers to 
testify in executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p.m., the subcommittee proceeded in executive 
session. ) 

Mr. Zastockt. The subcommittee will resume hearings on the aid 
program in Vietnam in closed session. 

We are pleased to have Mr. Creighton Scott, who was a radio pro- 
gram adviser, ICA, in Vietnam. 

Mr. Scott has requested to appear before the subcommittee in execu- 
tive session. Mr. Scott has appeared before the other body in closed 
session and feels that if he reported to the subcommittee in open session 
it would be a violation of the Senate executive session. 

Mr. Creighton Scott does not have a prepared statement. He will 
give a brief oral report and then answer questions. 

Mr. Scott, please give your full name, and other data including 
the length of your tours in Vietnam. 


STATEMENT OF CREIGHTON SCOTT, FORMER RADIO PROGRAM 
ADVISER, ICA, VIETNAM 


Mr. Scorr. I want to ask the indulgence of the committe for my un- 
clear voice. I have laryngitis. 

Mr. Zastocki. We apologize if your appearance before this sub- 
committee should aggravate your throat condition. 

Mr. Jupp. I'll bet you didn’t get laryngitis out in Vietnam. 

Mr. Scorr. I got it on the plane coming home. I arrived in Viet- 
nam for the first time August 6, 1955. I came home for my home 
leave toward the end of 1957 and returned to Vietnam for a second 
tour on November 30, I believe it was, 1957 and left Vietnam for the 
last time on July 3 of this year. 

The statement I wish to make is a very simple one which is that, 
with certain reservations which do not necessarily invalidate the gen- 
eral trend of his remarks, of what he wrote in his series, why I be- 
lieve, and I can corroborate what Mr. Colegrove said insofar as it 
affects the radio Vietnam project with which I was connected during 
the entire period I was in Vietnam. 

Mr. Zastocki. Your visits to and in Vietnam were as an official 
of ICA? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zastockt. Would you give your present status? 

Mr. Scorr. My present status is not too clear. I believe that I am 
on extended consultation with ICA, but I can’t be sure. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Prior to coming with ICA, what was your occu- 
pation ¢ ; 

Mr. Scorr. I will give you a brief outline of my background. 

I began in the radio business, which is presumably the thing most 
relevant to the committee, in 1938, with NBC when the Red and 
Blue networks were divided by order of the Federal Communications 
Commission. In 1943 I was sold as a sort of chattel along with many 
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other people to the Blue Network, to the purchasers of the Blue 
Network, which subsequently became the American Broadcasting Co. 

I stayed there until 1946 when I went to CBS, and I was with 
CBS until 1950 when I went to Radio Free Europe and organized 
and, in fact, founded their newsrooiu in Munich, Germany. 

I left Radio Free Europe in 1952 and went to work for WOR 
Mutual, New York. I remained with them until the latter part of 
1954 and in the early part of 1955 I applied for, and eventually 
received, the position with ICA. 

Mr. Zastockt. What was your specific assignment with CBS—— 

Mr. Scorr. I started out originally as a newsman, Mr. Chairman, in 
the newsroom of NBC, but I have been mostly either in the news or 
in the programing side all the way through. 

For example, one of my miscellaneous duties, while at ABC I was 
the radio adviser to Dr. George Gallup in the 1944 election. I have 
been in radio for about 20 years now. That is what it amounts to. 
Always on the programing side. 

I would like to underline the fact that I am not an engineer. 

Mr. Jupp. May I ask just what do you mean by program ? 

Mr. Scorr, The planning of broadcasts so that they may have a 
most telling effect on the listener. This depends, of course, upon 
what effect you are trying to achieve. 

Mr. Jupp. Do you mean that if you were at NBC, you would be in 
the process of trying to come up with programs like Meet the Press? 

Mr. Scorr. Which would make it more successful at the hour de- 
cided upon than the opposition program at that same hour. 

The weighty decisions did not always rest with me, however. 

Mr. Zasiockt. And now your statement. 

Mr. Scorr. My statement is, I feel I am prepared to corroborate 
Mr. Colegrove’s articles with the reservations I mentioned before, 
which affect various technical things which he apparently did not 
understand. I will give you an illustration of where he erred. He 
says that a site was chosen for the transmitters and antennas of Radio 
Saigon which precluded the use for the most favorable frequency and 
which limited the height of the towers to 90 feet. 

Well, this is untrue. It limited the height of the towers to approxi- 
mately 250 feet and it did not preclude the use of the most favorable 
frequency, but it raised many useless and complicated obstacles to 
using that frequency, which happens to be 600 kilocycles in case you 
are interested. 

As far as the rest of it is concerned, I am in a position to say that 
a great deal of what he said about the radio project is founded upon a 
report of mine which was supposed to be a history of Radio Vietnam 
from the time of my arrival in 1955 until November of last year, 
which was rejected by my immediate superior because it had a pessi- 
mistic tone. 

Mr. Zastocki. May I interrupt—did Mr. Colegrove have access to 
that report ? 

Mr. Scorr. No, he didn’t have access to the report itself. 

Mr. Zasvtocxr. You said it was on the basis of that report? 

Mr. Scorr. That is correct. He had the facts in it, though. Some 
of the facts in it. For example, he mentioned the superabundance of 
female employees, to cite an example, at Radio Vietnam, under 
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the former director, and this was taken out of my report. It happens 
to be true, incidentally and I am prepared to swear to it. 

Mr. Zaxsvockr. I do not intend to interrupt you, Mr. Scott. How- 
ever, I want to again inquire whether you had given this information 
to Mr. Colgrove orally or did you give him a copy of your report? 
Mr. Colegrove advised me that you could substantiate the charges he 
reported in his articles. 

Mr. Scorr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Zasiocki. You were his informer on the radio matters includ- 
ing the towers. 

I want to again ask the question, did you give a copy of your report 
to Mr. Colegrove or did you orally quote from your report ? 

Mr. Scorr. I showed him certain pages which had what I assumed 
would be interesting things in it to him and the report remained in my 
possession as I remember it. 

But he had access to it in the sense that he could have taken it and 
read it all there. 

I only met him once in my house before he came back to Wash- 
ington and he quoted many things from there. One of the things 
which he quoted was, for example, the fact that the former director, 
the man who had so many girls on his payroll 

Mr. Zasiocki. Let me again establish how he got his information. 

Mr. Scorr. He got it from me, voluntarily. 

Mr. Zasiocsi. If you gave him a report originally intended for 
your supervisors, would that be in violation of ICA or Government 
regulations? Isthe report in effect, privileged ? 

Mr. Scorr. I do not believe so because, in the ICA they have very 
rigid rules about classifying various documents. This one bears no 
classification whatever. I kept a copy of it after it was rejected 
as being pessimistic by my superior, as a souvenir. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Who was your superior. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Ward B. Melody. 

Mr. Zastocki. And where is he 

Mr. Scorr. He is in Saigon. 

Mr. Zastocki. At the present time? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. To the best of my knowledge. He was there 
when I left. 

Mr. Jupp. He is the head of the program ? 

Mr. Scorr. He is the head of what they call there the program 
suppert division but what Washington calls the Mass Communications 

ivision. 

It is the division in any case which occupies themselves with such 
things as radio, printing, films, and so forth, and so on. 

In any case, I showed this to Mr. Colegrove of my own free will, be- 
lieving that it would be of interest to him. I was somewhat irked 
by the fact that it was rejected. It is 51 pages long, it took me a long 
time to write it. It was rejected on the very interesting ground that 
Mr. Melody had been there only a year, or less at the time, when 
he rejected it and he believed he knew more about what happened, 
let us say, in 1955 or 1956, than I did. 

He, subsequently, amended this to the extent of saying well, per- 
haps I was right, perhaps I knew the events in question better than 
he did but in any event it was not the kind of thing that could be 
submitted to Washington because it was too pessimistic. 
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Mr. Jupp. Do you mean to indicate it was not submitted to Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr. Scorr. I know it was not sent to Washington. I brought a 
copy with me and the only existing copy of which I know of for cer- 
tain is in the hands of the Mansfield committee right now. I sub- 
mitted it as a part of my testimony. 

Mr. Zasiocki. That was your only copy ? 

Mr. Scorr. That is the only copy. 

Mr. Jupp. Were you asked to prepare this? 

Mr. Scorr. I was asked to prepare it. 

Mr. Jupp. Was it primarily just a history or did it contain policy 
recommendations ? 

Mr. Scorr. It contained no policy recommendations in the text, 
itself. There were supposed to have been various appendixes which 
were never written, which were supposed to contain my recommenda- 
tions as to, mainly, the managerial problems of Radio Vietnam. 

Mr. Jupp. Maybe, Mr. Chairman, he is going to point this out later. 
I would like to know, however, exactly what was meant or what you 
think was meant by the term “too pessimistic.” Did they mean that 
you reported too many things that had gone wrong? 

Mr. Scorr. That is correct, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Jupp. It was too unflattering about what had happened rather 
than too pessimistic about the future ? 

Mr. Scorr. It was both. 

For example, in the case of the radio project, I do not wish to give 
the impression that I am speaking about other projects because I know 
comparatively little about any of them except this one. 

Mr. Zastocki. You did mention that you had made available to 
Mr. Colegrove excerpts from certain pages ? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zasiocktr. Could it be possible that Mr. Colegrove, in seeing 
excerpts and not obtaining the complete story, could thereby be misin- 
formed? You stated that on a technical point on the towers and the 
transmitters his report in the newspaper articles was in error. 

Taking things out of context could very well bring an erroneous im- 
pression. 

Mr. Scotr. That is very true, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Zasiockxr. Did Mr. Colegrove receive so little of your report 
that, he could come to an erroneous conclusion ? 

Mr Prcuer. Will the gentleman yield? Didn’t he say he had 
access to the entire—— 

Mr. Zastockrt. No—— 

Mr. Scorr. It was there. 

Mr. Prrcuer. He could see it if he wanted to. 

Mr. Zastockt. I am happy to be corrected. I asked whether you 
made the entire report available to him. You said you showed him 
certain pages. 

Mr. Scorr. I selected for him various excerpts which might be of 
interest to him. 

Mr. Zastockt. Mr. Colegrove then did not read your entire report? 

Mr. Scorr. I see what you are getting at. 

Let me say this: I still agree with the gist of what he has to say 
about the radio project, with the aforementioned minor reservations 
which, as I say, do not destroy the general purport of what he wrote. 
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Mr. Zasiocki. Let us take a specific instance, since you have re- 
ferred to it. You have reported that Radio Vietnam was staffed with 
poor personnel. Too many pretty Vietnamese women who know 
nothing about the operation of a radio station are employed in VMR. 

Mr. Scorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Does that situation still exist ? 

Mr. Scorr. It continued in the middle of 1956. 

Mr. Zas.ockt. But was it the situation in 1958 ? 

Mr. Scort. No, sir. 

Mr. Zasvocki. But the report in Colegrove’s article gave the im- 
pression that the situation exists at the present time. 

Now, if you gave him an excerpt to see, he could very likely come 
to the conclusion that what you had said in your report dated 1955 
to the end of 1956, is current in 1958 and thereby he obtains an erron- 
eous impression. 

Mr. Scorr. A careless reader might conceivably construe it that 
way, but I read his articles very carefully and they make it fairly 
clear that at least the situation has been improved. 

Mr. Zastockt. Mr. Colegrove’s articles did not give me an impres- 
sion that the situation has improved. In fact Mr. Colegrove was criti- 
cal of a witness testifying on the effectiveness of the refugee program. 
The criticism was based on the fact that the witness was in Vietnam 
in 1955 and 1956 and reporting on the refugee program at the peak 
of that program. Mr. Colegrove implied that the refugee program 
was never properly administered and still is a bungled mess. The radio 
program was also criticized as a wasteful operation. 

Mr. Scorr. Well, sir, don’t forget that my history from which he 
drew his material is regarded by me at least as valid up to November 
1958. That is almost the end of the year. 

Mr. Zasiockt. In other words, you do maintain that the poor per- 
sonnel, the number of pretty Vietnamese women in the Vietnam 
radio—the Vietnamese radio, is still the condition in November 1958 ? 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Zastockt. Then your report is not accurate as to the actual 
situation as of November 1958. 

Mr. Scorr. The document of which we are speaking was finished 
in November 19—it was written in November 1958, and carries the 
history of Radio Vietnam up to that month of that year. 

I don’t necessarily say that there has been no change at Radio 
Vietnam. Asa matter of fact, it seems to me the only solution to the 
ae is for you to obtain somehow a copy of the report which 

am unable to give you—I mean my report. : 

Now as far as the pretty girls at Radio Vietnam are concerned, 
there is still an excess of them but it is nothing like the grotesque 
superabundance of pretty girls there was in 1955 and 1956. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Why were they there? 

Mr. Scorr. To put it very frankly, Mrs. Church, the director of 
Radio Vietnam liked girls. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I had to be called from the room but I do want to ask 
one question: Did Mr. Colegrove ask you for this material ? 

Mr. Scorr. He was brought to my house by Mr. Dale Briggs, the 
United Press correspondent in Saigon, whom I know well, and he 
asked me what I did—he didn’t tell me at that time that he was 
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writing a series—and I described to him what my duties were. We 
cracked the usual jokes about the difficulties which Americans en- 
counter in tropical and oriental countries, and as part of the conversa- 
tion I showed him this. However, I might add that I did it with the 
full knowledge that he might possibly use it. 

Mrs. CuurcH. May I ask, did the person from the UP who intro- 
duced him know that you were a dissatisfied member of the family 
there? Did he know the situation which you described, and did he 
agree with it? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. He goes down to Radio Vietnam every day and 
his organization has a contract with Radio Vietnam and has had since 
1957. There isa United Press contract with Radio Vietnam. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Was your leaving Vietnam connected with your hav- 
ing given this article to Mr. Colegrove ? 

Mr. Scorr. Not with having given this article to Mr. Colegrove. 
Nobody knew he was going to write the series when I left, but my 
leaving Vietnam was directly connected with the fact that my reports 
were pessimistic. I was told so in so many words. 

Mr. Meyer. Could I ask a question? 

Mr. Zasiocki. Yes. 

Mr. Meyer. This report that you gave, when you got a description 
that it was pessimistic or a rejection for that reason, was the rejection 
in writing or was it verbal? 

Mr. Scorr. It was verbal. 

Mr. Meyer. I have prepared reports of this type when I was in the 
Government career service. I find it rather strange that you qnly 
prepared one copy. 

Mr. Scorr. There were seven or eight copies, and my understanding 
was that they were all destroyed. I kept one for my own records, only. 
That is why there is only one. 

Mr. Meyer. I understand. 

Mr. Scorr. I would like to add this was not the only report I wrote 
which was considered pessimistic. But since a great deal of it dealt 
with past events, and not with matters of immediate and even urgent 
moment, I apparently was considered—this is interpretation, no- 
body said so—apparently was considered perfectly logical discard, if, 
as part of the record, there is very voluminous literature, mostly 
written by me about Radio Vietnam, which is even more pessimistic 
oo but which is mostly classified in the files of the USOM in 

aigon. 
aire. Cuourcn. What is your exact criticism upon which they base 
the estimate of pessimism ? 

Mr. Scorr. My criticism is very simple. In the first place, the radio 
project as it is now envisaged by ICA was first proposed by me in 
very, very sketchy terms in September 1955. We are now in August 
1959, and not one single iota of it has been accomplished, in spite of 
the fact President Diem himself, during his State visit to the United 
States, asked President Eisenhower to expedite the completion of the 

roject, and President Eisenhower, as I understand it, promised that 
it would be so expedited. This is one of my complaints. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Why has it not been done? 

Mr. Scorr. Because there were no engineers. As I told you before, 
I am a programing man. I believe it is within my province to do 
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anything I can and even recommend an expansion of physical facili- 
ties if necessary in order to increase and develop an audience, but 
once I have done that, why, my limitations appear on the surface and 
I am not capable, for example, of designing an antenna, especially in 
a country which has a complicated and broken geography like 
Vietnam. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Why were there no engineers? 

Mr. Scorr. I would say indifference to the project on the part of 
Washington. There was no recruiting. 

We had a consultant out there twice, once for a period of roughly 3 
months, and another time for a period of 2 months. Mr. Frank 
McIntosh is an excellent consultant, and I believe one of the best engi- 
neers—I am not an engineer, myself, but I have associated with them 
for 20 years, and in my personal opinion he is one of the best, if not 
the best, broadcasting engineer I have ever met. However, he was 
there for only a short period of time, and his recommendations received 
absolutely no support whatever until September of last year from 
anybody in USOM excepting myself. 

Mr. Zastockt. It is the intent of this subcommittee to obtain Mr. 
McIntosh’s opinion on this matter. I believe Mr. McIntosh stated 
every one of his recommendations were followed to the extent pos- 
sible in Vietnam, as far as the purchase of equipment is concerned 

Mr. Scorr. The equipment has not yet been purchased Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Zasiockr. T am prompted at this point to inquire about the 
radio towers. Mr. Colegrove in a telephone conversation with me 
advised me that in his article he was not referring to the 10 towers 
Mr. Gardiner stated were purchased with piasters. He was not re- 
ferring to the 14 towers delivered in Saigon this last May, but was 
referring to 14 towers that were ordered and delivered. He insisted 
you will be in a position to clarify his statement. Now, what towers 
were they and why are they necessary over and above the 24 that are 
now in Saigon? 

Mr. Meyer. Would it possible before we get into this subject for 
me to ask one more question in reference to the report? 

Mr. Zantockt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meyer. I want to clear this point for my own thinking: It has 
been my observation that for a Government report prepared on Gov- 
ernment time, generally speaking in most agencies, it isn’t within the 
discretion of the supervisory officer to destroy it. Is that true in your 
organization, or not? 

Mr. Scorr. It is not true in the mission at Saigon, sir. I have seen 
many reports destroyed because they are either believed to be super- 
seded or just simply because somebody disagreed with their content. 

Mr. Zasrockt. It has been charged that ICA, Washington is hiding 
the report. You maintain that report was never sent to Washington? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Zasrockt. If your report was not sent to Washington then 
ICA could not be hiding it and keeping it secret. 

Mr. Scorr. I don’t see how ICA—— 

Mr. Zascocxt. I am not referring to the valuation reports referred 
to in last Friday’s newspapers, but to your report. 
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Mr. Scorr. The disputed one from which Mr. Colegrove took the 
material. 

Mr. Zastockt. It is implied that your report is being hid in secret 
filesinICA. If it never arrived here how could they hide it? 

Mr. Scorr. My understanding when I left USOM at Saigon was 
that it was to be destroyed—to which I agreed, incidentally. 

Mr. Jupp. And not forwarded to Washington ? 

Mr. Scorr. And not forwarded. 

Mr. ZasLocki. You agreed to its not being forwarded and being 
destroyed ? 

Mr. Scorr. Certainly. I just took one copy with me as a memento 
of my own experience. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, following up Mr. Meyer’s question, if a 
report is prepared by a Government employee on Government. time, 
is it his private property? Can he show it to whomever he wishes ? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. I don’t know, either. 

Mr. Zas.tocki. Now, if we can come back to the question of the 
towers, the 14 that were supposedly ordered and not delivered. 

Mr. Scorr. If I may give my own explanation of the situation as I 
see it. 

When I arrived in August, 1955, I looked through the files of our 
division to see what there was relating to the radio project. which was 
to be my primary responsibility thereafter. I found almost nothing 
except a reference to the fact that one million and some thousand 
piasters will be transferred to the Ministry of Information for the 
purchase of 14 radio towers. The height was given. The height of a 
tower is a very relevant fact about any radio tower, and there was no 
indication as to what they were to be used for. 

However, they implied this much to me: Fourteen tower supporting 
antennas anywhere means a fairly lavish radio project, and I there- 
fore asked my immediate superior at that time, Mr. Robert Safford, 
what he knew about it, and he flew into a towering rage and told me it 
was none of my business and kindly to stay out of the files. 

I think if he hadn’t lost his temper, why, I would probably have 
dropped the subject myself for a long time, but I was prompted i. this 
to inquire wherever I could, as to the existence of these towers. At 
first I wanted their whereabouts, and it rapidly became a question of 
whether or not they existed at all. 

And here the outstanding and relevant substantiating details are. 
At that time there was no plan calling for 14 towers of any kind. The 
last plan drawn up for the USOM Saigon for radio was drawn up by 
Mr. Scott Kilgore, who recommended that Hanoi, Hue, and Dalat be 
given new transmitters of 1 kilowatt each, all of the medium frequen- 
cies, and that Saigon be given a new transmitter of 5 kilowatts, also 
medium frequency. Most medium frequency antennas are single, 
vertical towers. 

Not only that, but after I had taken approximately 30 or 40 trips in 
various directions around the country, why, it became transparently 
evident that there was not one single tower purchased at that time 
which could be located physically anywhere. There were intangibles 
and to this day I do not believe in their existence. 
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Subsequently, seven towers were bought under the 1956 project, but 
the one million and some hundred thousand piasters that 1 am refer- 
ring to now was in the 1955 fiscal year project, not 1956. 

In any case, the ones, even if you wish to argue that the ones bought 
in 1956 are those referred to originally as part of the group of 14, 
there are only seven of them, and four of them are very short. They 
are between 40 and 60 feet. They were meant to support horizontal 
dipole antenna. 

There was one approximately 210 feet high in Saigon. There was 
one approximately 160 feet high in Nha Trang, and one of them 
approximately the same height in Hue, and that is absolutely all there 
was. 

Now, the mystery of these towers remains to my way of thinking 
completely insoluble to this day. Because there is also evidence to 
show that we disbursed approximately 600,000 and 700,000 piasters 
in the spring of 1956. The early summer, let’s say. I don’t remem- 
ber the exact date—to buy these seven towers which do exist to which 
I have just referred. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Mr. Gardiner was before the subcommittee and testi- 
fied that 10 towers were erected and named the places where they 
were constructed. He further advised the committee that 14 towers 
were delivered in Saigon May 1959 and are in a warehouse where 
they can be inspected—if anybody wants to see them. Mr. Gardiner 
will supply for the record the intended locations for the 14 towers 
recently delivered in Saigon. 

Mr. Scorr. I would be very curious to see the list because in the 
first place—— 

Mr. Prucuer. We have the list right here. 

Mr. Zasiockr. You stated you were not an engineer, and served 
USOM in the capacity of a program adviser. 

If you were the engineer and a program adviser began to delve 
into your project, so to speak, into your prerogatives, would you fly 
off your handle ? 

Mr. Scorr. The man who flew off the handle was not an engineer. 
In fact, he was a rank amateur who had practically nothing to do 
with radio except turning on the knob of his own set. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Were you presumptuously imposing technical 
advice? 

Mr. Scott. On the contrary, I was asking, “Where is this obviously 
substantial installation that will require 14 towers?” 

Mr. Zastockt. I gather from your report that there has been some 
ill feeling among the American personnel. 

Mr. Scorr. Do you mean Mr. Melody? 

Mr. Zastocki. No, it was an Indian. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Fozdar. 

In the first place, Mr. Fozdar is not a broadcast engineer, either. 
He never had anything to do with a broadcasting station. He worked 
for the Bureau of Standards. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. And what was he doing there? 

Mr. Scorr. He was in charge of the repair, distribution, and main- 
tenance of the community listening sets. They give away radio re- 
ceivers to villages so that they can listen to Radio Saigon. 

Mr. Zastockr. You did report there was ill feeling. 
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Mr. Scorr. Certainly. 

Mr. Zasiocgt. I believe “squabbling” was the word you used. 

Mr. Scorr. He opposed bringing a far better engineer than himself 
to Vietnam—and this is the point on which he and I differed, which 
is the source of our one and only quarrel, but it was a purple one. 
The man in question was Mr. McIntosh who used to—who supervised 
electronic development for the War Production Board during the war. 
He was for 12 years with Bell Laboratories, he has built about 385 
broadcasting stations ranging from 1 megawatt—down to 1 kilowatt— 
which is a thousand—and in addition he is a reputable manufacturer. 

He was retained by ICA as our consultant. 

Mr. Fozdar did not want him to come to Vietnam and there is 
where Mr. Fozdar and I disagreed. But we never disagreed over 
14 radio towers. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Wasn’t there a disagreement on the basic policy 
whether Radio Vietnam should be beamed for the local listening 
public or beamed to North Vietnam ? 

Mr. Scorr. I don’t believe there was ever any official difference or 
dispute on that score. In fact, I would be very curious to see any 
documentation in favor of the fact that broadcasting to North Vietnam 
superseded in importance broadcasting to a country two-thirds illiter- 
ate, as far as the adult population is concerned, and with almost no 
other means of contact and information. 

Mr. Zastockt. You were of the latter opinion ? 

Mr. Scorr. I was of the latter opinion. 

Mr. Zastockr. That it should be primarily beamed to the—— 

Mr. Scorr. Not only that, but I never had anything to do, Mr. 
Chairman, with recommending any kind of broadcast to the north 
until the internal network was completed. 

Mr. Zastocki. Well, the towers that were ordered—you still haven’t 
really indicated whether the 14 towers were ordered and not delivered. 

Mr. Scorr. Our contention is that the 14 towers, for which we 
disbursed 1-million-and-some piasters in 1955, were never delivered. 
There are 14 towers—the number is a coincidence—which number was 
recently delivered, but they were ordered 2 years later. 

I would like to add this, and that is that there are 300 or 400 radio 
towers in Vietnam right now, and it is asmall country. But the 14 in 
question are not among them. They do not exist. 

Mr. Zastockt. Mr. Gardner said: 


From the 10 towers, 8 are erected and are in Saigon. 


Mr. Scorr. I don’t know what he is talking about. 

Mr. ZaBtock! (reading) : 

They are in place. They are awaiting transmitters. One is awaiting erection 
at Hue and 1 is in use at Nha Trang, making 10, and of the 14 towers which are 
all now in a warehouse in Saigon, their expected location is as follows: 

Saigon, one; Hue, four ; Pleiku, one—— 

Mr. Scorr. If I may interrupt, I know what he is talking about. A 
system calling for 14 towers was recommended and the specifications 
are all very detailed, and before I left Saigon—that is to say, this 
year—they were delivered from a steamer. But I am talking about 
the 14 towers which we paid for out of 1955 fiscal year information 
project, which do not exist. This is something entirely different. 
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In other words, what we should be talking about is not 14 towers— 
I concede there are 14 brandnew RCA—that is to say, “Stainless” is 
the brand name, towers recently delivered in Saigon, but there are 
14 others, making a total of 28. Out of this 28 we can account so far 
distinctly for 14 new ones, but what happened to the 14 old ones 
locally purchased and locally fabricated ? 

Mr. Zastockti. The locally purchased 10 towers were paid for with 
piasters. 

Mr. Pitcuer. He says there are 14 more. 

Mr. Zas.ockt. No, he is not saying 14 over and above the 10. 

Mr. Scorr. No, Iam saying 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Gardner says: 

If I might summarize the tower situation, I can talk about 24 towers. Ten 
were bought in 1935— 
it must be 1955. 

Mr. Scorr. It must be. 

Mr. Jupp. (continuing) : 

With counterpart piasters at the original cost of $11,000— 
Now, those are the 10 or 14 that you say never showed up ? 

Mr. Scorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Jupp. He just said they were bought in 1955 with counterpart 
piasters. 





Fourteen towers were bought in 1959 for $73,600 of aid funds, and I have here 
for the record a tabulation of the location and the proposed location of the 14 
which have already arrived. 

Mr. Zas.ockr. There are 14 in a warehouse and the 10 are erected. 
Eight in the area of Saigon, alone. 

Mr. Scorr. I am very sorry, sir, but I have been to every conceiva- 
ble site on which you would want to erect a radio broadcasting tower 
in and around Saigon and within a 50-mile radius of the city, and I 
do not know—there is a whole forest of them erected by the French 
out at a place called Footo, near the airport. It is their old communica- 
tions center, not only military, but civil, and it is also the postal and 
telegraph communications center, but we had nothing to do with that, 
we didn’t even contribute to it. They were erected after the Japanese 
left. ‘They were erected at the expense of the French, without any 
help from us. I checked this, myself. 

Mr. Zastockr. How do you account for the discrepancy between 
your figure of 14 and the Department’s figure of 10, bought in 1955, 
with plasters? 

Mr. Scorr. I account for it this way: The paper which I saw, which 
is not in my possession, enumerated 14 towers. I think there is an 
error, possibly mine, but I don’t think so. I think it is an error in Mr. 
Gardiner’s figure. 

Mr. Zasxocxi. Mr. Gardiner must have checked the records before 
Be eh g to the subcommittee. 

r. Scotr. Perhaps he did. Perhaps somebody checked them for 
him and made a mistake. In any case, whether they are 10 or 14, 
they are missing. 

Mr. Jupp. He says, “Eight are erected and are in Saigon. They are 
in place.” 
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Mr. Pitcuer. We will know in about 60 days, because we are going 
there. But you contend that these towers that he says are erected in 
Saigon are not erected there ? 

Mr. Scorr. That is correct, sir. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Could they have erected them since you left ? 

Mr. Scorr. That would be quite a job. Especially why should they 
erect these locally fabricated towers which are inferior to the ones 
which were ordered from RCA, and which conform to the specifications 
laid down by Mr. McIntosh. 

Mr. Jupp. And are already there in the warehouse. He said they 
are now in the warehouses. 

Mr. Scorr. I never was able to find a warehouse in which they were. 
The point is 

Mr. Jupp (reading) : 





And the proposed location of the 14 which have already arrived-in Saigon 
and are in the warehouse— 
they may have come after you left. 

Mr. Scorr. The newly arrived ones, which are insulated base towers, 
yes, but if he is saying that we recently erected the ones ordered in 
1955, it doesn’t make any sense. In the first place, somebody super- 
seded the engineer if they did so, because the engineer was against 
using uninsulated base towers if he could possibly avoid it. Especially 
now that the insulated base, the ones which he wants are there, why 
erect another kind instead ? 

That doesn’t make any sense, either. 

Mr. Zasiockt. You have referred to President Diem. Is he inter- 
ested in having an effective Radio Vietnam ? 

Mr. Scorr. It is my understanding that it is one of the projects 
dearest to his heart. 

Mr. Zasvockt. If he desires the project to succeed, why does he 
not—as you contend—have it administered effectively? Why doesn’t 
he straighten out the administration ? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, you can’t blame him or his subordinates for the 
lack of properly trained radiomen in Vietnam. It would be a basic 
injustice. The French trained some, but 

The recommendations of the skilled Americans were not followed. 
T don’t think the program would be completed in view of the shortage 
of engineers or technical skill which I mentioned, but it would have 
at least have been begun. The obstacle so far has not been the lack 
of skilled help, although that exists, but the fact that nobody in the 
mission from the top on down felt himself sufficiently sure, was suffi- 
ciently sure of himself or had sufficient enterprise to support the 
project, even in the initial stages of procuring the equipment and 
urging the Vietnamese to obtain the sites necessary upon which to 
erect a station. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scorr. Well, shortwave is far from being the best means of 
reaching North Vietnam. You don’t have a map of Vietnam here? 

Mr. Zasiockt. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Scorr. It will help me to explain. You see the dip to the west 
of the island of Hainan up there—almost immediately south of the 
island of Hainan—is the city of Hue, and if you put a medium fre- 
quency transmitter with suitable directional antenna system, you 
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can beam it into the only really densely populated part of North 
Vietnam, which is the Red River Valley. Now, the advantage of 
using medium frequency is that an overwhelming majority of the radio 
receivers already in use in North Vietnam are medium frequency, 
they are not shortwave. ‘ 

A shortwave receiver is, comparatively speaking, an expensive ob- 
ject. By the standards of the average Vietnamese, it is an enormously 
expensive object. In any case, we have statistics, which you can find 
in the files of ICA somewhere or other, to the effect that Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Hungary, and so forth, have sent so many hundred 
or thousand, or whatever it is, per month, medium frequency re- 
ceivers to North Vietnam. It was therefore decided that if there was 
to be any broadcasting to North Vietnam it would be by medium 
frequency, and not by shortwave. 

Now, the Vietnamese idea of how to use powerful shortwave—that 
is, anything above 15 or 20 kilowatts—is to broadcast to the United 
States and influence American public sy thereby. They are 
sufficiently naive, it appears, so that they believe this is a possibility, 
and we had an argument which lasted, in short, from November 
1955, until certainly the end of 1956, over whether or not we would 
supply a 100-kilowatt shortwave transmitter which would part of the 
time avowedly be used for this one purpose, and the verdict of the 
mission as a whole was that the expense was not justifiable. 

They also wanted to broadcast to France, they wanted to broadcast 
to all the Colombo plan countries, they wanted to broadcast to all 
those countries where there are Vietnamese residing. It is a fabulous 
list. You have them in New Caledonia, Madagascar, France itself, 
and so forth. This is their conception of the use of shortwave. 
Partly for prestige purposes, and partly, as I said before, I think they 
honestly believed they could influence our opinions to some extent. 
I don’t know what was in the back of their minds. 

But propagandawise, medium frequency is far and away the most 
practical. 


Mr. Zasiocki. What transmitters are there in operation at the 
present time in Vietnam ? 

Mr. Scorr. In Vietnam there is a 25-kilowatt French transmitter, 
shortwave, that was built in approximately 1932, which is almost the 
infancy of radio. It was overhauled in 1946. There are two 12- 
kilowatt shortwave transmitters of the same vintage, with a common 
paves source, common amplifier. There is a 20-kilowatt, almost 

randnew Gates American-made shortwave transmitter, which we 
gave them, There is a 5-kilowatt Collins medium frequency trans- 
mitter which serves Saigon, and there are quite a number of smaller 
ones, 1 kilowatt. 

If you care to, I can figure it out. This is in Saigon alone. In Nha 
Trang there is a 1-kilowatt medium frequency transmitter. At Hue 
there is a 1-kilowatt medium frequency and 1-kilowatt shortwave 
high frequency transmitter. 

_At Dalat there is a 1-kilowatt medium frequency and a 1-kilowatt 
high frequeney, and a 200-watt high frequency transmitter, and that, 


excepting for communications equipment, is the list of those now in 
use, 
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Independently of those in use, there are two other 20-kilowatt 
transmitters which are the same as the Gates, which we gave them, 
which, when I left, hadn’t been unpacked—I am sorry, there is a 5- 
kilowatt Gates shortwave which I should have added to the list, in 
Saigon. And there is another 5-kilowatt, not yet unpacked when I 
left. That is the total. 

Mr. Zastockt. With the lack of radio towers—and I recall your 
mentioning delays in obtaining sites for radio towers—to what do 
you attribute the delay? Is it due toa lack of money ? 

Mr. Scorr. There was no lack of money. I think it is the old an- 
cient custom known as the squeeze, which contributes so much to the 
delay asanything. Wehad a lengthy dispute—many lengthy disputes 
over the last invitation to bid—excepting the possible recent one, the 
previous one, which involved all the equipment excepting the 50-kilo- 
watt transmitter, which consisted mainly of various Vietnamese offi- 
cials and some of their American friends. 

Mr. Zastockr. You say we had disputes. Are you including your- 
self? 

Mr. Scorr. Myself, and many other members of the mission who 
became involved in various ways. 

Mr. Zastockt. Disputes with the Vietnamese or within the mission ? 

Mr. Scorr. With the Vietnamese and within the mission. Both. 

All of it turned on one point and that was whether we should give 
preferential treatment to one merchant’s representative. 

Mr. Zastockt. The merchant’s representative you had mentioned 
was Gene Gregory ? 

Mr. Scorr. Gene Gregory was one, but the chief one was a man 
named Frank Gonder. 

Mr. Jupp. Did he have radios for sale? 

Mr. Scorr. He was the local representative of Rocke International, 
which is an import-export firm. He represented Gates, Hammerlund, 
Magnecord. Many of them did, of course, but he specified particu- 
larly Gates and the biggest item was the transmitter company. 


Mr. Prircuer. Was that the same Mr. Gonder who sold railroad’ 


bridges? 

Mr. Zastockr. Did Mr. Gonder try to sell or offer to contract for 
receiving sets ? 

Did any one of the gentlemen mentioned, either Gregory or Gon- 
der, have a monopoly on the import of receiving sets? 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Gregory has a de facto monopoly on the importa- 
tion of transistor receiving sets. 

There is a project which dates also back to 1955 for the design of 
a set which could be assembled locally in Vietnam or any other 
country. 

Mr. Zastockt. It was Mr. McIntosh’s project ? 

Mr. Scorr. I don’t think we suggested it but he did the design. 
And thanks largely to the efforts of Mr. Gregory * * * and of various 
people in ICA who gave him backing from the American side, why he 
obtained what amounts to an exclusive license to import transistor 
radios and thereby kill the [CA-sponsored project entirely. 

You can verify the preliminary details of this transaction through 
the personnel security and integrity officer of ICA. Mr. Bill McKel- 
don, who was at that time the personnel security integrity officer for: 
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ICA, with headquarters in Manila and his territory covered Saigon, 
Bangkok, and I don’t know what else. And by going directly to the 
Sony Radio Co. in Tokyo he was able to demonstrate from their own 
conference that a certain Henry Paskal had applied for the license 
to assemble Sony transistor radios in Saigon and be their man- 
ager there in effect while he was still an employee of ICA. He sub- 
sequently left the agency, but he passed this whole thing on to Mr. 
Gregory. That is the status of the project at this moment. _ 

Now, here is an interesting thing: At the time when I arrived in 
Vietnam, there were approximately 175,000 receivers among 12 mil- 
lion people. As of the time that I left Vietnam there were approxi- 
malate 225,000 among 12 million people. The cheap receiver project 
is just as integrally a part of the radio project as buying the trans- 
mitters or anything else. Because if you build a station, and there 
is nobody who has the means of listening to it, you might just as well 
not build it. And that happens to be the status of the project at pres- 
ent. It is a long and serious—there has been a long and serious dis- 
pute about it. My personal feeling is that the mission has been more 
than just indefinite. There has been negligence in handling its own 
end of the problem and if the network is completed and the number 
of receivers is never increased, I would say that we would look very 
foolish indeed and the work was not worth building. 

Mr. Zasiocki. This committee was advised that people living in 
villages are ardent radio listeners. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Can receivers serving a village hear Radio Vietnam? 

Mr. Scorr. Certainly. The ones we have been giving them are per- 
fectly capable of receiving Saigon in certain areas. 

j mo AES. Therefore, our ICA radio program is not a complete 
ailure ? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, what are 500 or 600 receivers in operation, in addi- 
tion to the 225,000 that I mentioned—this doesn’t—— 

Mr. Zasiockt!. It is 500 or 600 more than there would be if we didn’t 
have any program. 

Mr. Scorr. That is correct, sir, but there is this thing about it—I 
have seen many community listening centers which had no listeners, 
in the evening especially. Sometimes they do, but in my opinion the 
greater part of the time they don’t and here is the reason why: If you 
have someone who lives comparatively close to the center he will go 
and listen if the spirit moves him. But if he lives, let’s say, a kilometer 
away and has been working hard in his fields all day, I doubt if he is 
going to walk that kilometer just to listen to the radio. 

Mr. Zastockt. In your criticism of Radio Vietnam you mentioned 
that, among other things, Radio Vietnam had to share its facilities 
with the Army. 

Mr. Scorr. We put an end to that in the early part of 1956 when 
we gave them equipment, the Army equipment equivalent to what the 
had the use of, on the condition they would move out, which they did. 

Mr. Zastocki. You said the Army programs were superior. 

Mr. Scorr. They certainly were. 

Mr. Zastockt. If they were, why did you insist they be moved out? 

Mr. Scorr. Because they were fighting. The civilian and military 
broadcasters were fighting among themselves. This is not a criticism 
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= their broadcasting, nor was it a punishment of the voice of the 
rmy. 

Mr. ZasLocki. When was the Army radio, because of your insistence, 
or ICA insistence, or USOM insistence, severed from Radio Vietnam ? 

Mr. Scorr. It was never a part of Radio Vietnam. They merely 
occupied the same building and used the same studios. 

— ZaBLocK!I. But they couldn’t use them simultaneously could 
they $ 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir, but they used them in alternation and the best 
thing to do is to—— 

Mr. Zasiocki. Mrs. Church, I hope you can stay for just a second 
further? I know you have some questions, Iam sorry. I didn’t mean 
to monopolize the time. 

Mrs. CuurcH. No, I simply had to leave at 4 o’clock, Mr. Chairman. 

I was wondering if you have any other criticisms. Are you holding 
anything back about which we have not asked you? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, Mrs. Church, there is such a tremendous abun- 
dance of detail. I am, in a way, the worst judge of what should be 
selected as being of interest to you. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Are there other people employed out there in the 
U.S. Government who share your criticisms? 

Mr. Scorr. I think so. I would say there are quite a few. Radio 
Vietnam’s reputation of late has not been of the best. I would say 
my immediate superior, Mr. Ward Melody, and, as far as that goes, 
Mr. Gardiner, both dislike the radio project or disapprove of it as 
being inadequate and inefficient. You would have to ask them. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Are there others who feel that the money has been 
wasted or that the columns have disappeared or that no attempt has 
been made to get what we really paid for, whether local currency 
or not? 

Mr. Scorr. In the first place, we have paid for very little. In the 
second place, I can’t tell you what their feelings are about the 14 
towers. I would like to reemphasize that this happened before my 
arrival. This is merely something of which I know—something 
which I know happened, but which happened before I got there. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Well, may I ask this: at other sources, to your 
knowledge, did Mr. Colegrove have of information? Are there a 
number of people sitting around, in other words, in Saigon with 
stories like yours that somebody could go and get? 

Mr. Scorr. I would say there were probably quite a few. I asked 
him once and he was very reserved as to who he had talked to. __ 

I called him up after his series began to appear and corrected his 
mistakes, for example, about the use of the frequency which is pref- 
erable. I asked him who else he talked to, which was a matter of 
great curiosity to me, but so far he has been very unwilling to give 
me even a hint. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Do you feel that he went out there for the purpose 
of writing stories that would be damaging or do you think he was 
looking for something sensational? What was his purpose? 

Mr. Scorr. When I met him, what he said was that he was on his 
way to Laos. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Did he ever get there? 

Mr. Scorr. I don’t believe he ever went there, but I am not sure. 
He may have. 
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Laos was obviously sufficiently sensational to satisfy anybody at 
one time. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Do you imply any evidence of corruption in Saigon ? 

Mr. Scorr. I think there is evidence of corruption there; I can’t 
produce it myself, but I think a careful investigation would produce 
a great abundance of it. 

If you care to I will cite you one small illustration: In the fiscal 
year 1956 we had in the information project which at that time in- 
cluded Radio Vietnam which was not a separate project, something 
over 30 million piasters of counterpart funds for various purposes. 
A very large sum. It is either close to a million dollars or close to a 
half a million dollars, depending upon which rate you use. 

Part of this was for the payment of the salaries of what the Min- 
istry of Information called cadres which would be the nucleus of propa- 
ganda fa 

As I understood it from one of the end-use officers there, some of 
these cadres were nonexistent, they were merely names, and of those 
who did exist, only a very few received the monthly sum which had 
been provided for in the USOM project. 

There was even one case I believe where the mobile unit—I think 
is was a waterborne one, a boat for maintenance and operation of 
which we were paying, and I believe it existed as sort of a hulk which 
was useless. 

There is a great deal of material of that kind to be found by people 
who wish to look into it. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Do you think the mission is aware of that? 

Mr. Scorr. Certainly. 

I have been questioned at great length at various times on what 
I have presumed to have been the suspicions of misdeeds by others by 
our personnel security and integrity people. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Do you féel that some of the corruption is within 
our own ranks? 

‘ Mr. Scorr. What do you mean “within our own ranks,” Mrs. 
hurch ? 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Is it United States or is it all Vietnamese? 

Mr. Scorr. Some of it is United States, also. If it exists at all it 
is obviously a part of the United States. It can’t be all on one side. 

Mr. Jupp. May I ask at that point, you say you had been questioned 
again and again by our people trying to ferret out alin that 
was wrong? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. They were on the job? 

Mr. Scorr. They were obviously on the track of something. They 
are not the most communicative people in the world and very often 
I didn’t know what it was about, or couldn’t even guess. 

Mr. Jupp. Were they people who came out from home, from ICA 
special? Orthe regular folks within USOM? 

Mr. Scorr. The role of the personnel of the Security and Integrity 
Office which I believe is a branch of ICA, is a rather Olympian and 
detached one, that does not mingle with the rest unless there is some- 
thing wrong, persumably. 

Mr. Zastockt. I would like to have the subcommittee members stay 
for a brief executive session after the meeting. 
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The other gentleman’s name came to my mind. It is Mr. Trout. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. Zantockt. There was a dispute between Mr. Trout and Mr. 
Fozdar. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. Zastockt. Was there any dispute between you and Mr. Trout 
or Mr. Fozdar? 

Mr. Soorr. The only one with Mr. Fozdar is the one which I ex- 
plained involving Mr. McIntosh and there were no serious disputes 
between myself and Mr. Trout. One did occur when he raised this 
210-foot tower which subsequently had to be torn down, and declined 
—— obstruction lights on it. 

My argument was, purely to avoid any conceivable possibility of an 
airplane accident since the thing was in one of the approach zones of 
the airport, he should put obstruction lights on it—— 

Mr. Zastocgt. Is he an engineer? 

Mr. Scorr. He is a radarman trained by the Navy but he is not an 
engineer. 

His argument was that it was not worth the trouble. 

Mr. Jupp. What relation did you have to Mr. Speer, who was the 
head fot a long time of the information service ? 

Mr. Scorr. He was the public affairs officer, or rather, he was the 
chairman at one time of—more than once—several meetings held at 
the American Embassy where we discussed whether or not the Viet- 
namese could justify their request for a 100-kilowatt shortwave trans- 
mitter with which to broadcast to the United States and other target 
areas. 

He chairmaned it. You have here in town a man named Bob Frank- 
lin who was the USIS radioman there at the time. He participated 
in this at the time and can fill you in. 

Mr. Jupp. Were you under him at any time? 

Mr. Scorr. No, they are entirely two—this same point was raised 
by the Mansfield committee which did not understand—— 

Mr. Jupp. He does not control your operations ? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, USIS is supposed to publicize the interests of the 
United States—that is an oversimplification of it. A technician who 
interests himself in programing or in any information medium is 
supposed to teach these people how to use it for their own ends—not 
necessarily for the ends of USIS. At various times we had rather 
close collaboration with USIS and at other times it was almost non- 
existent. 

Mr. Jupp. Was one reason they hesitated to put a substantial in- 
stallation at Hue because it is just below the border with North Viet- 
nam, whatever parallel it is? 

Mr. Scorr. Nobody has ever hesitated. We just did not feel they 
were prepared for it. 

Mr. Jupp. You said you worked 2 years with Radio Free Europe. 

Mr. Scorr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. Did you find the same kind of squabbling and inefficiency 
in Radio Free Europe? 

Mr. Scorr. To the contrary. There was squabbling. Don’t forget 
that radio is a short-tempered occupation, where there is a lot of pres- 
sure. I found Radio Free Europe’s working conditions to be almost 
ideal. There was squabbling but it was—— 
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Mr. Jupp. There were people in that who strongly disapproved of 
what they alleged was going on because some have come to me and 
even went so far at one time—this will have to be off the record. 

(Discussion was off the record. ) 

Mr. Scorr. My criticism of Radio Free Europe was just the exces- 
sive zeal of the Europeans involved and my private opinion is that the 
Budapest revolt was unwittingly encouraged by these people, be- 
cause, when you have a man whose family has been massacred by 
the Communists in front of a microphone or writing a script, or exer- 
cising any kind of editorial authority, addressing himself to his own 
country, he is very apt to go over the edge. 

But, as far as the working conditions themselves are concerned, 
there were no delays. You could get anything you wanted. Work- 
ing conditions were excellent. 

Mr. Jupp. Coming back to Mr. Speer—maybe I shouldn’t ask this 
of a man who is now dead—but did he favor putting in the 100,000- 
watt broadcasting station ? 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir, he did not. In fact, he was one of the most 
valuable and influential of the Americans who opposed it and who 
tried—vainly I suspect—to make it clear why they couldn’t possibly 
have any real use for such a thing. 

Mr. Jupp. These 10 radio transmitters had a cost of something like 
$10,000 apiece. In a program that is up around $140 or $150 mil- 
lion a year, isn’t it, that we are spending out there through ICA you 
can pick out cases where perhaps a hundred thousand dollars pos- 
sibly disappeared in these 10 radio transmitters. But to what extent 
would you agree with the remarks which you heard Mr. Kuhn make 
that overall this program had enabled enormous progress to be made 
in the country of Vietnam ? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, the progress is obvious and it is there. How- 
ever, there are certain qualifications—there are points on which I dis- 
agree with him. The most striking one to me is, he appeared to 
contend that intervention by Washington is the cause for most of the 
confusion. 

My impression is that the autonomy of one of the economic mis- 
sions is as nearly complete as such a thing can be. In other words, 
my impression is entirely the reverse of his on that one point. 

Mr. Jupp. You think that they are not regulated tightly enough 
from aa 

Mr. Scortr. If there is any lack of regulation, that is it. 

Mr. Jupp. Do you agree with his estimate of some of the per- 
sonnel—inadequate selection, too careless selection, and inadequate 
preparation ? 

Mr. Scorr. I would call that slovenly. Two who occur to me are 
a man named Reynolds and a man named Schoettler. One is the 
railroad man and the other the fisheries man and nobody, I don’t be- 
lieve, in any ICA country is doing a better job. 

At the other extreme you have people who seem to be totally in- 
different to whether they doa job or not. 

: ~ Jupp. Is this the first Government agency you have worked 
in 
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Mr. Scorr. I have worked for ICA for a brief period of a few 
months in 1949 and early 1950 when I went to Europe—— 

Mr. Jupp. ECA? 

Mr. Scorr. ECA, I mean—to see my mother. She spent the war 
in London and it was my first chance to see her. I just worked there 
for a few months in order to pay my fare home and my expenses, 

Mr. Jupp. I just wondered if you found this operation better or 
worse or average as Government operations go? 

Mr. Scorr. I can’t give any comparative answer, 

Mr. Zastockt. You had asked to give testimony in closed session, 
Would you care to state for the record your reason ? 

Mr. Scorr. The reason is that it appeared to me likely that we 
would be discussing various Vietnamese personalities and the press 
is not always overly tactful in dealing with things of that kind, or 
overly accurate. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Would you include Colegrove’s article ? 

Mr. Scorr. Very possibly. I don’t think, for instance, that he 
should have mentioned names the way he did. 

Mr. Zastocki. You understand the record of the hearings will be 
published ? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, very possibly. 

Mr. Zasiocki. You have the privilege, of course, of correcting your 
remarks. 

Mr. Scorr. I understand that. Nevertheless, that afternoon news- 
paper who is trying to fill in a column could very conceivably spoil 
things and that was my reason—apart from the fact that the Satie 
ate set the example by insisting on a closed hearing. [I still don’t 
know why, but I presume they had their good reasons. 

Mr. Zastockr. Mr. Meyer, you have a question ? 

Mr. Meyer. This gentleman you mentioned in connection with 
fisheries work, do you remember his full name? 

Mr. Scorr. Robert Schoettler. I don’t know what his middle 
name is. 

He is lowering the price of fish in Vietnam for the first time. Curi- 
ously enough, it happens to be a rather expensive item of diet. He 
is doing it with an absolute minimum of fuss. He is a rather elderly 
man. I don’t know what his background is, except in fish. He seems 
to me to be doing a wonderful job. 

Mr. Zarvockt. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. Have you in your own experience, because of 
your attitude or objection to certain things, ever yourself been offered 
anything to which you were not entitled ? 

Mr. Scorr. I haven’t been bribed, but I have been in situations 
where all I had to do was nod and I would have been. There is no 
question about it. 

Mrs. CuurcH. Do you mean in Vietnam ? 

Mr. Scorr. In Vietnam. 

Mr. Zastocki. Are there any other questions? 

Thank you very much. We are very grateful to you, Mr. Scott, 
for coming before the subcommittee and we thank you for your 
straightforward replies to our questions. 

Mr. Scorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.) 
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FRIDAY, AUGUST 14, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFAtRs, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Far East AND THE PACIFIC, 
; Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:45 a.m., in room G-3, U.S. Capitol, 
Hon. Clement J. Zablocki (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Mr. Zasiocki. The Subcommittee on the Far East and the Pacific 
will please come to order. 
We will resume hearings on the situation in Vietnam. 
We are delighted to have this morning as our first witness Mr. 
Ernest K. Lindley, the senior editor of Newsweek magazine. 
Mr. Lindley. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST K. LINDLEY, A SENIOR EDITOR AND 
DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON BUREAU, NEWSWEEK MAGAZINE 


Mr. Linney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am “a” senior editor of Newsweek magazine—we have several in 
that category—and director of its Washington bureau. Not count- 
ing part-time newspaper work when I was in school and college, I 
have been a journalist for more than 35 years: for a short time with 
Henry J. Allen on the Wichita Beacon in Kansas, more than 6 years 
on the old New York Morning World, and 7 years with the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Since December 1937, I have been the head of the Washington 
Bureau of Newsweek. In addition to my work for Newsweek, I wrote 
a syndicated newspaper column for about 17 years. I have written 
some books, collaborated in others, done some radio and television 
work, and lectured on national and international affairs. 

In the last 18 or 19 years, owing to the World War and Amer- 
ica’s changed position, I have devoted more of my attention to 
American foreign policy and the instruments that support it: arms, 
foreign aid, information, and so forth. 

In pursuance of that, I have made a number of surveys abroad. 
Not to go back further, I made one of Asia in 1955 before and after 
the Bandung Conference which I covered for Newsweek. On that 
trip I think I visited 14 free nations and colonies in Asia. 

n 1957 I surveyed 15 countries in the Middle East. That was 
about a year after the Suez crisis. Last fall I did both sides of the 
Iron Curtain in Europe from Norway to the Mediterranean, and 
now I have recently returned from another Asian survey, covering 17 
countries and special political areas from Lebanon to Korea and 
Japan. 
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I gather you want me to say something about South Vietnam. 

You will understand I cannot comment in detail on any of the 
specifics of the articles by Mr. Colegrove because I don’t know first- 
hand the facts, but I am very glad ‘to testify about my observations 
in Vietnam, first in 1955 when I was there for about 41% days, and 
then in late May of this year, when I was there for about 3 days. 

If I may, I shall read the opening paragraph of what I wrote in 
Newsweek. This was published in the June 29 issue of Newsweek. 
Actually that went to press on June 21 and was on the newsstands on 
June 23. I wrote it in early June, after leaving Vietnam. 

Sarcon.—South Vietnam has made more striking progress in more ways than 
any other Asian nation I have so far revisited. For this, credit must go to (1) 
a dedicated, canny, indefatigable, invincible man, President Ngo Dinh Diem; 
(2) an industrious people; (8) effective American aid. 

If I may interpolate there, having been to some other countries 
since then: a number of Asian countries have made very heartening 
progress since I visited them before. I think South Vietnam has 
made more progress in more ways than any of the other Asian coun- 
tries I revisited on this trip, and I revisited about 14 countries and 
colonies. 

When I was there in May 1955, as I recall in this article, which I 
will be * to present 

Mr. Zasiocki. Without objection, the article will be made a part of 
the record: 

(The article referred to follows:) 





Satcon.—South Vietnam has made more striking progress in more ways than 
any other Asian nation I have so far revisited. For this, credit must go to (1) 
a dedicated, canny, indefatigable, invincible man, President Ngo Dinh Diem; 
(2) an industrious people; (3) effective American aid. 

Four years ago when I was here, this southern half of the country divided at 
the 17th parallel by the Geneva Agreement of 1954 was in chaos, a nation in 
name only. Bridges and rail lines had been wrecked. Much of the countryside 
was controlled either by armed Communist cells or the independent armies of 
the quasi-religious sects. The last of nearly 1 million refugees flooding in from 
the north were huddled in public buildings and doorways. 

Diem was then a dim little figure, with only the barest nucleus of a govern- 
ment, hardly known in most of South Vietnam. He was hated, or at best dis- 
trusted, by the French, who still had troops here. Other observers, Asian and 
western alike—including some important U.S. officials—said he lacked both or- 
ganizing ability and the flair ever to compete with the Communist Ho Chi 
Minh as a symbol of Vietnamese nationalism. This despairing view had been 
widely reflected in the western press. I accepted the judgment of others—reso- 
lute Americans, such as Leland Barrows, head of our ICA mission, Edward 
Stansbury, local USIA Chief, and Col. Edward Lansdale. On this return visit, 
high Vietnamese officials told me my report (Newsweek, June 6, 1955) was the 
first to say that Diem could succeed. 


LAND REFORM 


In 5 years, these are some of the achievements: The armed sects have been 
destroyed or disbanded. Most of the Communist nests have been wiped out. 
The nearly 1 million refugees have been resettled and are earning their living. 

More than 52,000 people have been moved into the previously almost-empty 
plateau area, where they make Vietminh infiltration more difficult and produce 
new fiber crops. The second largest land reform of free Asia, involving the con- 
version of 300,000 former tenants into small landowners, is two-thirds completed. 
A nationwide agricultural credit system is operating. Rail lines and bridges 
have been repaired and new highways are being built. Rice exports have been 


resumed. Rubber exports have risen and new higher-yielding trees are being. 
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planted. Schools and other social services have been expanded. A start has 
been made on assimilating 700,000 Chinese. 

The Vietnamese armed forces, 150,000 in all, are American equipped and 
American trained. Diem thinks they should be enlarged, since North Vietnam 
has upward of 300,000 troops. But the official U.S. view is that Diem has enough 
to hold a Vietminh attack until SEATO forces could arrive. (Although not a 
member, Vietnam is SEATO protected.) However, we have just agreed, after 
3 years of objection, to supply light arms for 32,500 members of the civil guard. 
This purely internal security force is needed because Vietminh infiltrators have 
launched a new campaign of terrorism and sabotage—probably because, eco- 
nomically, South Vietnam has outstripped the Communist “paradises” to the 
north. 

ABLE LEADERSHIP 


Diem, well known and respected through his land, has long since become the 
authentic symbol of nationalism, although some Vietnamese fret about his semi- 
authoritarian methods and heavy reliance on his relatives. His biggest problem 
is how to make South Vietnam self-supporting—our aid is now about $180 million 
annually. American officials—and Diem’s own American adviser, Wolf Lade- 
jinsky—think the gap can be greatly narrowed, if not closed, in 5 years by 
increasing agricultural exports and starting new light industries. 

In two off-the-record taiks, totaling 544 hours, Diem impressed me deeply by 
his grasp of the problems, not only of his own country but of Asia as a whole. 
He remains, of course, an unflinching foe of communism. On his record, he must 
be rated as one of the ablest free Asian leaders. We can take pride in our 
support. 

Mr. Linotey. The southern half of the country, which had been 
divided at the end of the Indochinese War, was really, it seemed to 
me, in chaos, a nation in name only. Much of the countryside was con- 
trolled either by Communist cells or the independent armies of the 
quasi-religious sects, and the last of more than a million refugees from 
the north were just coming in. I remember very well seeing some of 
them huddled in the doorways and on the streets of Saigon. Saigon 
looked rundown. There was a good deal of rubble around and a con- 
siderable section of the edge of Saigon and of the adjoining city of 
Cholon was in ruins as a result of the recent battle between the Binh 
Xuyen and Vietnamese troops. Diem himself was still a dim little 
figure, just beginning to emerge when I was there. And I know, as 
I am sure you gentlemen do, that many people, including some very 
fine Americans, had very grave doubts host his ability to pull that 
situation together. 

I knew both directly and indirectly of misgivings which Gen. 
J. Lawton Collins had, I knew because I had been present when he 
discussed them rather lengthily on a trip back to Whehinenem When 
I was in Vietnam in 1955 one of the first things I did was to go to see 
him. He was just about to leave but gave me about 2 hours of his 
time. While he was resolute, I know he had misgivings. 

I knew both indirectly and directly what the British thought about 
it. Maleolm MacDonald, who was then Commissioner General for 
the United Kingdom in southeast Asia, I had known since Oxford 
days. I talked with him when I was in Vietnam in 1955. I also talked 
at some length with the British Ambassador of that time, Mr. Stephen- 
son. I had some idea of what the French thought. 

I knew what the leaders of some other Asian nations thought. One 
Asian prime minister told me that our support of Diem was another 
illustration of the American penchant for backing a losing horse. 

The country of that prime minister has made much less progress 
than Vietnam, althinaht its problems, while difficult, were much less 
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formidable than Vietnam’s.) My impression, from talking with them, 
was that several Asian leaders thought South Vietnam would soon be 
taken over by the Communists. 

I knew what some of the people in our own missions thought. They 
were split between those who felt Diem couldn’t make a go of it and 
we better try to find somebody else, or at least compel him to bring 
other people in, and those who thought that he could succeed. Al- 
though Diem was beginning to emerge, he was an obscure little figure, 
particularly in comparison with Ho Chi Minh, the Communist leader 
who managed to make himself in so many eyes the great symbol of 
nationalism in Vietnam. 

As I recall in this article in Newsweek, after talking to a lot of peo- 
ple out there, I cast my lot with what I called the resolute Americans. 
These included Leland Barrows, who was then in charge of our aid 
program there. Incidentally, I have known Mr. Barrows since he 
came to Washington in 1934. He came to me with a letter of recom- 
mendation, a very high one both as to his ability and as to his charac- 
ter, from a person in whom I had great confidence, the chancellor of 
the University of Kansas, who happened to be my father. I tried to 
help Mr. Barrows find a job. I don’t think I helped him, but he did 
get a job. I have watched his career with interest and regard him as 
a very conscientious, prudent, and able public servant. I discussed 
problems of aid with him at some length when I was in Vietnam 4 
years ago while he was still in charge there. I felt he was dealing 
very carefully and prudently with a situation that was difficult in 
many, many ways. 

I might say at this point also, while I know he doesn’t need any 
character reference from me, that I have known Elbridge Durbrow, 
our present Ambassador there, for about 25 years. I saw much of 
him when he was here in Washington in the Eastern European Di- 
vision of the State Department. I have always found him a very 
cool, objective analyst. I think he is one of our best career officers. 
He combines the skills of a profesional diplomat with a breezy, 
friendly manner, and, in my experience, complete candor. I was 
struck on my recent trip into Vietnam with what seemed to be his 
excellent relations with the Vietnamese leaders. 

Four years ago South Vietnam was very chaotic. In contrast, I will 
summarize my impressions on revisiting it in May 1959. 

In the first place, internal security has been vastly improved. The 
armed sects have either been disbanded or broken up and have ceased 
to be a factor. 

Most of the Communist nests have been cleaned out, although 
there is still trouble from Communist infiltrators using terroristic 
practices. My guess would be that one reason for those infiltrators 
is that South Vietnam has made such good progress and, apparently 
from all one can learn, is much better off than the so-called Communist 
paradises to the north, both North Vietnam and Red China. 

Nearly a million refugees have been resettled. I didn’t go out 
and look at all of them, but I saw some and I understand that practi- 
cally all of them are earning their living and have been earning it 
for some time. That isa very remarkable achievement. 

More than 52,000 people—and here I am going on what I believe 
is reliable information, and IT haven’t heard it contested—more than 
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52,000 people have been moved into the previously almost empty 
plateau area where they make Viet Minh infiltration more difficult 
and produce new fiber crops. 

The second largest land reform in free Asia, involving the con- 
version of some 300,000 former tenants into small landowners is, I was 
told, about two-thirds completed. A nationwide agricultural credit 
system is operating. Rail lines and bridges have been repaired and 
new highways are being built. Rice exports have been resumed. Rub- 
ber exports have risen and I was informed new higher yielding trees 
are being planted. 

Schools and other social services have been expanded and I think 
a start has been made there on assimilating the 700,000 Chinese. I 
spent about 514 hours with President Diem on this trip. One of the 
things that interested me most about him was his approach to the 
problem of assimilating the local Chinese, and I think he has made 
a good start on the correct path. 

Certainly the Vietnamese armed forces are in much better shape 
than they were—American-equipped and American-trained. I recall 
that in 1955 there was question about the loyalty of many of those 
units. There had been an effort, led by an officer of high rank, to 
unseat Diem just a few months before I was there. He had been able 
to put it down through other elements in the army. I watched him 
in May 1955, when he was decorating a parachute company which 
had been involved in the battle against the Binh Kuyen. I remarked 
to members of the Prime Minister’s staff—he was then Prime Min- 
ister—standing next to me, that this company looked like a smart 
outfit. One of them, a woman, said, “Yes, I think they are as good 
as the Viet Minh.” 

That was the highest compliment that she could think of. These 
troops had been at Dienbienphu and been surrendered by the 
French. The feeling there and in many other parts of Asia was that 
if the French couldn’t stop the Communist troops, how could non- 
Communist Asians be expected to stop them ? 

I remember talking with some of the officers on our military train- 
ing mission at that time. A young first lieutenant, who had just come 
up from some exercises or maneuvers, said to me, “Colonel So-and- 
So”—mentioning an American who was an adviser to this unit—*had 
quite an argument today with the Vietnamese colonel commanding 
this unit—right in front of the other officers.” The argument was 
about tactics. I asked : “Well, how did our colonel take it?” 

The American lieutenant replied: “Secretly he was very pleased. 
We have been trying to get these people to make their own decisions. 
They have lacked the confidence to i it. Building their self-confi- 
dence is one of our main tasks.” 

On my recent visit I was told that our military people have high 
confidence in the South Vietnamese armed forces. I received a simi- 
lar appraisal from the Korean Ambassador, Gen. Duk Shin Choi. 
General Choi has had a long military career—years of fighting the 
Japanese in China before his native land recovered its independence. 
He fought in the Korean war, rising, near its end, or shortly after- 
ward, to command of the First ROK Corps. Although I had never 
seen him until this trip, I had already come to know his keen insight 
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into Asian affairs through a correspondence which he initiated sev- 
eral years ago. 

The revitalizing of the Vietnamese Army, and its retraining and 
equipment with American aid, are an important gain. This army is 
smaller than the Viet Minh but, in the event of attack, large enough 
to hold, I was told, until the military forces of other free nations can 
be brought into action. What is happening in Laos right now is a 
sharp reminder that we can’t afford to neglect the armed forces of 
these front-line countries in the struggle between Communist im- 
perialism and freedom. 

One other thing of importance: I got the impression while I was in 
there in 1955—and I was told—that they had almost no government. 
I talked with two or three supposed Cabinet members and I couldn’t 
get anything out of them. I decided they didn’t know what they were 
doing. I got the impression there was not an effective administration 
at that time. Diem seemed to be running the show almost single- 
handed. 

On this return trip I talked with several Cabinet members and other 
officials, and I felt they knew what they were doing. I was impressed 
with their quality. They included the new director general of the 
budget. He impressed me very much. 

I saw also a few of the young Vietnamese who had been brought 
into the Government after education abroad since the war. I was 
struck with the fact, for example, that one young man, who happened 
to be a friend of one of my sons at Cornell and returned to Vietnam 
only a few months ago, was immediately moved into the Foreign 
Office as the press secretary. He is a very bright fellow, and, inci- 
dentally, has an American wife. I felt a real effort is being made to 
build up an efficient Government. 

I don’t know thai I can add anything else in a general way unless 
you gentlemen have some questions, but I would say categorically that 
I consider our aid program to Vietnam a great success, one of the most 
most conspicuous successes I know about. 

I would say also that as a taxpayer I don’t regret 1 cent of my 
money that went into Vietnam. I think it was well invested. I think 
we have accomplished our purpose insofar as it is possible to accom- 
plish it up to this time. 

As I remarked in my article a few weeks ago, on his record, Diem 
must be rated as one of the ablest free Asian leaders. 

Mr. Zasockt, Thank you, Mr. Lindley. 

On the basis of your observations and your report to this subcom- 
mittee, how do you explain that the program has been called a fiasco? 

Mr. Linpuey. I can’t explain it. r think I have made it plain that 
I don’t regard it as a fiasco. I regard it as a very great success, in 
which we should have great pride. 

Mr. Zasiocki. At the beginning of your statement you indicated 
that you had no intention, nor were you in the position to give de- 
tailed. information on specific programs or projects since you had 
been in Vietnam a very short time. 

Mr. Linney. That is right. 

Mr. Zastocki. You have, however, made an excellent comparative 
observation on the basis of your trip or your visit in 1955 and again 
in 1959, 4 years later. 
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Have you had an o pRoetupity. to see or study specific projects. For 
example, the Siinoad systems bridge or the communications system? 

Mr. Linpiey. Very few. I did go out and look at the new highway 
they are building north of Saigon. I saw railroad trains running and 
I saw some heavy roadbuilding equipment ampere being run by 
Vietnamese. I was told by people there in whom I had complete 
confidence that the Vietnamese are not only very industrious but have 
been very quick to learn these skills, quick to learn how to operate 
American machinery. 

I cannot say that I examined any project closely enough to have 
any worthwhile opinion on it. I am judging by the net result. 

Mr. ZasLocki. We certainly appreciate your honesty, frankness, 
and forthrightness in refusing to pass judgment on projects you did 
not have time to examine completely. What is your evaluation of the 
Rue Catinat which the subcommittee has heard so much about ? 

Mr. Linoey. I suppose it is the same as in 1955. There is a similar 
street in almost every capital in the world, and I would say you would 
have to go pretty far to find anything to equal some of the gossip one 
can hear in Washington in certain places. While occasionally one 
may pick up a tip worth following from such sources, I don’t think 
any reputable newspaperman ever makes up his mind on the basis of 
what he hears on the Rue Catinat or any such place. 

Mr. Zastocki. I have no further questions. Thank you, Mr. 
Lindley. 

Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you, Mr. Lindley, for coming before us. I was 
so impressed with the report you made on Vietnam when it came out 
that I put it in the Congressional Record, but Senator Mansfield got 
his request in about an ‘hour before mine, so his is the one that ap- 
peared, 

Mr. Linptey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. You will perhaps recall one time that you and I and 
two or three other Members of Congress were on a television program 
that you were conducting. I think it was the Blair Moody program. 
We were discussing the situation in the Far East—this was about 1955 
or so. You and I, I think, were the only two there who had faith that 
various countries there could pull through. The rest, judging 
by the bad conditions that exinted, then, thought that it was hopeless. 

I am gratified that you come back with so favorable a report on 
Vietnam, not in the least denying weaknesses but judging the results 
by what we set out to do. We have enabled the country to stay free. 

I am puzzled by one thing. You are an able, experienced newsman 
and you go into a country where you have been before and you know 
how to get at things and you give a favorable report on our program, 
and another able, experienced newsman goes into the country and 
everything he reports, except for just a sentence or two, is negative. 

Is it that you are both right? Or is one right and one wrong, and if 
so, Which? How do you account for this? Is it the result of em- 
phasis, one person seeking to find the good and the other seeking to 
find the bad ? 

It is hard for the public to understand how two able, experienced 
newsmen come up with two such different appraisals. 

_ Mr. Linotey. Well, Dr. Judd, I don’t think I can answer that ques- 
tion very objectively. I will stand on my own observations. 
440815918 
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I would say this, though: I don’t know Mr. Colegrove; I just met 
him this morning. I have no doubt he is a very conscientious man. 
But even if everything he said were true—and while I don’t know 
that any of it isn’t true—I doubt ver y much that some of his charges 
are true because reputable people, in whom I have confidence and 
who I think are in a better position to know the full story, say they are 
off base. 

But even if they were all true—which I don’t think—that would 
not affect my judgment that we have succeeded in our mission up to 
the present point, and that this has been an effective aid program. 
Given the chaos that was in Vietnam or in a similar place right after 
a war, you don’t expect everything to function perfectly, and you 
certainly don’t when you have only the rudiments of a government. 
To go back and complain about everything that was done wrong is 
something like going back over D-day and saying, “General Eisen- 
hower shouldn't have permitted so many shells to y be shot off at this 
target.” or something of that sort. 

You shouldn't judge a situation such as that by the standards you 
would apply in the Federal Government here. In Vietnam we were 
dealing with a chaotic situation. I don’t doubt that mistakes were 
made, and I wouldn't be surprised if there was some corruption. There 
is ina good many countries. Wehaveit here. Iam not going tocom- 
plain, as a taxpayer or a citizen, when we achieve our purpose. 

Mr. Jupp. I think that is a very, very fine statement. 

Where there are mistakes you are not objecting—nor are we—to 
their being brought out ? 

Mr. Linney. Not at all. 

Mr. Jupp. They ought to be brought out, but, first, the mistakes 
ought to be looked at in perspective and in terms of the net result, and, 
second, the mistakes ought to be used not as an excuse for abandoning 
the program but as means of improving the program; is that correct? 

Mr. Linney. I thoroughly agree with you, Dr. Judd, and I would 
say also, this—and this does not ‘apply particularly to these charges be- 
cause I don’t know enough about them firsthand—but the re- raking of 
old charges which has oc ccurred in some places is damaging to our po- 
sition in that part of the world. 

I was very much struck with that in May when I was in Laos. 

Here is this new Government, a courageous Gov ernment, a clean 
Government. I wonder whether we would have as much courage as 
those people in Laos have. They aré a little country of 2 million 
people, remote, poorly organized, landlocked, outnumbered 5 or 6 to 1 
by North Vietnam alone, and 325 to 330 to 1 by the Communist Chi- 
nese whom they border also. 

They have set. out to clean that country up and stamp out com- 
munism at the grassroots. I was very much impressed with the 
members of that Government with whom I talked, not only the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Phoui, but some of the young, clean government group 
who have been br ought i in. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. 

Mr. Zastocki. Mr. Lindley, you have a deep understanding of the 
people of Vietnam, and the Government leaders, What effect would 
derogatory reports such as the Colegrove articles have on the people 
and Government of Vietnam ? 
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Mr. Linptey. Well, I should think, I don’t know, that if I were 
President Diem, I would be very angry indeed about these allegations 
because they reflect on him as much as they do on us. 

Mr. Farssrern. May I ask a preliminary question to yours, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Mr. Zastockt. Dr. Judd has the time. 

Mr. Jupp. I yield. 

Mr. Farsstern. Do you know whether or not the Government has 
been made aware of these statements with relation to corruption and 
waste in the Government of Vietnam ? 

Mr. Zastockt. Oh, yes. I can assure you they have. 

Mr. Jupp. They are profoundly upset, partly because they have an 
election coming up. 

Mr. Farestern. That was a preliminary question to your question, 
so they could render an opinion. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. 

Mrs. Cuvrcu, Is it not true that radio Moscow, and probably radio 
Peking and, I gather, radio Hanoi have publicized it? 

Mr. Linney. I amsure they have. 

Mr. Zastockt. We have reports of Communist comments and they 
will be included in the record. 

Mr. Jupp. We have seen the texts of some of the broadcasts, not 
only to Laos and Vietnam, but to all of the southeast Asia, saying 
“See what happens when a country goes along with the United States; 
the corrupt, grabbing, grasping elements get into power,” and so on 
and so on. This is a great disservice to our cause. We are not 
trying to cover these things up, they all ought to be brought out. 
Our committee has been investigating these situations year in and 
year out, but we would use them to help the program and not use 
them publicly to damage or injure people who are doing a whale of 
a job. 

I would like to have you go ahead with what you were saying 
about Laos. 

Mr. Linpiey. Well, sir, I would like to say one more thing. When 
I was in Laos, this storm—you can see what is happening now—was 
gathering, because the Communists in Laos were beginning to get 
hurt. Yet all you could read coming out of Washington was a rehash 
of charges about corruption and waste in our program in Laos 2 or 
3 years earlier. I don’t know whether this second or third rehash 
brought out anything new or not. If it did, it wasn’t very important. 
We had been through all that before, and it involved a previous 
government and Americans who had left there. 

Of course, wrong things should have been exposed. But here was a 
new government sticking its neck out with great courage. What they 
wanted to know was whether we were going to back them up, and 
all they got coming out of Washington was this drum-fire of old 
charges dealing with the previous government. You can’t win the 
cold war that way. When we have people on our side and they begin 
to do something that is in the interests of the free world, we’ve got to 
back them. All those countries out there are weak. The only reason 
they dare stand up the way they do is because they feel the United 
States, in the event of a showdown, will support them. If they are 
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afraid we are going to back away, or the American aid program js 
going to be cut, it hurts their morale. We can’t win when we go at 
it that way. 

Mr. Jupp. That also is very well said. Of course, if I may make a 
minor gripe about your profession: All that may have been reported 
in the news out there were the criticisms, but an awful lot of things 
were said here on the good side, too. I have made two speeches, 
myself, on the floor of Congress within the last year pointing out that 
it is a miracle that there is a free Laos; that when they began with 
nothing, they had no currency, no budget, no taxes, no roads, no 
schools above the sixth grade, not a hospital in the country, no experi- 
enced people in government, and known Communists in the govern- 
ment, brought in under the French regime, two provinces occupied by 
Communist forces, a civil war going on. It was the most hopeless 
thing one could imagine. And yet they came through. And as 
Admiral Felt sat right there and said—he is the commander in chief 
of all our forces in the Pacific, “They are the bravest people I have 
seen in a long time.” 

Nobody ever quoted the favorable reports. All that went out were 
the fly specks that anyone could find. I don’t know how you get 
people to pay attention to the good. The bad, the criminals get the 
headlines. I think we have to exercise more restraint than we have 
if we want to win. We don’t win, as we well said, by running down 
our own side. We build up our own side. 

Mr. Linvtey. I feel especially strongly about this, Dr. Judd, if I 
may say so, because I think the tide has turned in free Asia. That is 
my conclusion as a result of my trip—it has been very heartening in 
many ways. But the tide has just turned. It can slip back and turn 
against us again if we don’t do the right things, if we relax, if we 
let down. We have it going our way, now, partly as a result of things 
done by the Communists—Moscow, Peiping, and the local Communist 

arties—partly because we are getting the payoff on things we have 

en doing over a period of years. I think it is very important not 
to do anything to reverse the trend, which, on the whole, is favorable 
to us. 

Mr. Jupp. Do you think that the gains that are being made in that 
part of the world now are to some extent responsible for the new Com- 
munist operation in Laos and also an attempt to remind all those folks, 
“Look at our power; you had better not get too close to the United 
States”? 

Mr. Linney. I think that is probably a very sound analysis, Dr. 
Judd. : 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Zasuockr. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Pricuer. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Lindley, I am sure that we have made lots of progress in Viet- 
nam, from what you say and from what everybody has said, in the past 
5 years. But now, so far as any of these particular projects are 
concerned, where there has been some talk of waste and extravaganee, 
you haven’t examined a single one of these projects. You don’t know 
whether they cost twice as much as they should have cost, or what 
was the right cost on any of them, do you? 

Mr. Lanpiey. No; I have no idea, Mr. Pilcher. 
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Mr. Pitcuer. Do you believe when the Comptroller General of the 
United States, our only auditor, comes before this committee and says 
there is waste, extravagance, and corruption, that then we should just 
sit by and say, “Well, no matter what it costs, or how much corruption 
there is, or anything else, they are doing a job”? 

I agree with you; we ought to do it, but 1f you have men who are 
going to build two roads and one man could build a road for $30 
million and the other built an identical road for $60 million, would 
you not fire the man who charged $60 million, or twice as much, for 
the same project ? 

Mr. Linpiey. I agree with you, Mr. Pilcher. I certainly don’t dis- 
agree with that. However, I would like to add this: Perhaps I am 
repeating myself, but in some of these countries, which began in very 
chaotic conditions with weak governments, you can’t expect to get 
the standards of performance that you can in a well-organized west- 
ern country. 

Mr. Pitcuer. I am not talking about those people, but if any of 
our people are not carrying out their jobs, shouldn’t we bring it to 
the public’s attention ¢ : f 

Mr. Linptey. Certainly we should. - And my second point is this: 
I object very much as an American citizen—this is not a journalistic 
objection, I am interested as a citizen—to a rehashing ——— of 
something that has already been cleaned up. That is the point. 

Mr. Pitcner. Do you believe, with all of the radio programs out 
there, that it has been completely cleaned up? What is going on 
right now? 

Mr. Linpiey. Do you mean in Vietnam ? , 

Mr. Piccner. I don’t think Dr. Judd is convinced that there 19 
something not wrong with the radio operations. 

Mr. Linvtey. Mr. Pilcher, when I made that remark, the general- 
ization about the rehashing of a situation that had been cleaned up, I 
was referring to Laos, where you have a new government, new Amer- 
icans. As I said, I could not comment on the specifics of Mr. Cole- 
grove’s statements about Vietnam. I just don’t know enough about 
them firsthand. ; 

Mr. Pitcuer. We have had lots of witnesses before this committee. 
They may be prejudiced one way or the other. I wae aes agree with 
some of the icodllians of Mr. Colegrove, but when a high-class news- 
paperman is doing a job he is sent out there to do, I don’t think we 
should try to make him out a complete monkey, that everything he 
said is wrong, that we have wrecked the whole Far East program. 

I think there are two sides to this question. 

Mr. Linney. To the extent that his charges are borne out, in whole 
or in part—whatever the facts show—and if they haven’t already been 
wiadinl I would hope they would be remedied, certainly. I am just 
as much interested as anyone else in seeing our aid administered 
economically. But I face the reality that, particularly in some of 
= poorly organized countries, there is going to be a certain amount 
of waste. 


Mr. Pitcuer, I a pees what you said. I read your articles, I 


read Newsweek, and I don’t think anybody can say that we haven’t 
made progress in Vietnam. But if we have these things going on out 
there and there is waste in certain departments and there is extrava- 
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gance and money spent that shouldn’t be spent, and the Comptroller 
General of the United States is the only auditor we have, why, then I 
think it is our duty to try to find out what is. Certainly I want to give 
credit to everything, and I think the Vietnamese people, as has been 
stated here a day or two ago, were our friends in 1955 and are in 
better shape today, to be better friends than they were in 1955. 

I agree with all of that, and I wouldn’t want to do anything to hurt 
that government. But if there are things wrong out there, let’s don’t— 
and you haven’t tried to do it; I am not insinuating that you have, but 
I don’t think Mr. Colegrove should be made a complete goat. 

Mr. Zastockr. I want to make it very clear, as chairman of this 
subcommittee, that is not our intent. What we want to learn are 
the facts. 

Mr. PrrcHer. We had one witness up here, and within 48 hours 
we had two or three from the State Department up here to rebut it. 
Every bit of it. 

Mr. Zasiockr. We haven’t had a rebuttal from the State Depart- 
ment 

Mr. Pivcuer. I am not talking about this particular thing, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Zasiocki. The committee will hear a rebuttal of the charges 
from the Department of State. The gentleman I am sure wants the 
Department to give its views on the charges. 

Mr. Prwcuer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

All I want are the facts. If there is any wrong reporting, I will 
help you condemn it. 

Mr. Zasiocki. The gentleman from Georgia is contemplating a 
Study Mission to Vietnam and I am sure he is going to look for some 
of these evidences of corruption. 

Mr. Jupp. We will try to find them, if we can, but the first prin- 
ciple of American jurisprudence is that it is up to the fellow who 
makes the charges to prove them, and the people who are accused are 
certainly entitled to offer a defense. I don’t think it is wrong to 
allow the people who are accused of something to have a chance to 
defend themselves. 

Mr. Pitvcuer. I agree with you. 

Mr. Zasiocxit. What we primarily want to determine is whether 
there is waste and whether the program in Vietnam is really a fiasco. 
If it is understandable that where there is human effort, error is pos- 
sible. However, on the basis of your statement we should fire the 
Architect of the Capitol because the Capitol could probably be reno- 
vated at a lower cost. 

Mrs. Cxurcu. I would be for that. 

Mr. Jupp. Or the New Senate Office Building. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I beg your pardon for interrupting, Mr. Chairman. 
It was an honest opinion honestly expressed. 

Mr. Lindley, I would like to tell you how much I have enjoyed 
almost every word you have written concerning your trip. It is not 
only refreshing, but extremely satisfying to know that someone will 
go out objectively. Having said that, md not meaning to turn in any 
sense the aura of criticism toward you, I would like to know: didn’t 
you hear anything unfavorable while you were in Vietnam ? 
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Mr. Linney. Oh, yes, I did. I didn’t hear about these specific 
things, and I was there too short a time to follow up some of the things 
I did hear. The main criticisms I heard were on the political side, 
from some of the voung intellectuals in Saigon, who think that Diem 
is too authoritarian and wonder how free the election is going to be, 
who think that his family has too much influence in the admuinistra- 
tion, and that sort of thing. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I wonder if you know that if it had not been for 
the “re of the chairman of this subcommittee he might not be there 
at all¢ 

Mr. Zasiocks. And for the efforts of Dr. Judd and the entire sub- 
committee. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Dr. Judd at that time, too. 

Mr. Zastocki. And you, too, Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I said the subcommittee; who thoroughly believed 
in the integrity of the man and who believed, in fact, that he was the 
only man who could have stepped in at that time. Consequently, I 
think that we have a protective feeling toward Vietnam. 

Nevertheless this is the thing that bothers me about all this: 
I feel that such charges as have been made cannot be refuted without 
a thorough investigation, or confidence in the program will be 
weakened. 

Did you have any chance at all to inspect the radio program, or 
anything connected with the installations? 

Mr. Linpiey.I did not. I was invited to, but I just didn’t have 
time. I devoted part of my time, a good deal of it, to talking with 
Vietnamese officials. As I said, I had 514 hours with President Diem, 
and I talked with the Vice President, the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and two or three others, including the Director-General of the 
Budget. I wanted to get acquainted with these new people. I talked 
with our representatives, of course, Ambassador Durbrow, in whom 
I have great confidence, Mr. Elting, Mr. Bowie, and several others 
on our Embassy staff. I talked with our USIA people, Mr. Chester 
Opal, and Mr. Stafford Davis, and they asked me to take a look at 
various things they were doing, but I just didn’t have time to do it. 

Mrs. CuurcH. Did you happen to talk with the representative of 
the United Press out there? 

Mr. Linptey. I think the representative of the United Press came to 
a press conference or press discussion. I met for about an hour and a 
half with 

Mrs. CuurcH. Did you have any indication that he had facts which 
had not been disclosed to you, which might have a bearing on this 


hearing ? 

Mr. citeune No. I would not say so definitely. I did not have 
a chance to talk with him alone at any length. 

I met one American businessman out there, who said he wanted to 
see me, that he had some information he thought would be of interest. 

Mrs. CHurcH. Would you mind saying if that were Mr. Gonder? 

Mr. Linney. No, it wasn’t. It was another one. This was at a 
reception. I said “Let’s go over in the corner and talk about it now, 
because I am afraid I won’t have time to work anything else into my 
schedule.” 
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He seemed reluctant to do it. I made some inquiry about him and 
was told he had had some difficulty in a contract with the Government. 
I didn’t have a chance to go into it. wrk” 

Frankly, I went there primarily to see whether we were winning or 
losing this struggle against Communist imperialism. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. And the overall picture appeared good, even though 
you did not go into the details? 

Mr. Linpiey. That is right. 

As I said, perhaps before you came into the hearing, Mrs. Church: 
in my judgment, of the 14 Asian nations and colonies I revisited on 
this trip, Vietnam has made more progress than any of the others, 
considering where it started. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Thank you. 

Mr. Jupp. Will you yield to me just a moment ? 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. When you met with the press—they always know what is 
going on around a place—didn’t you heat any rumors, or stories, that 
“this is a rotten, stinking mess,” and how bad things were going? 
Did you or didn’t you hear talk among your press associates along 
those lines? 

Mr. Linney. No, I didn’t. Not in those terms. I must say I 
didn’t have a chance to talk with very many of them individually. 
The group I met with included some international press—French, 
Filipino, American—and some Vietnamese journalists. They asked 
me what I had seen in the other countries of Asia. They also showed 
interest, because I had just visited President Diem, in what informa- 
tion I had gotten from him on how the elections were going to be 
conducted. 

I did get some criticism of him on political grounds, and about the 
influence of his family. I had heard some of those things before I 
went to see him. I think I know his philosophy of government. I 
can’t say that it is mine entirely, but I think he is right in this degree: 
First, while he may have lost the services of some good people by 
being too suspicious over the years, he is still in power, and he might 
very well have been out if he had been a little too generous in bringing 
in elements whose personal loyalty he was not certain of. 

Secondly, he has the philosophy, I think it is fair to say, and I am 
sure many of you know it, that the first thing to do in an Asian coun- 
try such as that is to build an efficient administration. He discussed 
that with me at great length, and he felt that some of the other Asian 
countries had made a great mistake in jumping headlong into parlia- 
mentary government of the Western style before they had built the 
structure of government.that could administer. 

Now, considering what has happened in some of these other coun- 
tries, I am not sure that that is a wrong diagnosis by any means. 
But at any rate there is—certainly I became aware of, and I wasn’t 
surprised to find—some feeling in Vietnam, in Saigon, at least, among 
the intellectuals, that he is too authoritarian and ought to loosen up a 
little more. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Did you hear any discussion whatsoever of the grant- 
ing of import licenses : 

Mr. Lianptey. A little, yes. I did. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Detrimental ? 
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Mr. Lanpuey. I think I asked about it because wherever there is 
controlled currency the granting of import licenses may become a 
source of political favoritism, if not corruption. It is very, very 
difficult to avoid that, I think. I think one of the fine things they did 
in Laos was to get rid of that by making the currency convertible, at 
least for the time being. 

In Vietnam, I didn’t hear anything very specific, although perhaps 
one or two cases were cited to me—I have forgotten what they were, 
now—of favoritism in the granting of import licenses. I heard also 
some allegations that certain friends of Diem had to be “cut in” on 
certain deals. I don’t know whether these reports are true, I didn’t 
have a chance to investigate, 

Mrs. Cuurcu. And you didn’t think that it was of sufficient note 
to investigate, in the overall picture ? 

Mr. Linotey. If I had a week or 10 days there, I probably would 
have investigated them. As I say, I would go on the assumption 
that in most countries which have controlled currency and import 
licenses, there is likely to be some favoritism, if not outright corrup- 
tion. That is a problem in a number of Asian countries. Unless it 
is particularly bad—to the point of undermining the regime or play- 
ing into the hands of the Communists—I wouldn’t be alarmed. How- 
ever, I would hope they would get all these currencies as soon as 
possible on a freely convertible basis so as to get rid of this source of 
possible favoritism and corruption. 

Mrs, Cuurcu. Mr. Chairman, | noted this morning that the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee is going to send investigators out on 
this matter. I wondered if it would Fo premature for this commit- 
tee to announce that a subcommittee headed by Mr. Pilcher, with 
Dr. Judd and myself and some others, is going out in the near future 
and would be able to stop in Saigon, even if admittedly too briefly? 

Mr. Zastocki. I have announced that Congressman Pilcher will 
make an on-the-spot investigation. He and the study mission group 
wl look things over in Vietnam, as well as other areas in the Far 
fast. 

Mr. Prncuer. Mr. Lindley, did you hear any rumor at all about 
Diem’s sister-in-law, Mrs. Nhu, kind of controlling the imports? 

Mr. Lanpiey. Yes, that is what I was referring to. Also about 
her husband, one of the President’s brothers. 

Mr. Pitcuer. That is all. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Judge Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. Mr. Lindley, I have enjoyed your presentation. Mr. 
Lindley, you are a student of history and certainly during the last 
20 years have watched the course of events all around the world. Do 
you think it would have been better for the democratic and free 
way of life for the French to have kept control of Indochina? What 
is your opinion about that? 

Mr, Linptey, No, sir; I do not. I think the French did a very 
bad job in Indochina. Indeed, it was so bad that I remember Franklin 
D. Roosevelt didn’t want them even to go back there after the war. 
I discussed that with him personally on several occasions. Latel 
I think French policy under De Gaulle has taken a new turn wit. 
respect to the remaining French possessions, although Algeria is a 
difficult problem. But, the new line of giving them a pretty free 
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choice between independence and membership in the French Common- 
wealth, was constructive, I think, and has had a favorable effect in 
Asia, too. But if I may finish my answer: when I was in Vietnam 
4 years ago one of my principal conclusions was that the French 
ought to get out bag and baggage—make a complete withdrawal of 
their troops and get out. 

I wrote that, and, as a result, that issue of Newsweek was not cir- 
culated in Vietnam. French newsdealers didn’t permit it to circulate. 
Through another channel, a copy got in and my column was repub- 
lished in a Vietnamese newspaper. After that, the Vietnamese man- 
aged to pry the other copies loose and get them distributed. I think 
the French should not have stayed, although it was difficult to decide 
te when they should leave. I think it would have been better if they 

ad left earlier than they did—if it had been possible to transfer 
power sooner and in a more conspicuous way to good, authentically 
nationalist hands in Vietnam. 

Mr. Saunp. From my experience in India, I knew that the colonial 
governments were very stable and they had good and efficient public 
servants. Were the French different from what they were in India? 
They were quite good, stable governments, weren’t they? Those gov- 
ernments in Indochina were stable, were they not ? 

Mr. Linney. Before the war. 

Mr. Saunp. Why do you say it was a good thing that the French 
got out? 

Mr. Linney. Because they stood for imperialism in Asia at a time 
when it was quite evident that we were going to have free, self-govern- 
ing countries in that part of the word: Also they had done very 
little, I think—I didn’t know Indochina at that time; I never was 
there—but I think they had done much less than the British in India, 
for example, and elsewhere, to permit the local people to become ad- 
ministrators, judges, and get practice in self-government. 

As I say, Franklin D. Roosevelt thought the French had done such 
a horrible job there he didn’t even want them to go back. Given the 
whole situation there after the war, I don’t know who might have 
taken over. Perhaps there could have been some form of trustee- 
ship—I don’t know. At any rate that didn’t happen, and the French 
did go back. I would say, judging from a distance, that they did 
not have the support, the real support, of the local population. And 
the longer they stayed the more they built up Ho Chi Minh as a 
symbol of nationalism, although he was a phony symbol of national- 
ism. 

Mr. Saunp. I agree with you there. At one time, as I remember, 
Mahatma Gandhi made the statement, he said “British Government 
in India is satanic.” That is very strong language. He continued, 
“because it is not based on the will of the euails and is imposed upon 
the people by force.” Irrespective of what they were doing in the 
way of building roads and ede and all that, it was not based upon 
the will of the people. 

Would you agree with me that the French Government in Indo- 
china was wrong for the people of that country, for the world, and 
for the sake of democracy, because it was not based upon the will of 
the people and the people didn’t approve of it? 
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Mr. Linptey. I would agree with that, judging from a distance. 

Mr. Saunp. Regardless of the money we supplied to French Indo- 
china—and we supplied over a billion dollars, or $4 billion, I don’t 
know how much money, they were not able to maintain a hold on 
Indochina because the Government was not based upon the will of the 
people. 

Mr. Linptey. I agree with that, sir. 

Mr. Saunp. Now, Mr. Lindley, would you agree with me that the 
only way we can make headway for democracy, and in helping the 
peoples of southeast Asia, is to help and assist in establishing govern- 
ments which are based upon the will of the people ? 

Mr. Linptey. I certainly do. 

Mr. Saunp. You have been there and you have seen—I know what 
military control is. The military control in India was just perfect. 
They had complete control of the military and complete control of 
the civil administration. 

The Indians had no arms and no one gave them tanks or guns, but 
still because the people were not with the British Government, the 
British were thrown out of India. No matter what we say, they knew 
they could not stay there and make profit. 

Now, I have been saying all along—and I know you agree with 
me—that the only way we can promote democracy and promote the 
case of the peoples in that part of the world is to win the hearts and 
minds of the people for our way of life. And any time when we help 
to maintain dictatorship with our military support, no matter what 
form it takes, don’t you believe it does harm instead of good to the 
real cause of building democracy in that part of the world? 

Mr. Linpiey. Well, sir, I would have to give you a qualified an- 
swer. I don’t think we do ourselves any good when we support a 
regime which does not have public confidence but I think the opera- 
tion of a full-scale democracy is a difficult thing, and I think some of 
the Asian countries tried to make the shift too rapidly. Particularly 
those which had not had the background of preparation and an ade- 
quate corps of people with experience in administration, in law, and 
in legislation. 

Many of them made the jump into what I think is the most difficult 
form of democracy: Pure parliamentary democracy, which even the 
French found considerable difficulty in operating. As a result, some 
of the democracies in Asia have had to retreat somewhat. I regard 
that as a temporary thing, what I would call a withdrawal to re- 
group. I don’t believe the fires of democracy are dead in Asia be- 
cause the new regime in Pakistan, for example, is a military dictator- 
ship. In fact, I think this is probably the best government Pakistan 
has ever had, not excluding that of Liaquat Ali Khan, the first and 
probably the ablest Prime Minister of Pakistan. (I knew him—we 
were contemporaries at Oxford—and formed a high regard for him.) 
This present regime, under President Ayub Khan, a man of great 
courage and competence, is coming to grips with Pakistan’s funda- 
mental problems—economic, political, and social. It is trying to 
wipe out corruption—my impression was that it is very earnest about 
this. At the same time, it is a very mild form of dictatorship. No- 
body has been executed. Very few people—none, I was told, excent 
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a few Communist agents—are in jail for political reasons. I had 
dinner, at his home, with the Prime Minister of the Government 
which had been ousted when the military took over. 

Many of these so-called dictatorships in Asia are not dictatorships 
of the sort that exist in some other places. The worst of them in free 
Asia, in my experience, is very free compared with the Communist re- 
gimes of Europe—and, of course, Red China. 

Mr. Saunp. In other words, you don’t think that the people in Asia 
are ready to have control of their own affairs and have self-govern- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Linpiey. As I have just said, most of these more or less authori- 
tarian regimes are not complete dictatorships. In several Asian coun- 
tries, the first attempts to operate on a purely democratic basis were 
failures. Iam very glad that the Indian democracy is still function- 
ing. But India had the great advantage of an experienced corps of 
trained people. I remember talking with one of the leaders of the 
Indian independence movement. in Delhi some years ago. I asked: 
“How soon could India have been granted independence and survived 
as a democracy?” I thought, since he was one of the really zealous 
leaders of that movement and also had a reputation of being somewhat 
friendly to the Communist side, that he would probably say, “They 
should have set us free in 1925, or a generation ago.” But he said, 
“‘We were ready in 1939. The British should have set us free at the 
beginning of the war instead of the end.” 

The difference was 8 years, which is nothing, historically, And he 
added : “The poor Indonesians, they never had the chance that we had, 
Of course, they are in trouble. They didn’t have the chance we had 
to learn how to operate government.” 

He spoke of Indochina, too, in the same way. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sacunp. Surely. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I wanted to suggest to Mr. Lindley that he developed 
the theme expressed under the title, “Withdrawal To Regroup.” I 
can imagine no greater aid could be given to the country, and the 
thinking of the people at this time, than to have someone point out 
just what you have been saying. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Linptry. Thank you. 

Mr. Saunp. In your opinion, the people of Vietnam and in other 
parts of south Asia, are not ready for democracy where they can elect 
their officials freely ? 

Mr. Linptxy. I could not judge in a precise way in any particular 
country. But I am inclined to think that a full-scale democracy in 
Vietnam today might be a rather hazardous experiment. The safer, 
surer, way is to move gradually. Given the strategic importance of 
Vietnam and its exposed position, I would hate to see a political upset, 
that might undermine or weaken Diem. He is the father of this coun- 
try. Even though my philosophy in some respects is different from 
his, I think we should rely on his judgment. He knows his people 
much better than any of us do. I don’t think he is a dictator by 
nature—not at all. 

Mr. Saunp. Did you visit any of the “reeducation” centers in Viet- 
nam ? 
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The ambassador told us they had “reeducation” centers which Mr. 
Colegrove called concentration camps. Did you visit any of those! 

Mr. Linptey. No; I did not. 

Mr. Saunp. Did you talk to any groups of businessmen, or one or 
two at random on the streets of Saigon ¢ 

Mr. Lanptey. I did not on this trip. 

Mr. Saunp. I did, Mr. Lindley, in 1957. One businessman told 
me—lI did not keep notes, but I remember this casually—he said, “If I 
want to buy an American electric motor, it would cost me $72. If my 
next-door neighbor in the same business wants to buy it, it costs him 
only $12.” 

I said, “How could that be?” 

He said, “That is because of this controlled currency. This man 
has friends in the Government and he can get a certificate which I 
cannot.” 

Mr. Linpiey. Yes. 

Mr. Saunp. Now, Mr. Lindley, have you ever visited the 
Philippines? 

Mr. Linptey. Yes; I have, sir. 

Mr. Saunp. Would you agree with me that the Philippine people 
are really very friendly toward the United States ? 

Mr. Linney. Extremely so. It is very touching at times. 

Mr. Saunp. What would be youropinion? Arethe Americans liked 
because of the help we have given them? You know we have given 
Vietnam more help than any other part of the world. We have given 
them hundreds of millions of dollars every year. 

Mr. Linoiey. I think it is running at about $180 million, or some- 
thing like that. 

Mr. Saunp. That is a tremendous amount of money for a small 
country. We cannot afford to give that to every country. We could 
givethistoafewcountriesonly. , 

Are the Americans liked or accepted in Vietnam? What was your 
observation when you were there ? 

Mr. Linpiey. My impression, which is based, as I said, on a very 
brief visit, is that they are. Certainly there are very friendly attitudes 
between the official Americans I saw and the members of the Viet- 
namese Cabinet. Certainly, Vietnamese officials went all-out to make 
me feel that they regard Americans as friends. I can’t speak from 
any great. contact with the common people. I drove around a little 
bit. They seemed friendly, but I don’t speak the local language. 

Mr. Saunp. Not as friendly as the Filipinos. Did they tell you 
to go anywhere in Vietnam unprotected ¢ bid the American Govern- 
ment tell you that ? 

Mr. Linviey. Yes, pretty much—something to that effect. I heard 
not only from Americans—unofficial as well as official—but. from Presi- 
dent Diem that the security situation is pretty good. There are vio- 
lent acts, but I don’t think there are any large closed areas. However, 
the security problem is very much on President Diem’s mind. He 
outlined to me some further steps to deal with it. One of these is the 

uipping of the Civil Guard. For several years he has been asking 
rp Jnited States to help him in this. Now, at last we have agreed to 
oO It. 


Mr. Saunp. It is not: very safe to travel in the hinterland of Viet- 
nam; is it? 
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Mr. Linptey. I was told it was. I saw the son of our Ambassador 
set off for a camp in the north, and the Ambassador didn’t seem to be 
worried about it. 

Mr. Saunp. You know two American boys were killed in Vietnam 
recently. 

Mr. Linpuey. I know. There have been assassinations and bomb- 
ings. As I said earlier, I should suppose that one reason why the 
Communists are making renewed efforts—these probably are new infil- 
trators—is because South Vietnam has made such good progress. I 
gather from what I have heard about conditions in North Vietnam, 
from people who know what intelligence there is, that South Vietnam 
has outdone the Communist “paradise” to the north. A second related 
reason may well be the fact that the Communists have emphatically 
failed in their campaign to capture South Vietnam by propaganda 
and subversion. They are now trying terrorism again. They may 
have in mind the South Vietnamese national elections this summer. 

Mr. Sacunp. I have one or two more questions, but that is all right. 

Mr. Zasiocks. Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. Meyer. I have appreciated hearing your remarks, Mr. Lindley, 
and I would like to poimt out one thing that occurs to me and that is 
the inherent danger of excusing, on philosophical grounds, either in- 
efficiency, waste, or corruption in Vietnam, and disregarding perhaps 
the actual mathematical analysis of the case. It seems to me that we 
have a parallel case perhaps in China under Chiang Kai-shek in which 
we certainly didn’t want to undermine his Government by any definite 
steps that we would take. We could even say there that if we did, it 
would play into the hands of the Communists, but isn’t it possible 
that the opposite might play into the hands of the Communists? If 
we do justify something that is perhaps not dictatorship but maybe 
it is an oligarchy, a family or class oligarchy, isn’t there a great danger 
that these very forces of waste, inefficiency, or corruption could tend 
to undermine the democratic form of government itself? 

Mr. Linney. Well, yes, sir, I would agree that they could. I don’t 
think that is the situation in Vietnam now. There are one or two 
other places that I am a little more fearful of. But, of course, in the 
long run, any such condition as you describe could be dangerous. 

I certainly don’t condone corruption or inefficiency. I merely say 
that in a chaotic condition such as existed in Vietnam 4 or 5 years ago, 
or even less, you cannot expect the efficiency of a well-organized regime 
under normal conditions. When a government gets organized and 
conditions stabilize, you can require a higher performance. I am all 
in favor of making our aid program efficient and effective in every 
case. 

On the question of democracy, I certainly agree that any regime 
that does not have popular support is likely to be a handicap before 
long, if not immediately, to the free world. At the same time, I think 
it is quite unrealistic to expect full-scale operation of western-style 
democracy in all the countries of Asia, with their lack of trained peo- 
ple, with their illiteracy. 

Many of the most thoughtful people in Asia today are trying to 
work out new forms of indirect representation. I heard discussions 
of this by very intelligent Asians all the way from Pakistan to Korea. 
One vein of thought is this: Instead of having national elections, as 
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we do in this country, hold only local elections by direct popular vote. 
Then let the persons thus chosen elect State or provincial govern- 
ments. Let these in turn elect the National Government. Such pyra- 
miding, some Asians think, would be a better selective process, 

I think it is wrong to suppose that there can be only two or three 
forms of substantial democracy. Some of these regimes—in Pak- 
istan, Indonesia, Burma, and other countries—may devise new forms 
of representative government. Vietnam, to my mind, while a con- 
trolled state, is not comparable with the full-scale dictatorships we 
have had—and still have—in this world. 

Mr. Meyer. In summation, though, would you perhaps agree more 
or less with what Mr. Pilcher said, that a quiet, courteous investiga- 
tion by capable people to see that the most good was done, in the most 
efficient manner, would be in order? 

Mr. Lriyptey. I thoroughly agree with that. I think that is the 
way it should be done. What damages us is not that—it is these 
sensational, wholesale charges before there has been a careful in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. Zasiocki. I would like to advise the gentleman that this sub- 
committee did just that in 1955, and we are doing it on a continuing 
basis, not for the purpose of sensationalism, but to find shortcomings 
in the program and suggest corrections. 

I regret that in the other body it was stated that the amendments to 
the mutual security bill were enacted to correct the shortcomings in 
Vietnam. The amendments were made to the mutual security bill 
prior to any criticism of the program in Vietnam and are intended 
to correct any shortcomings in the mutual security program. Amend- 
ments were not made on the basis of mere charges. 

Mr. Meyer. And that is the way it should be. 

Mr. Zasiocki. That. is exactly the way it should be, and that is what 
this committee wants to do. 

Mr. Jupp. And the impression just must not stand in the record 
that we are not making that kind of an investigation, because it is 
not so. 

Mr. Pivcner. That isso. 

Mr. Jupp. We are making it. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Do you have any further questions, Mr. Meyer? 

Mr. Meyer. No, I said I would yield to Mr. Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. No, go ahead. 

Mr. Zas.ocki. Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Faresretn. Mr. Lindley, I have read articles of yours through 
the years, and I have been one of your admirers. 

r. Lrnpuey. Thank you. 

Mr. Farsstern. In view of your testimony here this morning, would 
you say that you were qualified to testify with relation to the various 
acts of waste and corruption that have been charged ¢ 

Mr. Linptey. In respect to Vietnam ? 

Mr. Farestern. Yes. 

Mr. Lanpuey. No, I am not. I made that very plain before you 
came in. I do not know about these particulars firsthand. 

Mr. Farsstern. You have had experience both as a working news- 
paperman and also as an editor, haven’t you ? 

r. Linptey. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Farsstern. Would you give us the benefit of your experience 
both as a working newspaperman and as an editor by placing your- 
self in the position of the editor of the newspaper that Mr. Colegrove 
represents and tell us what the normal functions of an editor are and 
what the normal reactions of a newspaperman are in a situation where 
an editor advises a newspaperman that he wants him to go to a certain 
area for the purpose of investigating certain rumored charges? 

What does he expect from the newspaperman and what is the gen- 
eral reaction of the newspaperman to the assignment ? 

Mr. Linpiey. Well, sir, I could not put myself in the position of 
Mr. Colegrove’s superiors. I don’t know who assigned him to this. 
I know some of the Scripps-Howard editors, including the editor in 
chief, Walker Stone, who is present and for whom I have very high 
regard, as I have for Marshall McNeill, who is sitting down there, and 
many other Scripps-Howard people. I know nothing about the origin 
of this series. I can only tell you how in somewhat similar cases I 
would do it. 

Mr. Farsstern. That is exactly what I would like to hear. 

Mr. Lanptey. If I had reports or charges I would send somebody 
out to investigate them, and I would say, “Get the facts.” That is 
the basis of all journalism: careful investigation of the facts. 

I had occasion, incidentally, to lecture on that in Asia, on this trip, 
because some Asian journalists seem to think that journalism is an 
exercise in argumentation and are not too careful about their facts. 

I certainly would expect the most thorough investigation possible, 
checking with all sources, insofar as they were available. 

I might say that I have had some experience with such investiga- 
tions as a reporter also, particularly in my days on the New York 
World, which was a great crusading paper. I had a hand in, in fact 
ran, a few of their inquiries. I know there is always a temptation on 
the part of the reporter or the editor, when you start a crusade, to 
out to make your case stand up. Even though you usually are careful 
about your facts, your judgment may be swayed by your desire to 
prove & case. 

I am not intimating that that happened here, but I know the psy- 
chology that surrounds anyone who is told: “Here, this looks like a 
hot story, go out and look into it and see what you can find.” 

Every journalist will make some mistakes in the course of time. 
We have to work in a hurry, we may be misled by people we thought 
were reliable, and there may not be other sources to check with. 

But I think certainly all good journalists would that the first 
step should be to make a very careful effort to find what the facts are. 
If you can’t justify them, don't present them as such. You might 

resent them as a charge made by somebody else, but certainly, when 
say, “That is it,” I want to be reasonably sure that I am right. 

Mr. Farsstern. Would you care to give your opinion, aside from 
that which you have already testified to, of the articles of Mr. 
Colegrove? 

Mr. Linpiry. Well, I would say only this: As I said, I can’t testify 
firsthand on the specific things he reported, although as I said, also, 
T have heard explanations of some of them from people in whom I have 
confidence and who I think are more fully informed than he was when 
he wrote. Some of his charges may have some basis, and some may be 
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entirely correct—I don’t know. My feeling about the series as a whole 
is that even though—in the first article, I think it was—he said we had 
accomplished our mission, in the sense of Vietnam’s still being there, he 
gave the ordinary reader a wrong impression of the situation and what 
has been accomplished. 

I think what has been accomplished there is most creditable, a great 
success. A great creditto Diem. A great credit to the Vietnamese peo- 
ple, who I think are an industrious people, probably almost as indus- 
trious as the Japanese and the Chinese. And a great credit to the 
United States. 

Mr. Farsstern. No further questions. 

Mr. Jupp. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Farestetn. By all means. 

Mr. Jupp. When you said the first job of a reporter or editor is to 
check the facts, would you regard it as normal in checking facts to 
go to the agencies which have the figures, the agencies which are in 
charge of the programs, and the agencies which alone have the records 
as to what. was spent or not spent; what was bought or not bought; 
what was delivered or not delivered ; what was stored or installed or not 
stored or installed—would that normally be a part of getting the facts ? 

Mr. Linpuey. It certainly would be. Of course, there are excep- 
tional cases where a reporter may not want to dothat. He might fear 
he is going to flush the quarry, so to speak. But I would say that in 
any case of this sort, it would be elementary. You would expect it to 
be done. 

Mr. Jupp. I judge from your last reply to Mr. Farbstein that you 
are saying that even if the charges were all true—which you don’t 
admit—the net impression which the article gave was completely 
wrong ¢ 

Mr. Linney. That is my view. 

Mr. Zastockr. Judge Saund. 

Mr, Saunp. Mr. Lindley, you won’t mind if I say I don’t believe the 
Pakistanis are not ready for constitutional government ? 

Mr. Linptey. I don’t mind if you disagree with me, and I have great 
respect for your opinion. 

What I am saying, though, is that Pakistan did not make parlia- 
mentary government work. I think the regime now in power is prob- 
ably the best Pakistan has had. However, I don’t think it is going to be 
a permanent regime in this form. I believe Pakistan is going to move 
toward a new constitution which will provide elections, but prob- 
ably not on the same basis as before. That is my judgment. 

Mr. Saunp. Mr. Lindley, I just wanted to make this observation : 
I know Pakistan because I was born about 15 miles away from the 
border, and I lived half of my life before I was 20 years old, in Paki- 
stan, and there was no difference between the Pakistanis, what are now 
Pakistanis, and the East Punjabis, who are now in India. We were all 
the same people. 

Those people are advanced enough and able enough to take care of 
their own affairs, and I also will make this observation, Mr. 
Lindle , 

Mr. Zasiockr. If it won't take too long, because I want to remind 
the gentleman the time is very limited and we have some very im- 
portant witnesses. 

4408159 14 
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Mr. Saunp. I will refrain from making observations. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Zastockr. The purpose of this meeting is to determine the facts 

in our aid program in Vietnam. While I can understand the gentle- 

man’s 

Mr. Saunp. I want to point out at this point that Mr. Lindley be- 
longs to that group of intellectuals who will look with a benevolent 
eye on the peoples of the underdeveloped areas and believe that they 
are not ready for self-government, and we have a responsibility to 
interfere, and even support dictatorships temporarily before they are 
advanced. 

Mr. Lryptey. I am not going to accept quite that definition, and I 
am certainly not going to be put in any group. I am an independent 
thinker, and I will stand on my own conclusions. I would prefer to 
state them in my own way, sir. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Would the gentleman yield—whoever has the floor ? 

Mr. Zasiocxi. Have you any further questions, Judge Saund? 

Mr. Saunp. No. 

Mr. Zastocki. Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I thought that Mr. Lindley was very courteous not 
to remind the gentleman from California, who is a good friend of 
mine, that India has been having some trouble lately in some sections, 
with regard to permitting continuation of the existence of an elected 
government. I refer to Kerala, of course. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Before we get further off the target in the discussion 
here, may I suggest 

Mr. Jupp. I think on the record we should be reminded that Abra- 
ham Lincoln when our country was in a great crisis was accused of 
all the things of which the gentleman from California is now accusing 
some other leaders around the world. 

Mr. Saunp. Now, wait a minute, Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. That is the fact. 

Mr. Saunp. Yesterday, men like yourself would accuse me I was a 
Hoffa man because I voted against the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

Mr. Jupp. Oh, no, not I. 

Mr. Saunp. Yes. There are people who are doing that, all right. 
I have received scores of letters and telegrams. Don’t make those 
remarks. 

I believe in the right of the people to govern themselves, and also I 
know of my own experience how the people in the Far East feel. 

Mr. Jupp. I am not sure you know how they all feel, I also have 
some ideas as to how fast it is possible to go in developing self- 
government, 

Our own Government was nearly 35 years old when the people of 
New England met in Hartford and solemnly voted to secede. They 
were going to give it up as a hopeless job, and after 35 years of effort. 
And they were all speaking one language, they were all brought u 
in the town meeting tradition and all had a democratic background. 

I think it is unreasonable to expect people who have not had such 
experience to go from the 2d grade to the 10th grade in 1 year. It 
takes 8 years, or 7, at least. 


_ Mr. Zastocxi, Are there any other questions of Mr. Lindley regard- 
ing Vietnam ? 
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If there are no further questions, Mr. Lindley, I want to express 
on behalf of myself and the subcommittee our deep appreciation for 
your coming here and testifying. 

Mr. Linptey. Thank you very much. Thank you for your courtesy. 

(The following letter has been submitted for inclusion in the 
record :) 

Avaust 20, 1959. 
Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
Chairman, Foreign Affairs Subcommittee for the Far Hast and the Pacific, the 
Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On reviewing the transcript of my testimony before 
your subcommittee last Friday, August 14, I find that I omitted several points 
I had intended to touch upon. Two, in particular, seem to me to be rather 
important : 

1. Any inquiry into our foreign aid program should keep in mind the sovereign 
rights and national sensibilities of the recipients, The experienced members 
of your committee are aware of this. But I find that some American citizens, 
including some journalists who write about these matters, are not. The new 
nations are very sensitive, perhaps even more sensitive than we, about foreign 
intrusions into internal affairs. The Communists incessantly play on the theme 
that the recipients of our aid—especially those who receive substantial amounts— 
are American satellites or colonies, or that we are trying to make them such. 
We know that is not so. But it is important for us to avoid actions, attitudes, 
and words, which Communist propaganda can utilize to the possible embar- 
rassment of the free Asian governments friendly to us. 

While the administration of aid is a proper field for congressional investiga- 
tion, the purely internal affairs of another sovereign government are not. The 
dividing line between the two may be hazy at times in countries to which we 
have given general aid on a considerable scale. But the basic distinction should 
be kept in mind. Certain of the rumors and allegations about Vietnam men- 
tioned in your hearings appear to involve matters lying largely or perhaps 
wholly outside the American aid program and other American official respon- 
sibilities. They are of interest to the United States because we are interested 
in the success of Vietnam. Most free Asian chiefs of state and heads of govern- 
ment, however, desire the friendly understanding and good will of the American 
people and Government. As a journalist, I have found most of them willing, 
even eager, to answer criticisms, whether from abroad or at home, involving their 
internal affairs, as well as their external policies. On occasion, I have not found 
their answers to certain questions convincing. But in other instances, especially 
when what they said was supported by objective evidence or informed independ- 
ent appraisals, their explanations cleared away misconceptions arising from 
unverified rumor and hostile propaganda (often of Communist origin, although 
this was not always realized by some who helped to spread it). 

With the proper approach, I think the members of your subcommittee who 
visit Vietnam will be able to obtain useful, reliable information not only about 
the American aid program but many of the allegations and rumors which in- 
volve primarily, if not wholly, the internal.affairs of Vietnam. Judging from 
my experience, President Diem himself is glad to discuss his problems, as well 
as his achievements, with American friends. But I hope that the American 
public will not forget that he is the head of an independent nation of proud 
people. 

2. I intended, and should like now, to assure Dr. Judd that his words don’t 
fall on deaf ears in Asia, even though, as he said, there seems te be a chronic 
tendency in parts of the press to emphasize destructive criticism and bad news— 
if anything so obsolete as the recent rehash of conditions of 2 or 3 years ago 
in Laos can be called news. Dr. Judd is deeply respected—even revered—in 
Asia, especially among the small nations on the frontiers of the free world, 
because of his authoritative personal knowledge of the Far East, his clear per- 
ception years ago of the nature of the Communist threat in Asia, and his resolute 
role in helping the free nations to stem the tide of Communist imperialism. On 
my recent tour I found deep respect also for Mrs. Church and yourself, Mr. 
Zablocki, and other senior members of your subcommittee. You are respected 
not only as members of the subcommittee of the House with special responsi- 
bilities for the Far East but because our friends in that part of the world know 
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you, your understanding of their problems, and what you have done to build the 
ramparts of freedom. I found also in my recent Asian tour many of the so- 
ealled neutralists have now come to see that the policies for which you have 
long stood are right. It would be a tragic irony, a crime against our descend- 
ants, if now that the policies you have stood for are yielding great results in 
Asia, the United States should abandon or weaken them. 

I'd appreciate it very much if this letter could be inserted in the record as 
an amplification of my testimony. And I wish to thank you and the members 
of your subcommittee again for your courteous treatment of me. 

Sincerely, 


ERNEST K. LINDLEY. 


Mr. Zastockt. It is my intention to continue the hearings as long 
as possible or until a rollcall on the labor-management reform bill 
will interrupt the hearings. 

Mr. Farsstern. The antilabor bill, you mean. 

Mr. Zastockr. Should the bell ring for a rollcall the subcommittee 
will recess until after the rollcall. I urge the members to return so 
that the hearings can continue. We would like to wind up these hear- 
ings today. 

Mr. Jupp. Right after the rollcall ? 

Mr. Zas.ocki. We will also have an open session in the afternoon 
at 2. Mr. George Case will be heard following the testimony of Mr. 
Colegrove. 

Mr. Meyer. Mr. Chairman, if we do have limited time, could we 
proceed with more or less one question rather than 

Mr. Zasiockti. I will try to invoke the 5-minute rule, hoping that 
we can give everybody a chance. 

We are delighted to have Mr. Albert M. Colegrove, staff writer of 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

Mr. omerere 








STATEMENT OF ALBERT M. COLEGROVE, STAFF WRITER, 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. Cotxcrove. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Zastockt. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir, I have written this down. 

Mr. Zastockt. Do you have additional copies? 

Mr. Coxrcrove. I had a couple of extras I gave the newspaper 
gentlemen down there, and I gave one to the reporter. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Proceed, please. 

Mr. Cotzcrove. Gentlemen, I cannot truthfully say that I am happy 
to be here. They did not tell me to go out and take a hatchet to the 
foreign aid program. 

I have been away from home going on 3 months now, and I’d much 
prefer to be there, with my wife, four children, and one grandchild. 

Moreover, I doubt I can satisfy fully your expressed desire to learn 
all about our foreign aid and related programs in Vietnam, which I 
have called—and now again call—a fiasco. 

I honestly believe there is only one way for a congressional body to 
judge for itself whether or not millions of dollars are being squan- 
dered in Vietnam, and that:is to go there and find out. 

I can, and gladly will, tell you what I saw and heard in Vietnam. 
But, from your standpoint, this will be secondhand knowledge. 
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Platoons of foreign aid and diplomatic officials can, and have, come 
in here and loaded you up with statistics and memos, and charts and 
graphs, all calculated to convince you that practically everything they 
are doing is right—but, gentlemen, that doesn’t make it right. 

The place to find out what and who is right, I respectfully submit, 
is Vietnam. 

Now, for the record, here is some background information you 
might desire. 

The ee Newspapers, which hired me in 1939, have 
supported foreign aid since its inception and have been particularly 
interested in the well-being of newborn Asiatic nations, including 
Vietnam. 

Early in June my editors assigned me to go out to southeast Asia 
to see and report the news, period. 

I got as far as Vietnam. What I saw and reported there, I regret 
to say, brought me back to Washington at the request of a congres- 
sional subcommittee before I had finished my assignment. 

Gentlemen, I am here as a voluntary witness. But may I remind 
you that I am honorbound to observe certain rules of my profession. 

As practical men of public affairs, you know that a newspaperman 
who wants to keep his standing in the business must protect his 
sources of information. 

In this case, my obligation to protect my confidential] sources in- 
volves a good deal more than my own professional standing. 

My sources include American Prvt'n who have risked their careers 
to tell me the truth. 

To illustrate what I mean, let me read to you an excerpt from a 
letter I received a week ago today. The writer holds a responsible 
position in the American Government in Saigon. He writes: 

Everyone who contacted you in any way was called in by Gardiner (as re- 


spects USOM) and by Durbrow (as respects USIS/Embassy people) and grilled. 
Poor— 


and here I am deleting a name— 
they really gave him a rough time. 


My sources also included Vietnamese who risked their personal se- 
curity to provide information. They must be protected. 

But I have no doubt that when congressional investigators go out 
there as I did, some of these honest, loyal, frustrated men and women 
will come to them, as they did to me. 

Furthermore, Congress has powers of subpena and access to classi- 
fied documents to assist its search for the truth. I earnestly hope these 
powers will be used to detect and then wipe out what amounts to a hid- 
den scandal—and, incidentally, when I used that word “scandal” in 
my series on Vietnam, it was the first time in many years I had found 
the occasion to justify the word. 

If you are interested in a personal opinion, I believe that President 
Ngo Dinh Diem accomplished a miracle sel by establishing an 
anti-Communist government in Vietnam. I believe the Vietnamese 
Government is a couple of grades above some others receiving foreign 
aid. And I firmly believe American aid to newly independent nations 
such as Vietnam is essential to the defense of the free world. 

But I do think money has been squandered there—that we have paid 
much too high a price for what we have accomplished, and that Ameri- 
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can officials must be held to account for not watching out after our 
U.S. tax dollars. 
Mr. Zastockr. The subcommittee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Zas.ockt. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Mr. Colegrove was reading his prepared statement when the com- 
mittee recessed this morning. Please proceed from where you left 
off this morning. What page were you on? ' 

Mr. Corxcrove. I had just come to a discussion of some of the major 
issues of the past 2 weeks. I was reading at page 3. 

Arthur Z. Gardiner, director of American foreign aid in Vietnam 
has challenged my statements regarding the way ICA handled a multi- 
million dollar refugee resettlement fund. 

Mr. Gardiner made a prime point of this. 

In open testimony before another congressional body Mr. Gardiner 
said— 

Mr. Chairman, the second article (in Colegrove’s series) states that $14 million 
funds involved in the very successful refugee resettlement program in Vietnam 
have never been accounted for. That is incorrect. 

The report to the Controller of USOM dating back nearly one and a half 
years ago indicates the account was satisfactorily completed. 

Mr. Gardiner eventually—and by request—inserted into the record 
the final audit report of the USOM Comptroller, dated March 21, 1958. 

And this report, by his own auditor, ene that the total amount of 
money audited was $56.1 million—and that the total amount that has 
not to this day been accounted for was $13,839,903. 

In other words, despite Mr. Gardiner’s reassurances, his own records 
show we failed to keep track of almost 25 cents out of every dollar in 
that fund. 

The refugee resettlement program was, I quite agree, a great human- 
itarian operation, but it was a sadly sloppy financial operation, and I 
think the Americans who went over thors to teach the Vietnamese 
how to handle such matters did a darned poor job. 

Mr. Gardiner has undertaken to refute the charge that American 
aid officials fork over money to the inexperienced Vietnamese Govern- 
ment and then look piously at the ceiling while the funds are spent. 

He went to considerable lengths to persuade your committee that 
every possible consideration was given to complaints by a man named 
Frank Gonder—an American businessman in Saigon—about the im- 
proper handling of bid awards by the Vietnamese Central Purchasing 
Agency. 

Mr. Gardiner testified that I had given an unfair picture by quoting 
only part of a letter he wrote to Mr. Gonder on August 21, 1958—a 
letter in which Gardiner said that— _ 
the decision as to the low bidder in this and all other awards conducted by the 
Central Purchasing Agency is not within the purview of this mission. 

The part I left out of my articles, said Mr. Gardiner, showed that 
his office had taken steps to protect the interests of Mr. Gonder and 
the American taxpayers, 
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That letter of 1 year ago is not the only one Mr. Gardiner wrote 
Frank Gonder on the subject of USOM’s responsibility to look after 
American funds. I should like now to read the copy of another letter, 
one which, I believe Mr. Gardiner has not inserted into the open 
record. This is one which I am informed he wrote only last Jan- 
uary 19. 

Again on this occasion the persistent Mr. Gonder had protested 
what he considered shameful mishandling of bid awards by the 
Vietnamese Central Purchasing Agency. And what did Mr. Gardi- 
ner reply to this American businessman? Let me read the letter in 
full so there be no charges of quoting out of context this time. 

This letter reads: 


U.S. OPERATIONS MISSION TO VIETNAM, 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 


Saigon, Vietnam, January 19, 1959. 
Mr. FRANK GONDER, 


American Trading Co. of Vietnam, 
Saigon. 

DEAR Mr. GONDER: I have your letter of January 17 regarding your protest on 
the proposed awards under PIO/C 30-92-165-9-704)4. 

Your letter indicates that you are not familiar with the purchasing procedures 
that are used for procurement of commodities for ICA-financed projects in 
Vietnam. It is, for example, out of the question for my office to “reexamine 
and reevaluate the awards with consideration for the many discrepancies we 
found in actual bids submitted and noted in our letter of protest” on the basis 
of a request from you. 

The decision as to which bids are accepted rests solely and completely with 
the Central Purchasing Agency of the Vietnam Government. USOM is not 
responsible for making these decisions, and for us to try to influence them would 
be improper. 

On occasion, when technical questions are involved, the Central Purchasing 
Agency has asked that USOM personnel advise them in analyzing the bids. This 
we have done as a courtesy, but at no time has there been the slightest suggestion 
that Central Purchasing Agency could be bound by the advise so given. 

In other words, our people study bids only at the specific request of Central 
Purchasing Agency—with the complete understanding that their advice may or 
may not be accepted when the awards are made—and we would never intrude 
ourselves into any procurement situation unless we were asked by Central Pur- 
chasing Agency to do so. 

I suggest that any further correspondence on this matter be addressed to 
Mr. Bui Van Loc, director of Centre d’Achat. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR Z. GARDINER, 
Director of the Mission. 


You have already heard the foreign-aid officials admit that subse- 
quent protests by Mr. Gonder—in a cable and a letter—to the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration Director in Washington were 
filed and forgotten here, so I shall not go over that ground. 

But there is one other matter in respect to the Gonder protests, in 
my opinion, that deserves emphasis. Yeu will recall from the testi- 
mony at the open session that : 

Mr. Gonder, representing Bethlehem Steel Co., submitted a bid to 
sell steel for 20 railroad spans to the Vietnamese Government for an 
American-financed project. 

Mr. Gonder lost out to another bidder, the Eurasia Corp., under 
circumstances which he felt were, to say the least, peculiar. 
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Now, then, Arthur Z. Gardiner told your subcommittee the other 
day that—and I quote from the record: 

Mr. Garprner. On October 31, 1958, the Chief of the Transportation, Commu- 
nications, and Power Division of USOM, advised the Director of USOM_that 
he and one Mr. Firmage, the chief of the bridge design section of Capitol Engi- 
neering, Saigon, had reviewed the bid and as a result it was the determination 
of the transportation division of USOM that the award to Eurasia was correct 
and sound. 

At first glance, it would certainly seem that what Mr. Gardiner told 
this subcommittee was, in effect, this: 

A qualified bridge design engineer named Firmage, who’s with 
Capitol Engineering, was called in on this matter and found the award 
to Eurasia to be correct and sound. Bi 

Lest you get that impression, I sincerely urge you to study exhibit L, 
submitted for the record by Mr. Gardiner as part of the blizzard of 
papers he pressed upon you the other day. 

Exhibit L is the report by Mr. David Allen Firmage, chief of Capitol 
Engineering’s bridge design section, and with a master’s degree in civil 
engineering from Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Boiled down to plain language, this report says: 

Mr. Firmage looked into the situation. 

He found that the Eurasia Corp’s bridge design called for a lot less 
steel because it omitted what he called “four redundant vertical mem- 
bers,” in other words, four upright steel girders, per bridge. That’s 
what made it cheaper than the others. 

This design, Mr. Firmage reported, was “not in keeping with the 
specifications.” 

He added that “a decision should be made whether these four 
upright girders were necessary or not,” and he concluded, if they 
weren’t necessary, since “the subject bid did not conform exactly 
to specifications,” then “all bidders should be given the opportunity 
to bid” once more. “It is thus possible a bid even lower than the 
subject bid may be received,” said Mr. Firmage. 

Thus, the fact is that the only specialized bridge design engineer 
called in by USOM to study the bid said it was improperly awarded 
and the whole thing, done over again and correctly, might save the 
United States some money. And he was overruled by one of Mr. 
Gardiner’s assistants. 

I think you will agree that what happened is quite different from 
what one might assume happened, if the record were not examined 
with utmost care. 

Before moving on, let me state that I am not here as a character 
witness for Frank Gonder—although I certainly know nothing derog- 
atory about that gentleman. 

But, before any people in this room pass judgment on Frank 
Gonder, it seems to me only fair that they do as I did. Go talk to 
him; let him present. his own case, in his own words, with his own 
evidence; not. accept at face value the insinuations that have been fired 
at him from a safe range of 12,000 miles. 

This seems a particularly appropriate time to bring up the subject 
of fertilizer. You have heard testimony from Mr. Gardiner about the 
complaint of an American businessman, Mr. Gonder, that he offered 
to sell a shipment of phosphate fertilizer to the Vietnamese Govern- 
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ment for $61,000, but lost out to a foreign firm which had bid $91,000. 
This fertilizer, of course, is financed by American taxpayers. 

Mr. Gardiner has told you that the trouble with the less expensive 
fertilizer was that it didn’t come up to Vietnamese standards. 

The Vietnamese, he said, have “always” wanted fertilizer in which 
the phosphate was at least 10 percent soluble in citric acid. 

I will skip quickly over the fact that Mr. Gonder is prepared to give 
this subcommittee evidence that this 10 percent factor was not. stipu- 
lated in previous bid invitations and that the company which he rep- 
resented said there “is no such material in existence.” Mr. Gonder 
is ready and eager to testify himself about that, if asked. But I 
would like to linger for a moment on this excerpt from the transcript 
of testimony given your subcommittee : 

Mr. ZasLock!. Do I understand you correctly, Mr. Gardiner; that the Viet- 
namese prefer the 10 percent soluble citric acid phosphate fertilizer despite the 
fact that it is higher and we are paying for it? 


Mr. GARDINER. They are accustomed to use that over there, Mr. Zablocki, and 
farmers are pretty conservative people. 


Now, we are working through our agricultural division—and we have a very 
fine agricultural division—to try to wean them away from this highly soluble 
phosphate, but we cannot do it overnight, I am afraid, without getting into 
a lot of trouble. Weare trying to doit. 

Mr. ZaBLockt. Despite the fact that we buy it and pay for it? 

Mr. Garpiner. You are dealing with little men in straw hats out in the 
fields * * *. 

I ask you, in all seriousness, are we expected to believe that—and 
here I use Mr. Gardiner’s own self-revealing and tactless words— 
“little men in straw hats out in the fields,” are solemnly insisting that 
we buy them a fertilizer in which “10 percent of the P®** is 10 per- 
cent soluble in a 2-percent solution of citric acid,” or else? 

My Vietnamese friends—and they include some farmers, I hope— 
tell me that for several thousand years those “little men in straw hats 
out in the field” struggled along with nightsoil, or no fertilizer at all. 
It stretches one’s imagination almost to the breaking point to picture 
our American experts unhappily surrendering to the scientific de- 
mands of that remarkable connoisseur of chemical fertilization, the 
Vietnamese peasant. 

One of the articles in my series concerned the system called Radio 
Vietnam the proposed Government-sponsored national radio net- 
work which included three stations in 1955, and which today, despite 
4 years and many grandiose plans, still has three stations. I called 
Radio Vietnam a magnificent goof, and I told why. 

Mr. Gardiner and his associates began their testimony before an- 
other congressional body with what amounted to a blanket denial 
of the entire article. 

I beseech you to examine the open record testimony given before 
a Senate subcommittee by Mr. Gardiner and others on Radio Vietnam. 

Under persistent questioning, Mr. Arthur Gardiner, Mr. Leland 
Barrows, and Ambassador Elbridge Durbrow finally conceded that— 
as I had written—the following was true: 

1, Radio Vietnam does have three teleprinter reperforating devices 
it never has used, 

2. A contractor paid to install the necessary ducts for air condi- 
tioning Radio Vietnam studios “might have” absconded with the 
money. 
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3. The Vietnam Information Minister did, as I stated, first reject 
an American plan for a series of low-powered local radio stations 
and requested, instead, a giant 100,000-watt. shortwave transmitter 
which would not only reach the Communist north, but would also 
reach all the way to America. 

4. The Vietnamese Government did, as I wrote, eventually accept 
in principle the American plan, which remains far from completion. 

5. Abbott Washburn, Voice of America Deputy Director, did visit 
Vietnam, at which time he “did perhaps say the U.S. Information 
Service had some surplus equipment which would serve this purpose.” 

6. The equipment Mr. Washburn had in mind “was not suitable,” 
and “We (USOM) did, following that discussion, prepare our new 
program, which included a 50-kilowatt medium-wave transmitter.” 

In other words, they substantially confirmed a large portion of 
my article on Radio Vietnam. Since they admit that so much of my 
article was correct, is it logical to assume that the rest is wrong? Or 
is it logical to assume that my sources were a good deal more com- 
petent than Mr. Gardiner was willing to admit? 

Incidentally, it is most interesting to note that, at the very start 
of that other subcommittee hearing, Mr. Arthur Gardiner signifi- 
cantly chose to open his prepared text testimony by attacking the 
credibility of my articles on Radio Vietnam. This, in effect, made 
a major issue of this matter. 

But, as one Senator proceeded to draw one concession after another 
from foreign aid administration witnesses under questioning, Mr. 
Leland Barrows then stated : “However, I would also like to point out 
that radio does not have the importance in our overall aid program 
to Vietnam that it was given in the series of articles.” 

I mentioned earlier that the foreign aid and diplomatic officials 
who appeared as witnesses earlier had left you a plentiful supply of 
impressive statistics to study. 

Without comment, I should like to read another letter I received a 
week ago from one of my informants in Saigon—a government em- 
ployee in a responsible position there. 

Mr. Jupp. Is that an American Government employee? 

Mr. Couecrove. Yes, sir. 


Tuespay, 7:30 a.M., AUauST 4. 

Dear At: Thought you'd like the enclosed. 

Never saw so much dashing around out here, accumulating sets of almost 
completely phony figures re amount of illnesses, visits to doctors, etc. Every- 
body was contacted and asked to try and remember how many times he or she 
or family had visited outside doctors (other than dispensary) during the time he 
or she had been here. No attempt to break it down by year, or in any way in 
which it made sense. Moreover, everybody was scratching his head trying to 
remember back for 2 or 3 years. Yet, I’ll make a bet that the boys will sol- 
emnly present some “official” figures as a result of this that will be palmed off 
as authentic. 

The same was done re the number of “technicians.” Believe it or not, every- 
body who had been sent to the United States for any length of time, or else 
where, on these scholarship deals ; all who had been “trained” as tractor drivers; 
all who had attended those boondoggling “administrative training’ courses set 
up by Michigan State University group (MSU) here in town; all who had so 
much as made a 2-, 3-, 4-week tour of Japan, Europe, etc., on boondoggling 
junkets for “inspections”—all of these were totaled up and solmenly listed as 
“technicians” to prove your figure of 300 was a dastardly lie. 

I assure you that almost all the figures being dreamed up are being literally 
pulled out of a hat. 

More later, keep me posted and protected. 

Regards. 
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Tam deleting the signature and two postscripts. 


P.P.S.—Ask them about the suppressed Wautenpauh report on the “great”? 
land development program, involving the 250-odd tractors that were bought 
specifically for that program, so they can’t say no-U.S. funds were involved. 

But, I am reluctant to monopolize any more of your time and so 
will close with just one or two more points which I believe you will 
consider important. 

The ICA witnesses made quite a point out of the fact that, in my 
articles, I used U.S. dollar figures in cases where—according to 
them—TI should have used piasters. 

They say my articles referred in several instances to ae or 
misspending, of money that actually came out of the Vietnamese 
Government budget, not American aid funds. I am not concedin 
they are correct about my statements. But Arthur Gardiner himsel 
has testified that what he calls the total effective U.S. contributions 
to the Vietnamese Government budget amounted to about 75 percent 
of that budget. 

That seems to make it plain enough that money spent, either by 
the Vietnamese Government or the American Government, in Viet- 
nam, is in large part U.S. money and quite possibly the concern of 
U.S. taxpayers, if not the ICA. 

Finally, may I express my a at learning, yesterday, that 
three of your group's ablest members—Mr. Pilcher, Dr. Judd, and 
Mrs. Church—will, as members of another subcommittee, be going to 
Vietnam this fall in the course of a factfinding tour. 

This on the scene search for the facts, plus that of a Senate sub- 
committee which also will go to Vietnam is, in my humble opinion, 
the right prescription for a healthier, more productive foreign aid 
program, and I wish you Godspeed. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for giving me this much time. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Thank you, Mr. Colegrove, for your sincere state- 
ment. , 

How long were you in Vietnam, Mr. Colegrove? 

Mr. Coizcrove. Nineteen days, sir. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Was Vietnam your original and specific assignment ? 

Mr. Coxrecrove. Originally I had hoped to cover Vietnam and the 
Philippines primarily and possibly go to Laos and Cambodia. 

Mr. Zas.ockr. Vietnam was included in your original itinerary ¢ 

Mr. Cotxerove. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Zastockr. You never did get to Laos? 

Mr. Cotecrove. No, sir. 

Mr. Zasiocki. You probably would have obtained a scoop had you 
gone to Laos with the fighting going on at the present time. 

Please give the committee the number of people you spoke to during 
your stay in Vietnam. 

Mr. Couecrove. It would be a very rough estimate. I would guess 
I 2 to perhaps 100 Vietnamese and 50 to 75 Americans. 

Mr. Zas.ocki. Were you in sections of Vietnam other than Saigon ? 

Mr. Corecrove. Yes, sir; I traveled quite widely up as far north 
as the demarcation line in Quang Tri Province. I traveled all around 
Quang Tri Province. I spent some time at Hue, at Dalat, at Bien 
Hoa, Long-an, Nha Trang, and Ban Methuot. 
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Mr. Zastockt. Did you have an opportunity to see some of the 
progress in land reform? 

Mr. Corecrove. I went to three land reform. centers; yes, sir. 

Mr. Zastockt. Were they a success in your opinion ¢ 

Mr. Coreerove. I was frankly unable to determine. They certainly 
seemed to be a success from the standpoint of getting the people—— 

Mr. Zastockr. I don’t recall your mentioning it in your reports. 

Mr. Cotecrove. No; I don’t believe I got to that. 

Mr. Zastocki. Why did you fail to include some of these good 
aid programs you saw in Vietnam. 

Mr. Coxtecrove. For one reason, I had a hard time making my mind 
up that they were completely good, and secondly, because I had put 
some of those notes away in another envelope to get to as soon as I 
could and when this thing burst I haven’t done much writing since. 

Mr. Zasiocki. This has been your firsttripto Vietnam? __ 

Mr. Cotrerove. Yes, sir. I was in China just north of Vietnam 
during World War II. 

Mr. Zastocki. In your articles you have mentioned the concentra- 
tion camps. Which camp did you visit? 

Mr. Cotrerove. These. were political reeducation camps, sir. I 
went to the camp near Quang Tri in the far north of Vietnam. 

Mr. Zastocki. Did you have an opportunity to interview some of 
the inmates? 

Mr. Corecrove. Yes; they were very cooperative. I interviewed a 
half dozen of the people there and picked them at random myself. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Were they concentration camps? 

Mr. Corxcrove. They were camps where people were detained. I 
don’t want to be technical. I never visited a concentration camp and 
I don’t know. 

Mr. Zasiock1. You mentioned concentration camps in your articles. 

Mr. Corxcrove. No, sir. 

Mr. Zastockr. Of the people you interviewed, 75 were Americans, 
among them was the Ambassador ? 

Mr. Cotzcrove. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zastockt. How much time did you spend with Ambassador 
Durbrow ? 

Mr. ConecRove. I would guess about a half hour to 45 minutes. 

Mr. Zastockr. When you first arrived in Saigon? 

Mr. Corecrove. After I had been there a few days; yes. 

Mr. Zastocxt. Did you check on the stories you had heard or the 
information you had received with the Ambassador ? 

Mr. Corecrove. No; I didn’t. 

Mr. Zastocxt. Did you check with any of the U.S. officials in Saigon 
before returning? 

Mr. Cotecrove. I checked with U.S. officials; yes, sir. 

Mr. Zastocki. Did you check with Mr. Gardiner? 

Mr. Cotxcrove. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Zastocxr. Or with Ambassador Durbrow ? 

Mr. Coreerove. I did not. 

Mr. Zantockt. With what U:S. officials did you check to try to 
obtain the secret information that was unavailable to you ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. I checked responsible people in USOM, USIS, and 
the Embassy, sir. I am not at liberty to reveal their names. 
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Mr. Zasiockt. Well, if you couldn’t get it from them, why didn’t 
you get it from the Ambassador ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Well, there are several reasons. Would you like me 
to go into them ? 

Mr. Zasiocki. Please. 

Mr. Corxcrove. The first is that much of the information which I 
got through the routine channels the first few days I was there did 
not check out when I went to check it out. 

The second is that I was warned by people who were in a position 
to know that if, as Mr. Lindley said this morning, I “flushed the 
quarry,” there would be very little opportunity to get any further 
information. 

Mr. Zastockt. Did any of your informants come to you voluntarily? 
Did you seek them out? How did you get your information ¢ 

Mr. Cotrerove. I would say that a high percentage of them came to 
me voluntarily. 

Mr. Zantockt. You have heard about reports of Rue Catinat? 

Mr. Corxerove. I certainly have. 

Mr. Zas.ockt. How much of your information came from there? 

Mr. Cotxcrove. That is a good point, Mr. Chairman, because—— 

Mr. Zasiockt. I am asking that because it has been implied that 
you probably got a goodly portion of it from there, and I would 
like for you to admit it or deny it. It is a friendly question. 

Mr. Cortrcrove. Yes. Rue Catinat is undoubtedly the source of 
a lot of gossip. There is a Rue Catinat in almost every town I visited. 
I make it a point to go to places like that, and sit down in cafes and 
talk to people. Among the people I talked to in Saigon cafes were 


Mr. Ton That Thien, the equivalent of Jim Haggerty in Vietnam, 


the press attaché from the American Embassy, and other responsible 
officials in both Governments. I talked to little people and big 
people, not only in Saigon but in all the other cities that Ttntidhed. 
There it is an essential part of getting this story. You certainly 
do frequent bars, cafes, restaurants, and other places like that along 
the main streets to find out what is going on in town. That is part 
of your job. 

Mr. Zasvockt. You would certainly carefully observe your in- 
former and determine the degree of inebriation before you took his 
story ? 

Mr. Correcrove. You do, and you also try to cross-check his char- 
acter and reputation. 

Mr. Zastocxt. You heard Mr. Ernest Lindley state, in reply to 
a question, how he would go about seeking information, double- 
checking it before using it, and that any responsible reporter would 
do likewise. For the record, would you care to advise the committee 
if you had, in essence, followed Mr. Lindley’s formula? 

Mr. Cotrerove. I believe that Mr. Lindley and I may operate some- 
what differently, but, yes, I do believe in cross-checking my facts. 

Mr. Zastockt. You are positive that your informants were reliable 
people? 

Mr. Cotxerove. I certainly believe that the informants who gave 
me the facts which I put in these articles were reliable people. I had 
information which I didn’t put in the articles. 
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Mr. Zasiocki. You refer quite often in your articles, and again 
in today’s testimony, to Mr. Gonder. Do you know if Mr. Gonder 
is retained by his employer in Saigon ? 

Mr. Corxecrove. Mr. Gonder has his own business. 1 don’t think 
that he fired himself. 

Mr. Zasvockt. It is my understanding some of his export-import 
arrangements with American firms were questioned. Does he have 
a high reputation in Saigon? 

Mr. Cotncrove. I was going to say, I met several businessmen in 
Saigon. I would estimate a half-dozen American businessmen, and 
none of them told me anything derogatory about. Mr. Gonder. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Have you since learned that Mr. Gonder’s state- 
ments could be questioned ¢ 

Mr. Cotecrove. No. I haven't. 

Mr. Zastockt. Am I in error if I conclude that you might. classify 
him as a 10 percenter; am I correct? 

Mr. Cotrerove. I think that he is an agent, certainly. He is an 
agent for a number of businesses, and I imagine that is what he lives 
by, the commissions he gets off these businesses. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Does he deal in a similar manner as 10-percenters, 
upon whom we frown? 

Mr. Coteerove. Oh, no, he dealt in a perfectly open manner. He 
submits bids. 

Mr. Zasiocki. His buiness is legitimate ? 

Mr. Coxeerove. So far as I know, it is. I might add, the reason 
I put so much emphasis on Mr. Gonder in these articles is twofold; 
one, that he has been made an issue; and second, that. he is one of the 
few of my news sources who gave me permission to identify him. As 
I say, he is only one of the few, but he did consent to have his name 
brought into these hearings. 

Mr. Zasiocki. As announced earlier the 5-minute rule will be fol- 
lowed strictly. Although I have a few questions I will ask them later. 

Mr. Judd? 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Zas.ocki. We will keep to the 5 minute rule very rigidly and 
stay on the subject of the aid program in Vietman. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Colegrove, we were told that when these contracts 
were let which Mr. Gonder protested against so violently, none of the 
50 or 60 others who bid protested. Why do you suppose that hard- 
headed businessmen wouldn't protest if they thought there was some- 
thing irregular or unfair or discriminatory, or that there was favorit- 
ism in the awarding of the contract ? 

Mr. Co.ecrove. Sir, you are calling on me to suppose something. I 
do have a letter that Mr. Gonder wrote some time back. If you like, 
I can give it to you. It won’t take me too long to dig it out. 

Mr. Jupp. I just wonder why the others didn’t protest. at all when 
he protested so vigorously. 

Mr. Coixcrove. I think that is a good question. 

Mr. Jupp. Usually if there is favoritism or skulduggery going on, 


and there are 60 hardheaded businessmen involved a great many of 
them kick. 
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Mr. Cotxcrove. That is right. This is what Mr. Gonder wrote last 
January 30 to Congressman Morgan: 

There are only approximately eight American business firms and/or in- 
dividuals doing business in a civilian capacity in Saigon. They are as follows: 
Our own company, the American Trading Co. of Vietnam. Also Connell Bro., 
Goetz bros., American Trading Co., Inc., of New York, which has no connec- 
tion with our firm; U.S. Summit Corp, Kurt Chaffer Co., Standard Oil, Caltex, 
and all the film companies, such as MGM and so forth. 

Outside of the large corporations there are actually only about eight of us 
who feel we are entitled to represent American business. In addition to these 
companies there is also Landis Bros., and Brownell-Lane Co., which have offices 


in New York, but which have Vietnamese partners. Everything contained in 
the foregoing pages— 


He had complained at that time to Mr. Morgan— 


is agreed to by more than half of all the American businessmen here in private 
business. The others, due to local considerations, would not be willing to 
corroborate. All of us can see the handwriting on the wall. By mutual con- 
sent of more than half the private American businessmen here, I have been 
more or less carrying the ball, as I am not bound to any salary or contractual 
obligations, to report to any business entity other than myself. In other words, 
I can make my own decisions. 

That was his reply. 

Mr. Jupp. That again comes back to Mr. Gonder. It seems strange 
that out of that many people more of them wouldn’t make their un- 
happiness about the situation known to the Congress. If there are 
that many people who think some things are wrong, and they don’t 
make their complaints known to the responsible people who are ap- 
propriating their money, then I am awfully disappointed in their 
patriotism, because they ought to call it to our attention. 

Mr. Corxerove. I agree with you, Mr. Judd, but if you will go 
through the record and find the number of times Mr. Gonder com- 
plained in Saigon and to ICA in Washington, with no results, I think 
we have a better understanding as to why the other businessmen didn’t 
complain. 

Mr. Jupp. That still doesn’t justify it. They have ways of getting 
to newspapermen; they have ways of getting to us. We have been 
out there several times. Other groups have been there. In every 
other situation with which I am familiar, where there was a lot of 
things wrong, we heard it from all sorts of places and all sorts of 
people. 

You speak in your article of our still shoveling out cash and you 
say we are giving them outright millions in cold U.S. cash. Now, 
we have had testimony that we haven’t given any cash whatsoever to 
the Vietnamese Government since 1956. 

Mr. Correrove. Well, I think, sir, that is a matter of interpretation. 
No, I don’t think we are handing them sacks full of cash. 

Mr. Jupp. Don’t you think it was a mistake to put it that way, to 
say that we are handing out millions in cold U.S. cash, when actually 
we send them commodities and the cash is mostly spent in our own 
country? They then sell the commodities and get the counterpart for 
them. Don’t you think it is a little unfair to our American readers 
to give the impression that our people out there are just handing out 
cash, when, of course, you know that is not the situation ? 

Mr. Corxcrove. I can’t see too much difference between giving 
American credits and giving American dollars. 
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Mr. Jupp. You didn’t say “dollars” ; you said “cash.” That gives the 
impression that they are just handing it out to their favorites. You 
ought to be accurate. 

Now, as to the charges, we will find out the truth. You may be 
right and the others may be right. We will find out. And wherever 
there is something wrong, I hope more people will bring it out. But 
I think the worst thing in the articles is your use of the word 
“fiasco.” I looked up the word “fiasco” and the dictionary says “a 
crash, a complete or ridiculous failure, especially of a dramatic per- 
formance or of any pretentious undertaking.” 

Now, this is a dramatic performance and a pretentious undertak- 
ing, but do you think your choice of the word “fiasco” to describe it is 
accurate? Do you think our operation out there is a complete or a 
ridiculous failure? 

Mr. Corecrove. I think our system of operation out there has been 
ridiculous; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. That doesn’t answer the question. I asked you if the 
operation itself has been a complete or ridiculous failure. Do you 
think it has been? That is, our program ? 

Mr. Coircrove. Well 

Mr. Jupp. You may think it cost more than it needed to, but did 
you think the program has been a failure on the basis of what you saw 
in those 19 days? 

Mr. Corecrove. I think, on the basis of what I saw and the results 
achieved and the money spent, it was a failure; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. I am sorry you made that statement, because it further 
discredits—if I may say so in all kindness—your judgment, in my 
view. Because I saw what you yourself called a miracle a while ago. 
I saw the miracle that was accomplished. Our military practically 
washed their hands of it—and the French and almost everybody else 
gave up, and then a handful of Vietnamese and a handful of Amer- 
icans with faith in them pulled it through. I don’t see how that can 
accurately be called a fiasco. 

Even if your facts are all true; the name you use for it, I think, 
was unfortunate from the standpoint of the accuracy of your interpre- 
tations and your credibility. And it was unfortunate from the stand- 
point of the well-being of the Vietnamese Government and of our 
own national interest in that part of the world. 

I am compelled to say that. 

Mr. Zasiocki. You are 3 minutes over. 

Mr. Corxcrove. I would like to answer and say one more thing, for 
fear of being misinterpreted. I think we have accomplished things 
in Vietnam, and I wrote in my article that we had helped keep the 
country from communism and helped divert economic chaos out there, 
but I think, given enough money, I could rehabilitate Hades, and 
that is my complaint. 

Mr. Jupp. If I may say so kindly, I think you have only weakened 
your case by using that extreme. I will tell you, frankly, I am dis- 
appointed. Your testimony would be much more convincing if your 
words had less invective in them. I know you are provoked. Your 
professional competence has been challenged, and if I may say so, 
it has been my experience that the newspaper people who hand out 
criticism are the ones who are least able to take it. Every man in 
public life discovers that. 
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But after you got all this dope, the day before you left, don’t you 
think that if you had called the Embassy or CA and said “I will 
tell you frankly, I have this stuff, what is your answer on it?” you 
would have been so much more convicing and you would have been 
much more helpful to us. Then you could say, “I went to Mr. 
Gardiner and Mr. Durbrow, and I asked for this or that and they 
wouldn’t see me or answer me.” Then you would be able correctly 
to write “U.S, bureaucrats have tucked the damning facts away in 
secret files.” But I haven’t so far found where you have asked the 
top people for the documents that you say they refused. You said 
you hadn’t consulted them. 

Mr. Corecrove. I had access to documents, but I did not ask top 
officials for them ; no, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. Then why would you say the bureaucrats tucked the 
damning facts away in secret files? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Because the documents were obtained from the files. 

Mr. Jupp. How do you know they were secret if you didn’t ask the 
men in charge of the files for them ? 

Mr. Corxcrove. Because reliable employees within the office of 
USOM told me that. 

Mr. Jupp. Isee. I willlettherecordstand. Thank you. 

Mr. Zasiocki. We will have to give 10 minutes to the rest of the 
members. My resolution to enforce the 5-minute rule just went out 
the window. 

Judge Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. Mr. Colegrove, what were your intentions when you 
went to Vietnam? 

Mr. Cotrcrove. Simply to report news, sir. I had no assignment 
other than a blanket assignment to go out there and see what was hap- 
pening. We did think there was a possibility of a flareup on Quemoy 
here this summer, and we thought—that is, my editors thought—we 
should have a man out in the Pacific area, 

Mr. Saunp. Is there anything in your background that would 
prejudice you against what was going on in Vietnam before you left? 

Mr. Cotxerove. No, sir. 

Mr. Saunp. When you went there and you saw the Ambassador and 
other high Government officials of the American Government, did 
anyone treat you with discourtesy to the point where you would have 
a grudge against them and would want to write these articles; do you 
recall ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. No; not with such discourtesy that I would have any 
grudge ; no, sir. 

Mr. Saunp. They all treated you quite courteously? 

Mr. Cotrcrove. Those whom I saw ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Saunp. And when you went out in the streets and talked to the 
people, our people, and the Vietnamese, is that the regular way that 
you have been reporting in the United States and everywhere in such 
situations. 

Mr. Corecrove. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Saunp. And you are sure there was no grudge you had against 
anybody ? 

Mr. Corxcrove. Yes, sir; I had no grudges. 

4408159 —15. 
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Mr. Saunp. That is all, and I will give the rest of my time to Dr. 
Judd. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Could I have 1 minute of your time to read from Mr. 
Colegrove’s sixth and last article of July 25% In reference to con- 
centration camps I was sure I was not in error. I would like to read 
into the record from the article to prove my point. Referring to 
typical centers: 

The four prisoners I picked at random to interview in Kawantree Province 
Reeducation Center had been interned there from 8 months to 2 years. This 
center contained 400 political prisoners, including 80 women, some of whom 
had babies and small children with them. I was told it was typical of the 39 


such centers. On that basis there may be about 16,000 enforced students of 
“democracy,” in addition to the unknown thousands in concentration camps. 


Mr. CoLeGRove (reading) : 
In addition to the unknown thousands in concentration camps. 


Mr. Zasiockr. You said you didn’t use the words “concentration 
camps” in your articles? 

Mr. Corecrove (reading) : 

On that basis there must be 16,000 in the reeducation centers, in addition to 
the unknown thousands in concentration camps— 
that is right. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Did you see a concentration camp ? 

Mr. Corxcrove. No, sir. That is mentioned in the article, too, up 
a little higher. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Where were the concentration camps? 

Mr. Corxerove. I didn’t see one. 

Mr. ZaMOvEy, But you ave referring to thousands in concentration 
camps? 

r. Cotrerove. That is mentioned up higher in the article. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Where did you get that information that there were 
concentration camps? 

Mr. Cotecrove. From a number of Vietnamese, sir. 

Mr. Zasiocmi. You do admit now that you used the term “con- 
centration camps” in your article? 

Mr. Cotecrove. I used the term “concentration camps” in my arti- 
cles. I said there were reeducation centers and concentration camps. 

Mr. Zasiocki. You didn’t state that in earlier testimony. 

Mr. Corzcrove. Yes, I did, sir. 

Mr. Zastockr. Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Colegrove, you responded to Judge Saund you went out to be 
on hand in case there was an uprising in Quemoy or other trouble. 
I am wondering, when you went to Vietnam were you looking for pay- 
dirt of this kind, or did you go out to do some objective reporting? 

Mr. Corecrove. No, ma’am. As a matter of fact, in the first few 
days I was there I had people come to me with complaints and I 
regret to say I gave them the brushoff. It wasn’t until these com- 
plaints began to mount and I began to check some of the informa- 
tion I was getting from the usual sources against these complaints 
that I began to realize there might be some substance to it. I had no 
conception of what I would find when I went out there. 
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Mrs. Cuurcu. What brought you back? In other words, you went 
out in face of an emergency and the emergency had not yet been 
cleared. If it had not been, why did you come back? 

Mr. Coxtegrovs. I went from Vietnam to the Philippines, and by 
that time these articles had hit the States and I came home. I was 
getting about ready to come home anyhow. I had been away from 
10me quite a while. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr. Colegrove, you have had considerable experience 
and reputation as a news writer; have you not? 

Mr. Corxcrove. Thank you. 

Mrs. Cxurcu. Would you outline it for us? Was that done this 
morning, Mr. Chairman? I had to go on the floor at 12 o’clock 
and missed the first part of Mr. Colegrove’s testimony. Did he give 
that testimony ? 

Mr. Zasiocki. We would be delighted to have it for the record. 

Mr. Coxecrove. I have been with the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers since 1939. I was reporter on the San Diego Sun, a reporter 
on the El Paso Herald-Post, a reporter and city editor on the Hous- 
ton Press, news editor of the Evansville Press, night news editor 
and Washington correspondent with our Washington bureau, execu- 
tive editor of the San Francisco News, and now western correspond- 
ent for Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. At any time during that record of 20 years have you 
been accused before of misstatement ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Justly ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Not in my opinion. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Were the charges of misstatement substantiated 

Mr. Cotecrove. Not in my opinion. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. You know, Mr. Colegrove, I am going to make a con- 
fession to you. I am one of those, too, who myself, perhaps because 
of my Irish ancestry, uses strong words. I think that we have gotten 
into a question of semantics here and that the manner of your expres- 
sion has led you into trouble. I would like to ask you: If you were to 
rewrite these articles, would you write them any differently, with less 
sensationalism in the mode of reporting ? 

Mr. Corecrove. That calls for a lot of conclusions. I am inclined 
to say “No.” When I think of the amount of time I have been away 
from my family, I wonder. I believe what I wrote, and [I still 
believe it. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Even in the terms in which you expressed it ? mrad 

Mr. Cotxrcrove. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Did you make any attempt to substantiate the facts 
regarding the radio stations and towers ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. I received the information on Radio Vietnam from 
ee as many as three or four persons, including the gentleman who 

ad been the program adviser to Radio Vietnam. I felt that this was 
adequate substantiation. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. In your system of news-gathering and reporting 
would you, in general, feel it justified to—well, I will not use the ex- 
pression “stir up a hornet’s nest” because it obviously was not that to 
you, but to write even facts in so sensational a manner that they would 
cause the reaction that your account caused in this country ? 
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Mr. Coixcrove. I think you have to write what you see and what 
you believe and what you hear, and let others judge whether you are 
writing in a sensational manner. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Were you aware of the possible reaction in Vietnam 
itself, and particularly in Peiping and Moscow ¢ 

Mr. Corecrove. I didn’t pay too much attention to it because—I 
would like to point out that Radio Moscow, Radio Hanoi, and Radio 
Peiping have been propagandizing against the free world for 14 years 
now. I have heard them take the proceedings at the Republican Na- 
tional Conventions and turn them to their own uses, and I don’t think 
this has disturbed the institution of democracy. I wasn’t too worried 
about what they said. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr. Colegrove, I am willing to say, for one, whereas I 
certainly cannot agree with the tone of your articles, and whereas I 
would be inclined to wish that they had not been written in such fash- 
ion, I nevertheless feel that the whole matter should be thoroughly 
investigated. Even if there is not one iota of truth in what you have 
said, I certainly deem it the responsibility of this subcommittee and 
the Congress to see just how far the situation could be true. 

Mr. Cotrcrove. Thank you, Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuvrcn. That is all. 

Mr. Zastocki. Mr: Meyer. 

Mr. Meyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Colegrove, I would like to pursue one part of your statement. 
I have practically finished reading it. I am sorry I wasn’t here to 
hear you deliver it. I happen to be personally quite intimately con- 
nected, or have been in the past, with the passing on of technical advice 
to farmers, in my own State of Vermont, and also in other States, and 
I happen to know that the most intelligent American farmer—some of 
them with college degrees—sometimes does not completely understand 
the chemical formulas for fertilizers. Therefore I would lend some 
credence to your statement here that it seems rather strange that men 
who are referred to as “peasants, men in straw hats,” who have been 
“used to using night soil,” would make any objection to the type of 
fertilizer they received. 

I would like you, if you could, to give me a little more information 
on that point. 

Mr. Correrove. Yes, sir. I have talked to at least two Vietnamese 
about the fertilizer situation since I wrote these articles, and it is 
their belief—and I only present it as their belief and as hearsay evi- 
dence—that the preponderance of this fertilizer was not for the Viet- 
namese farmers, but for the French rubber planters. Now, I don’t 
know. But I do know that I talked to Mr. Pilcher about it yesterday 
and I understand Mr. Pilcher is in the fertilizer business, and I asked 
him, “What is this business about.the percentage of solubility of nitric 
acid?” And he said, “I don’t know; I will have to look it up and let 
you know.” 

I feel if Mr. Pilcher is not that acquainted with the situation, then 
I doubt that the Vietnamese peasants are. 

_ Mr. Meyer. That is the point I was trying to make quite clear, that 
in my sincere opinion, only very large-scale, very competent, and very 
well-educated farmers could even conceive of raising this point. 

Mr. Corecrove. I would certainly agree with you, sir. 
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Mr. Saunp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Meyer. I yield. + ds 

Mr. Saunp. I also happen to be in the commercial fertilizer business 
and I sell phosphoric acid and anhydrous ammonia, and I don’t under- 
stand this. I have read books on fertilizer and I was a salesman. I 
had to go and talk to farmers in the county which is the home of 
industrial farming, and I never heard of this thing. I don’t know 
what this particular solution is. It never come up and I have been in 
that business for about 15 years. 

Mr. Jupp. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Saunp. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. Jupp. Would somebody give us information as to whether that 
specialized-type fertilizer is the kind of fertilizer these people have 
been accustomed to using, furnished them by the French, or anything 
of that sort? 

Mr. Coxrerove. I can only say, sir, that I was shown a letter from 
the Producttexta Corp. of New York, saying in effect, “We are a little 
ae at this requirement, since it was not required in previous 

ids.” 

Mr. Jupp. We brought this point up the other day, and I don’t 
know whether an answer has come back to our committee. I asked 
the question: Was it a fertilizer to which they had become accustomed ? 
If it was, I think there would be justification for purchasing it, be- 
cause the farmer is conservative and wants to continue using what he 
has learned to use, even though he may not know the name of it or its 
chemical composition. 

Mr. Meyer. This is my time, Dr. Judd, and I would like to continue. 

Mr. Jupp. I thought you were through. Iam sorry. 

Mr. Meyer. I would further say, though, in connection with what 
Mr. Judd has said, that I happen to know that if a farmer got one 
bag of fertilizer and he got one slightly different given to him, in 
general he wouldn’t object to it. That is my own opinion. 

Mr. Cotxerove. I shouldn’t think so. 

Mr. Meyer. I base that upon 15 years of experience with farmers 
and with farmers who have received these materials free of charge, 
often, and they might in some cases make a complaint, of course, but 
it wouldn’t be made in the context as I read it here, and therefore I 
would lend very much credence to what you said. 

I would like to ask you one question about Mr. Gonder. Did you 
know him at all before you went there? Did the people you work for 
have any connection with him in any way ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. I had never heard of him before. 

Mr. Meyer. Did you hear anything about Mr. Parsons when you 
were out there? 

Mr. Corrcrove. Who is that, sir? 

Mr. Meyer. Mr. Parsons. 

Mr. Corecrove. Will you refresh my memory? I am trying to 
think of who he is. 

Mr. Meyer. He has taken Mr. Robertson’s place. 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes. Very little. I remember reading some news- 
paper accounts or some testimony in Washington about the time I 
went out. 

Mr. Meyer. Could you tell me why you didn’t contact the higher 
officials out there in any way ? 
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Mr. Corzerove. I did contact the higher officials. I did not contact 
all of them. I contacted Ambassador Durbrow. The first or second 
day I was in town I asked for appointments with Mr. Gardiner and 
General Williams. I was later informed General Williams was out 
of town and subsequently I went and talked to a colonel on his staff, 
his deputy for operations. 

I still had not seen Mr. Gardiner after I had been there a week, and 
by this time I had gathered considerable information and talked to 
many people within his setup, including his public information offi- 
cers, who I presumed were spokesmen for USOM. I was again asked 
if I would like to talk to Mr. Gardiner, at the end of the week, and I 
said no, I didn’t think it would be necessary. 

Mr. Meyer. And your point is, actually, as a newsman, that even if 
you had contacted the higher officials, to get a real news story and to 
get facts that might at some times not have been too complimentary, 
you really would have to go to the type of sources that you did go to! 

Mr. Cotecrove. I would say so, sir. I think you can get just as 
misleading a story by going to nobody but the top brass as you can by 
skipping the top brass. I don’t think because a man in a high posi- 
tion says something is so, that it has to be so, 

Mr. Meyer. I agree with you on that point. I think it is best to 
contact all of them proportionately. I personally would like to say 
that I feel that the real thing to do in this case is to thoroughly in- 
vestigate the situation and for us to come up with our opinions after 
doing that. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Coxecrove. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Mr. Colegrove, we will give you a breather. This is 
not a precedent, we have done it in earlier hearings. At this time the 
committee will hear Mr. George Case who has an afternoon plane res- 
ervation for New York. 

Mr. Corecrove. Is it all right with you if I go in the Press Gal- 
lery 

Mr. Zastockr. We will hear the testimony of Mr. George Case, the 
general manager of Stanvac. Mr. Case is general manager of Stan- 
vac Co., in Vietnam. Manager of Standard Vacuum Oil Co., Viet- 
nam. 

Mr. Case, do you have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE CASE, GENERAL MANAGER, STANVAC CO., 
VIETNAM 


Mr. Casz. No, I do not. I only found out late yesterday that I 
was coming down here, and I am afraid I have prepared nothing. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Extemporaneous statements are usually the best. 

Mr. Casr. My company, Standard Vacuum Oil Co., has been in 
business in Vietnam since the turn of the century. We are the largest 
American business in the country. I have been general manager of 
my company’s branch operations out there since August 1955. I think 
I have had an opportunity to watch this young country develop over 
that period, because I got there about the time they got their inde- 
pendence. As I say, I have been there ever since, and it has been 
a very interesting experience. Perhaps the most important thing to 
me is the fact that Vietnam is still there and it is still there for a 
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great many reasons, I think, two of the most important being the 
perseverence and strength of the Vietnamese themselves and the 
American aid program. 

When I first got to Vietnam in August 1955, there were still 
bombings going on, cars were being blown up in the streets. It 
wasn’t safe to be on the streets of Saigon at night in some sections, 
nor was it safe to be on the roads of the country. In May I went by 
motorcar all over the interior of Vietnam and had no worries at all 
about the security conditions. 

Mr. Zasiocki. That is May of this year? 

Mr. Case. Yes, sir. I think that, in itself, is significant, that the 
security conditions, in spite of Communist activity, which continues, 
has developed to a point where the new roads that our oa le are 
furnishing to these people to open up their country and help develop 
them are safe to ride on. 

Very few people gave Vietnam very long to survive in 1955. I don’t 
think they would have survived if we hadn’t helped them, and I also 
think if we don’t continue to help them for the foreseeable future 
that they cannot survive; at least not economically, which would 
probably bring them down politically. 

There have been difficulties, of course. They started to run their 
own government in 1955, and they had very few trained administra- 
tors. They started more or less from scratch with very few people. 
They have had to learn as they go. They have made mistakes, of 
course, but I think that they have learned fast. They have had to do 
this in spite of the fact that the Communists are making constant 
efforts to sabotage this progress. The Communists have used means 
of selective assassination and sabotage—sabotage of agricultural ma- 
chinery in some of the outlying areas, as a means of intimidating the 
people and slow down this slow path to economic self-sufficiency, which 
1s, in my Opinion, quite a way in the future. 

Democratic processes, as we know them, haven’t progressed as fast 
as we would like, or perhaps as the Vietnamese Government themselves 
would like, but don’t forget they’ve got Communists on their northern 
border and they have the Communists through the entire area, even 
in Saigon. Consequently, they sometimes have to take counter- 
measures to protect this young country that are not quite in the demo- 
cratic ideal. But they certainly have established themselves within 
the framework of democratic institutions, and it seems to me that 
process, if it continues at the same rate as has happened over the last 
3 or 4 years, will develop in our lifetime into a prodemocratic situa- 
tion. Our own people out there—and we have a lot of them in the 
Embassy and in our USOM and in our military missions—have a very 
difficult job, in that they have to guide these people. They can’t con- 
trol them. None of these little countries, in my opinion, like to be con- 
trolled, so it is an attempt to help them and guide them in proper ways 
of running their government and at the same time let them run it; 
to help them and not to force them. 

Vietnam is certainly no American satellite. It is an independent, 
proud little country, and I think they have a great deal to be proud 
about. So, therefore, that makes the job for our American Government 
people out there a rather difficult one, but I think they have done 
a good job of it. 
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I had an opportunity to read Senator Mansfield’s comments in the 
Con ional Record July 7, this year, where he, on the occasion of 
Double Seven Day, which was the fifth anniversary of President 
Diem’s rise to power in Vietnam, made a statement which I certainly 
agree with. Here is a man with all the odds against him, in a little 
country, who has brought that country as far as he has. 

Senator Sparkman also said: 

No one can visit there and see the things that are taking place and talk with 
this dedicated public servant, who is the President of that Republic, without 
having a good feeling as to the progress that is being made at least by some 
countries in that area of the world. 

I certainly agree with that. He has faced incredible difficulties, 
He has had a lot of opposition, he has vociferous opposition from small 
groups, but in spite of the problems the people Faced, I think that 
President Diem is held in great respect and devotion by his people, 
He is one of the stanch anti-Communists of Asia. He isa good, Sg 
and able man, in my opinion. 

I have been asked about anti-Americanism in Vietnam. I have seen 
little or no evidence of that, from the President right on down. The 
little farmers out in the field, they don’t know a great deal about the 
kind of thing that is going on, but they are friendly people, basically. 

I think they are friendly to us and the people who know about this 
effort the American people are making to help them are sincerely 
grateful for it. 

As I say, I deal with the Vietnamese. I have for some years and 
I have seen little or no evidence of any anti-Americanism in this 
country. 

As far as the American aid program itself is concerned, I think one 
of the greatest things that ever happened is the movement of a million 
refugees—800,000 or a million refugees from North Vietnam who were 
so anti-Communist that they were willing to escape from there with 
only the clothes on their backs and sometimes not even all those, to 
come down into a strange country—and don’t forget Vietnam is a 
thousand miles long—out of a more temperate area into a tropical 
area, to set up a new life. They could have stayed where they were 
and chose not to. 

The fact is, on to a nation of 12 million people, a million refugees 
descend, where, at the same time they are trying to learn to govern 
themselves in a new independence, and it seemed almost too much for 
them to bear, but they did it. And with the help of the American 
people, through our aid program these people are settled. Many of 
them have their own land. They are industrious people who are 
making a living through agriculture and through practicing their 
other skills in South Vietnam. 

They have been a great addition to the country and they are a 
tremendous anti-Communist backbone. I think that the Government 
of Vietnam and the American Government should take great pride in 
what they have done with those people. 

The American aid program has aided in education; it has built 
roads, communications, many of which did not exist or existed in a 
very poor state before. They have aided the national defense which, 
in effect, is part of our defense. They have built up an army. 
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They have, over a long period, aided the Vietnamese in learning the 
science of government. This program, in my opinion, and as you 
know, had to start out as a crash program to prevent the whole 
country’s being swallowed up and over the last years you can see it 
gradually develop, our American aid program, into more long-range 
projects and into light industry, trying to close the need for all this 
foreign aid, to close this gap. 

When I first got there, I think it was 5 to 1, if I remember the 
figures. Five times the value of imports to exports. Now I think it 
is about 4 to 1. It is not a fast process because it is a predominantly 
agricultural country. They are taking great interest in agriculture. 
I don’t think they have grandiose schemes for heavy industry; they 
haven’t got the raw materials. At least they haven’t discovered them 
yet. But they are taking an interest in light industry and I think 
that is right. In bottling plants, in textiles, in paper plants. Per- 
haps they will get into pharmaceuticals; I don’t know. 

All these things are important to the people of the country and the 
American aid program and the American people are helping them to 
do that. 

I think that this trade gap which is supported by American aid will 
eventually be closed. Perhaps not all the way, but eventually I think 
it will, but it is going to take a long time to do. You can’t do that 
in a hurry. 

These people want to be economically independent in my opinion. 
They don’t want to be dependent on American aid and I think that 
they are beginning to get to the point where political stability will 
enable them to make long-range economic plans. 

I had the opportunity to meet Mr. Lindley when he was in Saigon 
for a few minutes—he was very busy—and I think his article in 
Newsweek, June 29, is extremely apt. I am sure you have read it. 
He starts out his article by saying, “An ally worth having” and that 
is so true in my opinion. Vietnam is an ally worth having. 

I certainly agree with his opening statement here: 

South Vietnam has made more striking progress in more ways than any 
other Asian nation I have so far revisited. For this, credit must go to: (1) 
a dedicated, canny, indefatigable, invincible man, President Ngo Dinh Diem; 
(2) an industrious people; (3) effective American aid. 

And with the last sentence of his statement, which says: “We can 
take pride in our support,” and I certainly agree with that. 

My own company, Standard Vacuum Oil Co., has very satisfactory 
relations with the Vietnamese Government. We have access to any 
official that we want to see. If we have a problem, we get a fair 
hearing. Our relations with the American Government officials in 
the country are also good, and we can get a fair, honest hearing at 
any time with either government. 

Our own business is such that over the last 3 or 4 years we have 
reinvested our earnings and other funds in Vietnam to develop our 
outlets to help take care of the requirements of the roads; we have 
developed our ocean terminals for the storage of petroleum products; 
we have established two or three, and we are aiming at more bulk 

lants at strategic upcountry points. We are bringing in bulk liqui- 

ed petroleum gas for the first time in southeast Asia and in these 
projects we have had the cooperation of the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment and the American Government as well. 
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Another thing you might be interested in from our point of view, 
we have hired, since 1956, 15 young Vietnamese in executive capaci- 
ties in my company. At the same time, it has enabled us to cut our 
overseas staff, our American and European staff, by something over 
20 percent, because we think these young Vietnamese are capable, 
we think they are able and we are going to give them opportunities 
to come up into more and more responsible positions in our company. 

I seem to have prepared a statement while I have been going on 
here, but in conclusion I think I can say we, as American citizens, 
can be proud of what we have done to support this little country. 
I think for the most part we have dedicated American officials doing 
a good job under difficult conditions, extremely difficult conditions in 
Vietnam and I think they deserve topmarks for the efforts they have 
made there. 

Mr. Zasxtockr. Thank you, Mr. Case. 

You returned from Vietnam how recently ? 

Mr. Case. I returned July 19, and I am going back Sunday night. 

Mr. Zas.tocki. Undoubtedly you were in Saigon at the time Mr. 
Colegrove was there? 

Mr. Case. When was he there? I don’t know. 

Mr. Zastockni. Mr. Colegrove was there from the 16th of June to 
the 5th of July. Evidently you were there at the time he was there. 

Did, Mr. Ernest Lindley interview you? 

Mr. Case. No; it wasn’t an interview. I met him at a reception 
and I had enough time with him so that I think he was satisfied that 
we had been able to talk. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Did you meet Mr. Colgrove? 

Mr. Cass. No, sir. Now, mind you I traveled some in June and 


I could have been out of town when Mr. Colegrove was there, but I 
can’t recall. As far as I know, he didn’t come into our office, no, sir. 
Mr. Zastockt. The treatment you received from the Vietnam Gov- 
ernment officials and American officials is somewhat contrary to other 
reports. 
Would you please comment whether the U.S. representatives in Viet- 
nam are ae and arrogant ?” 


Mr. Casx. No, sir; I certainly don’t believe that. I think some are 
more able than others. Let’s put it that way. However, that would 
be true anywhere. 

Mr. Zastocki. Certainly it is an entirely different evaluation or 
description and use of adjectives in describing personnel; isn’t it? 

Mr. Casr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zasiocki. To say one is less able or more able is far different 
than to say a person is stupid and arrogant. Don’t you think the latter 
is rather strong language? 

Mr. Case. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Zaxs.ockt. Would that tend to dissuade some very capable 
people to accept service in Saigon or in foreign posts if they knew 
they would have to be with people who today are deere and are classi- 
fied in such a manner? 

Mr. Case. It might attract the stupid ones and that is the kind we 
don’t want. 

Mr. Zasvockti. I couldn’t agree with you more heartily. 
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You have referred to Mr. Lindley’s article—undoubtedly you read 
Mr. Colegrove’s series of articles? ; 

Mr. Casp. I have read most of them; yes sir. I got here 2 days 
after they started and I read most of them. 

Mr. Zasiocki. In your opinion, how can one report differ so vastly 
in accounts and observations from another ¢ 

Mr. Case. Well, Mr. Lindley, I believe, was there for 3 days and 
had an overall look at what he had seen before. I think he was trying 
to look at all sides of the situation. 

I think this is quite a well-balanced article here. 

Mr. Zasiocki. You don’t mean to imply that if Mr. Lindley stayed 
19 days, he would have found graft and corruption and stupidity and 
arrogance on the part of the U.S. personnel ? 

Mr. Case. I can’t say what Mr. Lindley would have found, but I 
don’t think he would have found all this that apparently Mr. Cole- 
grove found. 

Mr. Zastockt. Have you observed any “bundles of American cash 
forked over to fledglings in the Vietnam Government?” 

Mr. Case. No, sir. 

Mr. Zas.tockt. Have you in your business contacts met Mr. Gonder ? 

Mr. Case. Not in my business contacts; no. But the American com- 
munity there is relatively small, particularly the business community, 
and I know all the businessmen there. Yes, sir; I have met Mr. 
Gonder. 

Mr. Zasvocki. You testified that our program was a good one. 
Therefore, you wouldn’t agree that our American aid program in 
Vietnam is an outrageous scandal ? 

Mr. Case. No, sir. 

Mr. Zastocki. You would not describe our program in Vietnam 
a “fiasco” ? 

Mr. Case. No, sir. In a program that size there are bound to be 
mistakes made. Honest mistakes. We make honest mistakes in our 
own business every day, or once a week or something. 

Mr. Zas.ockt. Fortunately, you are not taken to task by congres- 
sional committees. 

Ro Casg. I am taken to task by my board, which is about the same 
thing. 

There are bound to be a few mistakes in any program of this 
magnitude and in the beginning—it had to get going in a hurry so 
there is bound to be a little slippage somewhere I would imagine, but 
I certainly see no evidence of graft or corruption or bundles of cash 
and this sort of thing. 

Mr. Zastocki. Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you. 

Mr. Case, does your company have financial relations with the U.S. 
Government in the USOM mission out there and so on? 

_ Mr. Case. American aid finances our petroleum products coming 
in ; yes. 

Mr. Jupp. I mean what general order of magnitude of American 
a dollars, as the articles would put it, would go into your 
co 


ers for petroleum products that you then make available in 
Vietnam ? 
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Mr. Cass. Let’s define this a little bit. Last year, I believe, quotin 
from memory, that $13 million was set aside for the importation o 
petroleum products into Vietnam, but that is for the entire industry. 
I would say of that probably about $4 million came to us, but don’t 
forget this is paying our cost and freight to the country. There is 
no marketing profit in that. We generally get that in piasters. 

Mr. Jupp. That is, the American aid program finances your cost of 
transportation in bringing petroleum products from Sumatra into 
Vietnam ? 

Mr. Cass. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. And then you have your own marketing facilities, dis- 
tribution facilities? 

Mr. Case. Yes ,sir. 

Mr. Jupp. You get only piasters ? 

Mr. Case. Yes—well, wait a minute. Now, let me see. We have 
to pay dollars for our petroleum products that are brought in, but 
once they are landed there the cost of the product, the posted price 
plus freight, is paid in dollars and from there on in it is piasters; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Jupp. Without this American aid, however, and assistance in 
transportation, you wouldn’t be able to sell that extra $4 million worth 
of petroleum a year in Vietnam? 

Mr. Case. Well, petroleum is an essential product to any nation and 
as a consequence they would probably make every effort to see that a 
quantity of petroleum products came in, perhaps by not bringing in 
something else, if they had a smaller amount of exchange available. 
They have to have certain petroleum products to make the country 
run. 

Mr. Jupp. You see what I am after. I am anticipating that your 
testimony will be attacked on the basis that you are an interested party 
and seek to give a clean bill of health to our USOM mission out there. 
I wanted you to comment on what extent, if any, your testimony or 
your opinions are influenced by the necessity to stand in good with 
American officialdom if you want to continue your business. 

I hope you won’t think that is insulting. 1 just want you to com- 
ment on it. 

Mr. Case. I think it is a good question. It never occurred to me 
to think that. 

Mr. Jupp. What do you think about this statement in the article: 

Showing rare talent in this department, the American bureaucrats and their 
families have managed to get themselves disliked, not merely by the Vietnamese, 
but also by other Asians, Europeans, and even their fellow countrymen here. 

Have you had that testimony from other Americans and from the 
Europeans and other Asians as well as Vietnamese, that because of the 
behavior of our American aid officials out there they have created 
ill will in the minds of these people ? 

Mr. Case. I don’t think they have. I think it depends on the per- 
son. Some people are going to be unpopular whether they are in 
Vietnam or America or wherever they are. And not only with their 
fellow Americans, but with other people. However, I would say on 
balance, I can’t agree with that. I think there has been very little 
ill will created. 

Mr. Jupp. Do you know whether they have a hard time getting 
good people to go out there to those assignments ? 
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Mr. Case. In the American Government ? 

Mr. Jupp. In the ICA missions and so on. 

Mr. Case. I don’t think I am qualified to answer that. 

Mr. Jupp. Do you have any impression as to the personnel turnover ? 
Are there complaints among them, that the climate or living condi- 
tions are bad and they can hardly wait until their time is up to come 
home? ; 

Do you hear any griping of that sort that you often hear in 
communities abroad ? was 

Mr. Case. Well, sure, we have that sort of complaint in my own 
company. I have been at this 22 years and I always count the time 
until I come home. People are inclined to do that. It is not their 
home. They have given up their home to go overseas to do these 
jobs and they are always anxious to get back. 

It is a very aggravating climate there, as you know, and people 
are inclined to run down hill, healthwise in a few years. There is no 
change in climate and you get pretty tired after a few years and 
they need a rest at home. 

Mr. Jupp. It says here these “average Government employees enjoy 
more luxurious living and fewer tensions than 90 percent of their 
taxpaying fellow citizens will ever achieve.” 

You don’t think that Vietnam has a stimulating climate and they 
enjoy luxurious living out there ? 

Mr. Case. No. My company provides housing for our employees 
when we bring them from overseas and we do that because it is difficult 
to get housing in these countries and it is easier for the company to 
take long leases than to try to get a house when somebody gets there 
and I think it is perhaps part of the compensation package. 

Mr. Jupp. You associate with Americans all the time? 

Mr. Case. No, sir; not in my business. I can’t. I don’t sell oil 
to the Americans. 

Mr. Jupp. I don’t mean your trade with them, but don’t you run 


across other members of the American community out there all the 
time ¢ 


Mr. Case. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. Including our Government officials ? 

Mr. Case. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. Have you heard regularly and frequently or reliably, 
charges, reports, complaints among those Americans about the con- 
ditions reported by Mr. Colegrove ? 

Mr. Case. No. I have heard occasional complaints. There are 
certain frustrations in doing business in a trilingual country with a 
rather young government. 


Mr. Jupp. I refer to complaints about the way our USOM is oper- 
ated there. 


Mr. Case. Yes, I have heard complaints, but nothing over a per- 
sistent—a great deal, no. 
Mr. Jupp. Have you heard the standard line that this is a lousy 


operation and it is a mess and badly handled and that sort of 
complaint ? 


Mr. Case. No, sir. 


Mr. Jupp. That Washington is stupid and our folks are incom- 
petent ? 
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Mr. Case. No, sir. 
Mr. Jupp. You don’t hear that kind of thing? 

Mr. Caspr. No, sir. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Do you hear the complaints from U.S. businessmen 
in Vietnam that they receive no help from USOM with their 
problems? 

Mr. Case. Well, you have two or three different kinds of businesses 
out there. The large American businesses are Caltex, which is an 
oil company; Pan American, and ourselves. Whereas the other peo- 
ple are doing an import and export and in some cases trade, and it 
is a little bit different type of business. 

From your point of view, or, say, the larger companies’ point of 
view, I have heard very few complaints. 

We have a certain amount of wheelspinning in the beginning, I 
think, on our side as much as the Government’s, to get ourselves estab- 
lished on the procurement authorizations and so on, but over the last 
2 or 3 years we have had little or no difficulty at all. 

Mr. Zastocki. Judge Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. How long have you lived in Vietnam, Mr. Case? 

Mr. Case. Four years. -From August 1955. 

Mr. Saunp. Is your experience the same as any other American 
when they go to these oriental countries—the longer they stay there, 
the more they like the people there? 

Mr. Case. Yes, sir. I was in and out of India over 18 years. I 
have many friends there, as I think I do in Vietnam. 

Mr. Saunp. You are just like any other American businessman who 
wants to see those people have good governments, stable govern- 
ments, and be able to take care of their own affairs and manage their 
own economies; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Case. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Saunp. I can see that from your attitude that you do. 

Now, from your own business, don’t you feel that if you had a good, 
stable government based upon the will of the people there in Vietnam, 
you will have better prospects than anything = might get through 
aid to that country? You would like to see Vietnam a ‘good, pros- 
perous, democratic country ? 

Mr. Case. Very definitely. We want to stay in business there for- 
ever if we can. 

Mr. Saunp. You say you have been reinvesting your money there. 
What would happen to your investments if we withdrew our foreign 
aid tomorrow! Seventy-five percent of the budget of Vietnam comes 
from here. 7 

Mr. Case. I would say if foreign aid were withdrawn I don’t think 
the country could survive economically. 

Mr. Saunp. Your business won’t survive there either? 

Mr. Case. Our business would not survive either. There would be 
no way to pay for petroleum products coming into the country. 

Mr. Saunp. When you have to exchange pilasters for dollars, how 
do you do that ? 

Mr. Case. We go to the exchange control of the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment, and ask for remittances in dollars and pay them piasters. 

Mr. Saunp. In other words, you have your exchange because of this 
controlled currency and we have been trying to support the currency 
in order to keep their economy safe. 
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Mr. Case. Yes. 

Mr. Saunp. What is the condition of some Vietnamese who want to 
compete with you? Can they secure the exchange the same as you 
can ¢ 

Mr. Case. Do you mean if 

Mr. Saunp. If the Vietnamese want dollars to buy American prod- 
ucts to come back in there—how would they do that ? 

Mr. Case. Petroleum products ? 

Mr.Saunp. Yes. Where do you go to get that exchange? 

Mr. Case. You go to the Vietnamese Government. The Ministry 
in Charge of Imports. Yes, a Vietnamese firm or any other firm could 
compete with us. There is no restriction on that. 

I think the Vietnamese Government would insist they be responsible 
firms rather than bringing somebody in to make a quick killing. I 
think they are interested in the long run, rather than the short. 

Mr. Saunp. You have good personal relationships with the Viet- 
namese Government? You have to be in that position in order to stay 
in business there ¢ 

Mr. Case. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Saunp. This is a part of every business—public relations—your 
public relations with the American officials there are good? 

Mr. Case. We think so. 

Mr. Saunp. You certainly, as some of us are, you would be an- 
noyed by some of these articles which give a very bad name to our 
Government there and the missions there and so forth? 

Mr. Case. I don’t think they have helped very much. 

Mr. Saunp. You would be offended at that and you come over here 
to defend the American officials and the government officials of Viet- 
nam, when you read these articles ? 

Mr. Case. I was asked to come down, as you perhaps know. I am 
not trying to defend any individuals. I think in the interests of my 
company, or the interests of my country, I have to come down here if I 
can, to an defend the American aid program, which I think is 
essential. 

Mr. Saunp. You should know. You have good relations with the 
American officials there and you have to have good relationships with 
~ ee people in government. Who asked you to come over 

ere 

Mr. Zasvockt. I had inquired as to whether the gentleman would be 
interested to testify. 

Mr. Saunp. How did you find out about Mr. Case? 

Mr. Zastockt. I learned Mr. Case was available. He recently re- 
turned from Vietnam and could give this committee a businessman’s 
point of view as to the success of our aid in Vietnam. 

Mr. Saunp. I compliment you for that. It is fine that he would de- 
cide to come here and testify. 

But, Mr. Case, you said that you have been in Vietnam for 4 years. 
Have the conditions been the same all the time, that. you could travel 
in Vietnam freely, and that Americans were liked by the Vietnamese 
people and so forth, or was there any period when it was not so? 

ie ¥ Case. When I first got there, you couldn’t go on the roads at 
night. 

Mr. Saunp. When was that? 
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Mr. Case. 1955, but since then security conditions have improved 
considerably to a point that we do travel all over the country with- 
out any difficulty. 

Mr. Saunp. How was it in 1957 ? 

Mr. Case. It is hard to say. It was certainly better than it was 
in 1955. There has been a constant improvement. 

Mr. Zastockt. Isn’t it true when an incident occurs then security 
regulations on travel are somewhat tightened ? 

Mr. Saunp. Oh, yes. I remember, I was there in 1957 and I know 
that the Ambassador was very kind to me and so were all the other 
officials. But at that particular time the Americans were not very 
safe because wherever we went, we not only had to have a chauffeur, 
but an armed guard with us. That was a good thing, you know, to 
protect the Americans. 

I compliment you for coming over here. You are a good. business- 
man, you must protect your business and you must also protect the 
good name of the Americans and your friends, the American Gov- 
ernment officials and the officials of Vietnam. 

Did that enter into your thinking at all when you volunteered to 
come over here to testify ? 

Mr. Zastockr. I want to restate that Mr. Case did not suggest or 
volunteer to come here. As chairman, I invited him. Mr. Case did 
not come from Vietnam. He was in New York. 

Mr. Saunp. It is a good thing that he is here. 

Mr. Zastockt. Upon inquiry I learned Mr. Case is a responsible 
individual. I want to assure my colleague that if Mr. Case had de- 
rogatory statements to make, he would nevertheless have been invited 
to testify. 

Mr. Saunp. Who do you feel you have to defend—everybody? 
Just let us ask questions and let the witness answer. 

We know that you mean well. You are trying to do the best you 
can. 

Mr. Zastockt. I didn’t want the witness to have to be embarrassed 
in having to answer your questions after I invited him. 

Mr. Saunp, I am not trying to embarrass him. I like him. I like 
to have Americans go abroad and help the people of friendly coun- 
tries. Because he is a good businessman. I am sure the Vietnamese 
feel they should have a good, stable government based upon the will 
of the people. 

Mr. Case. That is right. 

Mr. Saunp. And not a dictatorship subsidized by any foreign gov- 
ernment, because that won’t help your business nor that of anybody 
else. 

Mr. Case. That is true. 

Mr. Zastocxt. Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Mr. Case, I think that you are a living example of 
why we ought to have more businessmen out as missionaries in the 
world, expressing what you stand for. I congratulate us on having 
had you come here today. 

I would like to ask you one question. Following up Judge Saund’s 
query, would you not want your answer to him to indicate that you 
think at the present moment that Vietnam is not yet ready for what 
we interpret to be so-called representative, democratic government ? 
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Mr. Case. Mrs. Church, they have a terrific problem there, with 
these Communists, and sometimes they have to adopt rather strong 
methods to combat this constant sabotage and subversion with which 
they are faced. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. You would feel strong control at this point is 
necessary and almost vital ? 

Mr. Case. I definitely do. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. And that the other remains a dream toward which 
we all want to work ? 

Mr. Casg. A feeling which is held by the Vietnamese officials, them- 
selves. 

Mrs. Cuvurcu. Why under the sun should the U.S. Government pay 
transportation costs for your company ? 

Mr. Case. Do what? 

Mrs. Cuurcn. That is what you said. 

Mr. Case. Transportation of oil; not personnel. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. But why? Aren’t you in the business of selling oil? 

Mr. Case. We have to bring it from where it is to where we are 
going to sell it. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. To how many countries is the transporation of oil 
paid for by the U.S. Government? Just Vietnam? 

Mr. Case. That is part of the cost of the oil. You could perhaps 
say the same thing about the cost of the product, it’s at the refinery, 
which happens to be Indonesia in this case. An integral part, we 
think, is the cost of freight, to get it to the place where you are going 
to sell it. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Perhaps there are others who are as confused about 
this as Tam, and you might want to straighten us out. 

I understand Stanvac brings the oil, and the U.S. Government 
pays the transportation, and then you sell it. Is that right? 

Mr. Casr. We pay in piasters for the oil to come into the country. 
The cost of the product at the refinery, plus the cost of transporta- 
tion. We pay that into the Vietnamese Government. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. The cost of transportation ? 

Mr. Case. Yes. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. What is the U.S. Government paying? 

Mr. Cass. They make the exchange available through the Viet- 
namese Government in order to bring this product in. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. But they do not contribute toward it ? 

Mr. Cass. That is right. 

Mrs. Courcn. I wanted to clear that point up. 

Mr. Jupp. It is just the convertibilitv that we furnish ? 

Mr. Case. That is right; the convertibility. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I am indeed glad to have that cleared up, although 
the matter is not completely relevant to the hearing. 

I am sure that everyone is pleased with your report of the improve- 
ment in South Vietnam, ian with the tribute that you pay to our 
South Vietnam program and what has been accomplished by it. 

There is, however, I think, the necessity for finding out and driving 
down to the last. detail, the basic facts or lack of facts behind Mr. 
Colegrove’s statement. 

Putting aside the sensationalism of the report, we are going to be 
faced, in defending now any part of the program, with the old adage 
of “where there is smoke, there must be some fire.” Do you know of 
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anything that would substantiate any of the direct charges or accounts 
that Mr. Colegrove has given ? 

Mr. Cass. Really, I don’t think I am in a position to say anything 
about that. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Do you know anything about the radio towers, for 
instance ? 

Mr. Case. No; I don’t. That is entirely divorced from our busi- 
ness, and I wouldn’t necessarily know anything about that. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Did you hear any rumor or criticism of the award 
of the contract regarding the railroad bridge ? 

Mr. Casp. I never heard about that; no, ma’am. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. You never heard any criticism of specifications or 
lack of them in applying for bids? 

Mr. Case. No; I don’t. 

Mrs. Cuurcon. As to the details of the program, you would prefer 
just not to attempt to answer ? 

Mr. Case. I do not have the answers. I would be pleased if I had. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. After watching the program for a number of years 
and being friendly to it, could you make some suggestion as to how 
either the pr m or the administration of it coul ie improved ? 

Mr. Case. T would rather not make a statement on that. Not be- 
cause I would imply criticism or support, but I just haven’t thought 
about it too much. I think on balance they are doing the best they 
can. 

I see no reason why they won’t continue. I think certain mistakes 
have been made, but I think that is bound to be. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I would not press you for that, Mr. Case. I felt that 


if you had any answers to such questions, we would be pleased to have 
those answers. 


We hope to see you in Saigon. 

Mr. Case. Thank you, very much. 

I would like to say one thing here, that we as an independent busi- 
ness firm—we have no connection with the American Government— 
we are not interested in a big aid program; we are interested even- 
tually in the self-sufficiency of Vietnam. 

And I should have told you, Judge Saund, that that is really what 
we are interested in as well, and not the aid program as such, but 
only as a means to the end of this self-sufficiency. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Mr. Case, you have been to several countries in the 
area: Is it not true that countries having even greater advantages, 
= and military, than Vietnam, could not survive without U.S. 
aid? 

Mr. Case. I am not sure I am competent to answer that, but 

Mr. Zastockt. Well, could Formosa survive without U.S. aid? 

Mr. Casz. I have never been there, but I would gather from my 
general knowledge that they cannot. 

Mr. Zasrockti. Vietnam is not unusual ? 

Mr. Case. That is right. 

Mr. Zastocxt. It is true Vietnam could not survive without our 
economic and military aid. The prime question is what is the al- 
poor Is Vietnam to be written off as part of the Communist 
world ? 


Mr. Case. I sincerely hope not. 
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Mr, Zas.ockt, Isn’t that the alternative? 

Mr. Cass. I think, pessimistically speaking, you are absolutely 
right. If we do not support this little country and keep it going 
while they strive toward this self-sufficiency that they seek, it will go 
down the Communist drain. 

Mr. Zasiocki. And don’t you agree that basic fact should be kept 
in mind in order to keep the program in perspective ? 

Mr. Case. I absolutely do. 

Mr. Zasiock. Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. Meyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Case, we are very happy to have you with us. I feel that I 
would like to ask canals questions which may indicate that I am per- 
secuting ye though I am not intending to do that. 


What I want to know is: Do you know who suggested your name 
to come here as a witness? 

Mr. Case. No; I don’t believe I do. 

Mr. Zasiockr. He doesn’t know. 

Mr. Meyer. Does anyone know ? 

Mr. Zastocki. Yes;I do. I will tell you privately. 

Mr. Meyer. Is it not true that if anything was said about Vietnam 
that would discredit us—if the aid was cut back in any way, would it 
not ee an adverse effect upon your company and upon you per- 
sonally ? 

in (lien, No; I don’t really think so. If the aid were cut back, 
as I think I stated earlier, petroleum products, it seems to me, are 
one of the essentials that have to come in. 

Perhaps other things would suffer, but petroleum would be one of 
the par items that would be retained. 

Mr. Meyer. Since we are supplying, as I understand it, roughly 
three-quarters of the funds for the total budget, isn’t it quite true that 
their purchases of oil would probably be cut back if they relied upon 
their own resources ? 

Mr. Case. I am sure that would happen; yes, sir. 

Mr. Meyer. Who is the gentleman with you? Is there another 
gentleman with you? 

Mr. Casg. This is Mr. Young, from our White Plains office. 

Mr. Meyer. What is his capacity in this business? 

Mr. Case. He is connected with our public relations department at 
White Plains. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be quite proper for Mr. 
Young to identify himself, because there is nobody here who knows 
more about the Far East than he does. 

Mr. Zastocki. Mr. Young, for the record, would you state your 
full name, title, and your experiences in the Far East? 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH YOUNG, OF THE STANDARD VACUUM 
OIL CO. 


Mr. Youne. My name is Kenneth Young. I work for the Standard 
Vacuum Oil Co. in the field of political relations and political analysis 
of matters affecting the company’s business in Asia and Africa. 

I have been with the company since early February 1958. From 
1952, I worked for the U.S. Government in the Department of State, 
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My last position was Director of the Office of Southeast Asian A ffairs, 
a position I assumed in September 1954. 

During 1954 to 1958, I was concerned officially with Vietnam, which 
was part of that office, and with the efforts to support President Ngo 
and to develop American policy advice, within the Department of 
State, for the Secretary and our President. 

Prior to that, I had been in charge of Japanese and Korean affairs 
in the Department of State. 

Prior to that, I worked on the staff of the Secretary of Defense 
during the Korean war. 

Prior to that I worked in Intelligence Affairs in the Department of 
State. I don’t know how much detail I should go into. I am re- 
luctant to speak here. I came down only with Mr. Case, because I 
work in New York, and I have visited Vietnam over the past few years 
quite a few times. 

Mr. Meyer. That is certainly adequate information for me. 

And you are now in public relations work with the company ? 

Mr. Youne. The governmental side. Not public relations in the 
sense of publicity or publishing things, but in the relations of the 
company with political problems in what is called the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr. Zastockt. If you disagreed with any of the statements made 
by Mr. Case, you would have corrected him ? 

Mr. Youna. Yes; but perhaps not before the committee but after- 
wards. If there was something wrong, I would have said to George, 
“T don’t agree with you.” 

Mr. Jupp. I may add that Mr. Young spent a lot of time in 
Panmunjom, negotiating with the Communists. He was Arthur 
Dean’s chief adviser. So he knows the Communist thing up and 
down. 

Mr. Meyer. I gathered, Mr. Case, from what your original state- 
ment was, that in summing the situation up in Vietnam that you 
thought the people were nice people; that the people in the Govern- 
ment had done an unusual job in the recovery that they have made in 
establishing the Government; and I would also assume from your 
statement that you feel that whatever is wrong there, or could be 
wrong there, probably should be excused on the grounds that they 
have done a great job in stopping communism in the country, and that 
therefore if there are some mistakes made, that because of the condi- 
tions, this should be overlooked. 

Mr. Case. I don’t know that mistakes should be excused, Mr. 
Meyer, but it seems to me you have to give a great deal of weight 
to the fact that they are anti-Communist, have been, and are stanchly 
anti-Communist now, which I think is extremely important in the 
overall situation from our side. 

Mr. Mryer. Do you feel that to whatever extent we can make it 
more efficient, though, that this is a good step in the right direction? 

Mr. Case. I think so, I think that your people in Saigon would 
agree wholeheartedly. I think they seek greater efficiency, too. 

Mr. Meyer. Thank you very viel 

Mr. Zastocnr. Mr. Case, if you are going to make that plane to 
New York, I think we better excuse you. 


On behalf of myself and the entire committee, I want to sincerely 


thank you for your appearance and testimony. 
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Mr. Youne. Could I make one comment? 

Mr. Zasiocxi. We would be delighted to have your comment. 

Mr. Youne. Just one comment. 

From the point of view of the company itself, not just in Saigon, 
but elsewhere, I think in the light of some of the comments and the 
questions that have developed this afternoon, which had not occurred 
to us when we were thinking what might be asked of us this afternoon: 
the point about the self-efliciency of the country, I think is very impor- 
tant, certainly to a business, and I know it was to the Government 
of the United States when I was associated with it. 

And I have been very gratified to find in my experience with a 
particular American corporation which deals in Asia and Africa, the 
extent to which it is going to develop, in its very small way, the ability 
and capacity of the people in these countries to handle their own 
affairs, to learn the technology of the petroleum industry, and to 
help—and I stress in a small way, because any company has only a 
small part of any country—to help these countries that are newly 
independent, that have been under colonial control without the equip- 
ment which they might have had if they had been independent, to 
help them reach this point of economic independence and self-suffi- 
ciency. 

I would just like to say from my own personal point of view, speak- 
ing for myself, that the philosophy of operation is to help the greatest 
degree of independence, and that the company’s best interests are asso- 
ciated with political stability and economic progress. 

An aid program is only a means to that end, and it is certainly not 
2 SOGENNTS which the company would like to see continuing forever 
and ever. 

Thank you very much for just that small opportunity, 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, sometimes the impression is given that a 
lot of things are being discovered that weren’t known, or it is implied 
that the Congress was asleep at the switch. 

I think you will remember, Mr. Young, that when this subcommittee 
came back from its trip through this whole part of the world, including 
Vietnam, in 1955, we spent one whole morning down at the State De- 
partment with all the desk officers of all the countries, and we reported 
the things that we didn’t like and the difficulties in personnel and all 
kinds of things which I don’t need to go into now. 

I think it ought to be made clear that these charges are not a sudden 
surprise to us. There have been worse things in some countries than 
have been revealed by any newspapers that I know about and we have 
tried to clear them up. 

I think you will recall that long, hard session when probably you 
thought we were taking you folks to task because we were complaining 
about various things. You were there. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Weall talked at once, we were so excited. 

Mr. Zasiocxi. We would like to believe that the improvements in 
the program were the result of our study mission’s suggestions to the 
Department. 

Mr. Young, I recall that meeting distinctly, and I recall also how 
much it helped those of us in the Department and in ICA, who were 
working on those programs. It gave us a lot of food for thought, 
It was very seriously considered and taken into account in any changes 
in the program from there on out. For all of southeast Asia. 
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As a citizen, I think this sort of thing is very helpful, to have a close 
study by the legislative branch, with the executive. Where American 
citizens can help, whether it is by reporters who conscientiously try 
to do a job however right or wrong they may be, the same applies to 
us outside the Government. We certainly don’t have the facts to 
judge specific cases. We can only try to see it as it seems in the 
roadest context, in the terms of the best interests of the country. 

Mr. Jupp. Our purpose has never been to deny mistakes or excuse 
mistakes but to correct them. 

Mr. Youne. Exactly. 

Mr. Meyer. Could I ask another question ? 

Mr. Zasiockt. Yes. 

Mr. Meyer. Do either of you gentlemen have any connection with 
the Committe of a Million, or contribute to it in any way? 

Mr. Youna. I donot. 

Mr. Case. I have never heard of it. 

Mr. Zasvocki. Thank you, Mr. Case. Thank you, Mr. Young. 

We will resume hearing testimony from Mr. Albert Colegrove, if 
he has any further statement. 

If he has no further statement, or if there are no further questions, 
we will go into closed session with Mr. Colegrove. 

Mr. Jupp. I would like to ask two or three questions on the record. 

Mr. Zasiocgr. Very well. 

I thought Judge Saund had a question or two also. 

Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Colegrove, another witness, not in public session, told 
us that while he thought you were right in general, you did make some 
mistakes. For example, you said a site was chosen for the trans- 
mitters and antenna of Radio Saigon which precluded the use of the 
most favorable frequency and which limited the height of the towers 
to 90 feet. That was inaccurate because it limited the height of the 
towers to approximately 250 feet instead of 90 feet and it did not 
preclude the use of the most favorable frequency, and so on. 

Do you have any comment on that ? 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF ALBERT M. COLEGROVE, STAFF WRITER, 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. Cotecrove. No, sir; I do not. There is always a possibility 
of mistake. I simply don’t know. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. 

tam ZaBLOCKI. Weren’t you advised, Mr. Colegrove, that you have 
e ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. I have been told by one gentleman that he believes 
I made a mistake in that respect. 

Mr. Zastocki. And he was the one who gave you the original in- 
formation ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. He was one of the ones, yes, sir. 

Mr. Zastockr. Knowing that you were in error, would you still 
reply to Mrs. Church’s question as you did? You replied that you 
would have written the articles just as you had in the first instance 
if you were to rewrite them. 
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Mrs. CuurcH. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Zasiocki. Yes. 

Mrs. CxurcH. Perhaps I should say, Mr. Chairman, that I was 
referring at that time to the tenor of the articles without bringing in 
the question of the facts involved. 

Mr. Corxecrove. Thank you. I think you saved me an embarrassing 
answer there. I think the possibility of a mistake is present in any 
human endeavor. 

Mr. Zasiocki., Therefore, you knowingly did not make any mis- 
ae and if you had a chance you would have corrected errors 
in fact ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. Let me go ahead. The thing I am concerned about is 
that you didn’t make more effort to check any possible error. As the 
chairman said, if you had a chance to rewrite them, you would have 
corrected them. You did have a chance. You could have gone to 
the heads of the agencies. If they refused to see you, then your case 
would have been airtight, but you didn’t ask them, “Are or are not 
these things true which I have been told on good authority?” When 
you admittedly made certain mistakes in your facts, how can we be 
a = you didn’t make other mistakes, since they weren’t checked 

y you! 
hat is my point. 

Mr. Coxrxcrove. Well, sir, if you had the time and wanted to go 
into this, and I could find my briefcase, if you want to give me time 
to do some research, I can give you some examples where statements 
which I got from the reliable official authorities in Saigon turned 
out to be in conflict with one another, and therefore I had no great 
assurance I was going to get “the” answer from any one person. 

Mr. Jupp. No, but you area careful reporter. 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. And I am surprised that you didn’t see that if you went 
to them and they refused to see you or refused to give you the evi- 
dence, then you would have a really airtight case for saying that they 
had secret data all locked up and you couldn’t get it. 

But if you didn’t ask them, then the burden of proof is on you. 

Mr. Coteerove., I asked their representatives, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. You ordinarily go to the top if you want to find out. 
You don’t take somebody down in the State Department; you would 
rather talk to the Secretary. You don’t want to talk to Jim Hagerty; 
you want to talk to the President. 

Mr. Correrove. Yes, sir. People would prefer to talk to the Sec- 
retary of Defense, but they often go to the Public Information Di- 
rector. 

Mr. Jupp. I wonder why you didn’t try the top man ? 

Mr. Couecrove., There are several reasons. One, I was not sure I 
would get the correct replies. Second, I felt that the instant I went 
to them I would be persona non grata in Vietnam and, third, I had 
been advised not to go to them by other newspapermen. 

Mr. Jupp. You shouldn't have gone until you got all your data, but 
you were leaving anyway. Your job was finished ! 


Mr. Cotxerove. Yes, sir. I had the job of getting out of Vietnam, 
too. 
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Mr. Jupp. Do you mean the Vietnamese secret police, if there is 
such a thing, might hold you up? 

Mr. Corzcrove. No, sir, there would be the securing of necessary 
exit visas and carrying out your plans to leave. They could be in- 
terfered with. 9 de 

Mr. Zastockt. That is very interesting. Do you maintain you 
would have been detained in Saigon ¢ 

Mr. Cotecrove. I don’t know. 

Mr. Zastocxr. Upon what basis do you make the statement? Have 
others been detained to your knowledge ? 

Mr. Corecrove. I have been told on several occasions by Americans 
of delays in getting their exit visas, yes, sir. 

Mr. Zastocki. That is unusual. 

Mr. Cotxcrove. It certainly is. 

I can’t get back into Vietnam, if you would like to know that. 

Mr. Zan.ockt. Because of action on the part of cur Government? 

Mr. Coxzcrove. No, sir, not this time. It is the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Zas.tocki. Are you surprised ? 

Mr. Corxcrove. No. 

Mr. Jupp. But that still doesn’t answer my query. If you had gone 
to them and they gave you information which was contrary to what 
you had learned and you didn’t believe it was reliable, your case would 
have been stronger. You would have had more influence, if the pur- 
pose really was to improve the program, if you had been able to say, 
“I was informed by members of the American USOM, so and so. I 
went to Mr, Gardiner. I went to the Ambassador. They told me 
something different, I am convinced that the information I got on 
the inside was right.” 

There is a columnist here in town—I won’t mention his name—who 
once printed a nasty thing about me. The next day he called my office 
to find out if it was true. He didn’t even have to get me. My secre- 
tary could tell him that it wasn’t true. 

Well, then he wrote me a little note and apologized. 

Why didn’t he call me the day before he printed it instead of the 
day after? Idon’t know. Perhaps it was because even he, if he found 
out it wasn’t so, couldn’t have printed it. It was a good juicy story. 
It has come up to reflect on me half a dozen times in the perhaps 15 
years since it happened. 

This is the kind of thing I dislike—it is hard to avoid calling it 
something less than fully responsible journalism, I hate to have a 
chain of papers where—from Roy Howard on down—they are friends 
of mine and I have regard for them. I should think your personal 
pride would have caused you to check each of them. 

Mr. Meyer. Dr. Judd, would you yield to me? 

Mr. Jupp. Surely. 

Mr, Meyer. I might say that I have been listed as a member of the 
Friends Society by the Library of Congress and they did not contact 
me and I do not happen to be a member of the Society of Friends. 

Mr. Jupp. There is a little difference between saying you are a 
member of the Society of Friends, which is a compliment, and being 
accused of some other things which are not a compliment. 

Mr. Corzerove. Sir, I know I am not going to convince you—— 

Mr. Jupp. I am only trying to find out why. 
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Mr. Cotxerove. I am not going to convince you of a thing in this 
respect, sir. I just want to state that I believe it would have served 
no useful purpose. 


Now, as to whether or not I did a thorough job, I do want to point 
out that whether or not you are a fearless reporter, or a sensational, in- 
accurate reporter depends a lot of whose ox 1s being gored. 

I went to the Pacific earlier this year and covered the military situ- 
ation out there. I found nothing particularly wrong. I got a letter 
from Gen. Laurance S, Kuter, who was a four-star general at that 
time in command of all Pacific Air Forces. He is now in command 
of all North American Air Defense Commands and he said, “Thank 
you for your excellent letter,” and so forth and so forth. 


It is not often we are afforded the opportunity of seeing the results on a 
national scale of the work of the correspondents who visit us and I believe it 
is of greatest importance that we do have access to this material. Your evalu- 
ation and subsequent report to your readers, the taxpayers, on the manner in 
which we are accomplishing our application becomes a valuable document to any 
commander. Needless to say, I have read your articles with a great deal of 
pleasure. Informative, interesting, and factually correct, they represent high- 
caliber reporting and writing at their very best. 


Do you mind if I submit this for the record, sir? 

Mr. Zasvockt. Are those the articles referring to— 

Mr. Coxrxcrove. Those are other articles about the Pacific. I say 
it depends on what you say and about whom. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I would request that go in the record. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Without objection. 

(The letter is as follows:) 


Paciric Ain FoRcEs, 
U.S. Arr Force, 


March 23, 1959. 
Mr. ALBERT M. COLEGROVE, 


Western Correspondent, Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Bup: Thank you for your excellent letter of March 10, 1959, and the 
clippings you were kind enough to enclose. 

It is not often that we are afforded the opportunity of seeing the results, on 
a national scale, of the work of the correspondents who visit us. And I believe 
it is of the greatest importance that we do have access to this material. Your 
evaluation and subsequent report to your readers—the taxpayers—on the man- 
ner in which we are accomplishing our mission becomes a valuable document 
to any commander. 

Needless to say, I have read your articles with a great deal of pleasure. 
Informative, interesting, and factually correct, they represent high-caliber re- 
porting and writing at their very best. 

Too often the gravity of the situation in the Pacific/Far Dast in the present 
cold war is lost or overshadowed by events in Europe. Your articles will do 
much to enlighten the American people and enable them to bring into proper 
perspective the importance of this part of the world. 

Mr. Walker Stone has my thanks for “putting you on notice” to come out this 
way again. And I do hope that you stay longer. Rest assured that I and my 
staff will make your next visit as pleasant and as profitable as we possibly can. 

Sincerely, 
LAURENCE S. KUTER, 
General, U.S. Air Force, 
Commander in Chief. 


_ Mr. Jupp. This committee has found some things in the military 
in the Pacific area far worse than anything you report from Vietnam,,. 
and we weren’t wearing our “suspicious glasses.” 
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Mr. Corxcrove. I didn’t have any suspicious glasses on when I was 
in the Pacific. 

Mr. Jupp. I think you should have had them on. You ought to find 
out everything wrong that can be found out, but I don’t think you 
should publish anything without checking it. 

You said in your second article that American advisers had their 
instructions and then you said that these instructions, issued from 
Washington and fanatically enforced by the local U.S. brass are: 

Don’t rock the boat. If you don’t like the way things are done, shut up or 
quit. 

That is the end of the quote. Do you know that there are such 
instructions ? 

Mr. Cotxcrove. I was told by a sufficient number of responsible 
people within the American Government in Vietnam that I believe it. 

Mr. Jupp. Have you ever seen those instructions in writing? 

Mr. Cotxcrove. No, but I believe I have suggested some witnesses 
for this committee who could verify that in part. 

Mr. Jupp. Did they say they had seen them in writing, or that 
they were issued from Washington in writing? 

Mr. Cotxcrove. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. If somebody told you there were such instructions, we 
would like to subpena the officials and see if we can find such a set of 
instructions. Did anybody tell you the person or the organization in 
our Government which issued those instructions ? 

Mr. Corxcrove. I understood it was the State Department and ICA 
policy. 

Mr. Jupp. Now, the next question. You reported that— 


A year ago a U.S. group wondered what had happened to some 2,700 vehicles 
given to one branch of the Vietnam Government. 


Were these vehicles given under the U.S. economic aid program ? 

Mr. Coteerove. Surely. I respectfully ask you not to press me on 
that. It involves the identification of a confidential source. I have 
had a letter in the last week saying: 


Stay with it; you are absolutely right on that particular incident and, for 
gosh sakes, don’t identify me. 

Mr. Jupp. I am not asking you where you got the information. I 
am just trying to find out about the vehicles. Were these vehicles 
furnished under the U.S. economic aid program ? 

Mr. Corrcrove. As I understand it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp (reading) : 


A U.S. group wondered what had happened. 


I was going to ask you what U.S. group, but probably that was the 
folks who gave you your information and you would rather not 
identify them. 

Mr. Couecrove. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. Which branch of the Vietnamese Government got these 
vehicles ? 

Mr. Cotxcrove. Iamsorry,sir. I just can’t go into that. 

Mr. Jupp. You can’t even tell us what kind of vehicles they were? 

Mr. Coxtxrcrove. No, sir. 

Mr. Zastock1. Would you be willing to give the information in ex- 
ecutive session ? 
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Mr. Cotxerove. [ am sorry, sir; I would not. 

Mr. Zastockt. How can we then pursue the charge? 

Mr. Coxtxcrove. I will give you the names of the people who did not 
bind me to their confidence. 

Mr. Jupp. With whom we might check ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes. When you go to Vietnam, I think you can 
find that story without too much trouble. 

Mr. Jupp. Do you know how many are still missing out of the 2,700 
vehicles, how many were still missing? 

Mr. Corxcrove. I believe the report says a few dozen were still 
missing after several weeks. 

Mr. Jupp. How do you account for a gap between 2,700 and a few 
dozen? Is it just a mistake in registering something in an inventory, 
a numerical error? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Sloppy administration, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. It wasn’t that they were lost or had been taken away 
and were recovered, but it was just bad bookkeeping ? 

Mr. Corecrove. My impression was that they were lost on the books 
and were eventually accounted for, yes. 

Mr. Jupp. You didn’t want to give the impression that they had 
been stolen ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. No, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. Or had been sold in the black market, or anything of 
that sort ? 

Mr. Cotxcrove. No, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. Just bad inventory ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Maladministration, yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. In your third article, you said some $446,000 of the 
money entrusted to this Major Cuu remains to be unaccounted for 
today. 
oe you any information connecting that money with U.S. aid 

nds? 

Mr. Cotecrove. My original information was that it was in great 
part Vietnamese Government piasters and in small part, U.S. counter- 
part funds. That was the reason I made the point in my opening 
statement that I thought it was drawing a rather fine distinction in 
view of the fact that Mr. Gardiner testified we financed 75 percent 
of the Vietnamese Government budget. 

It is common practice and I think you will agree with me, among 
newspapermen to translate foreign currencies into the equivalent of 
American cash. 

Mr. Jupp. Yes, I think that stating the value of those foreign cur- 
rencies is proper because Americans don’t know how much the piasters 
mean unless you give the equivalent in dollars, but that is somewhat 
different from saying, “shoveling out U.S. cash.” 

It is your impression that they were mixed perhaps then ? 

Mr. Courerove. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. But if they were Vietnam funds, do you think we should 
have the opportunity to open their books for our inspection ? 

Mr. Corecrove. I think any project such as the Radio Vietnam 
project where we were supposed to be advising and counseling them, 
yes, that we should have had some responsibility, should have taken 
some responsibility for seeing where the money went. 
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Mr. Jupp. You don’t go along with the criticism that is always 
being aimed at us within our own country that we put so many strings 
on our aid programs that we thereby defeat them ¢ 

Mr. Cotecrove. No, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. You think we should give aid with strings? 

Mr. Coecrove. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. To make sure that value is received, even if we have 
to more or less impose our will upon a sovereign government ? 

Mr. Coxecrove. No, sir. I think this can be done. I was an 
adviser to a Chinese Nationalist Army unit during the war and we 
exerted considerable influence and control over their administration 
without bullying them. 

Mr. Jupp. Well, I can think of two or three countries where we 
wanted to have devaluation of currency earlier. They thought it 
would be a mistake; it would shake the confidence of the people. So 
we went at it patiently; in some places it took 6 months and in some 
cases a year and a half before we got it done. In the meantime, until 
it was done, we were losing the taxpayers’ money; but if we had gone 
in and said, “You do this right now or else,” we would have gotten out, 
and we would have lost the country as sure as anything. 

Mr. Coircrove. Yes, sir; but I don’t think the administration in 
Vietnam is so self-sufficient that it could argue too strenuously with 
our contention that we were entitled to keep an eye on what was 
going on. 

Mr. Jupp. We can go in and throw our weight around and club 
them over the head. Or, as you yourself said when you were adviser 
to a Chinese unit, you were able, without coercion and without issuing 
dictates, to get done what you wanted done. But you couldn’t have 
done it, do you think, if you had said, “Now, you do this or else”! 
And you didn’t use that method, I'll wager. 

Mr. Cotxrcrove. No, sir; but the implication was there. 

Mr. Jupp. That is right. It is how it is done and the patience and 
persistence with which they are persuaded that this is the wise thing 
to do in their own interests. 

I have no further questions. 

Mr. Zastocki. Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Colegrove, what percentage of information came from Viet- 
namese sources ¢ 

Mr. Coreerove. I will have to make a real rough guess. I would 
say about—you mean the sum of the six articles? 

rs. Courcn. Yes. 

Mr. Corecrove. I would say possibly 40 to 50 percent. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Without asking you to divdion your source, at ap- 
proximately what level did you get it? How near the top were you 
able to go? 

Mr. Catanire, Quite high. Officially—I want to say this so I don’t 

t anybody over in Vietnam in trouble—I went as high as President 

o Dinh Diem, and I had 2% hours with him. 
rs. Cuurcu. Did he intimate any criticism of the program? 

Mr. Corxcrove. He had very little to say in criticism of the pro- 
gram, and that which he did say he asked me to keep off the record. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. But we can have in the record that he did criticize 
the program in some respects, even in a minor way ? 
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Mr. Corxcrove. I can say that he criticized some trends which he 
thought he detected in our aid program; yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. The only other thing that I still am bothered by is 
how you happened to choose Vietnam for your study. I have asked 
that question repeatedly of other witnesses, and I now ask you. Do 
you think it was just an accident that you landed there, and did some- 
ody come to you and arouse your attack? You do not think that 
stories were planted on you? 

Mr. Coxxcrove. Our office for the past several months has had no 
permanent correspondent in the Pacific and since I did have some 
Pacific background, they asked me to go out there. 

Since I am a family man, I said I couldn’t go on a permanent basis, 
but I would go out periodically. Last spring I hit Formosa and 
the Philippines and my plan was to, rather than try to hit 14 coun- 
tries in 28 days, to take one country at a time. I went to Vietnam 
because I had never been there. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Your report on Formosa and the Philippines had 
nothing of this character, did it? 

Mr. Cotrerove. No, ma’am. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Was there a differerice in what you saw or was there 
a difference in purpose of your inquiry ? 

Mr. Corzerove. I am not qualified to say, but I did not spend as 
much time in Formosa or the Philippines as I did in Vietnam. 

Mrs. Crurcu. In other words, you thought that what was hap- 
pening in Vietnam might be characterized as being exclusively 
unique ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. No, I am not sure that that is true. 

Mrs. CuurcH. But you did feel a serious responsibility about re- 
porting—it was not just a desire to get a story, was it ? 

Mr. Corrcrove. No, ma’am. I have been in this business too long 
and I have a comfortable income and a nice family and I would have 
avoided a lot of trouble if I had come back home and said everything 
was fine. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. And you represent a very reputable and much re- 
spected newspaper chain. I am wondering if there is anything else 
Mr. Colegrove would like to volunteer. 

Mr. Coxrerove. No, ma’am. I believe I have covered the field. 

Mr. Zasiockr. I would like the record to show that your letter of 
August 4 concerning phony medical figures and the amount of ill- 
ness, was written after July 30, the date I presented the figures in 
incidence of illness in my remarks. The figures on illnesses and the 
risk of disease I quoted were on the basis of information the subcom- 
mittee received in testimony on July 27, 1959. 

Do you disagree with the figures that I had presented ? 

Mr. Corecrove. No, sir; I don’t disagree with them because I haven’t 
even seen them. 

Mr. Zastocki. You visited USOM projects in Vietnam ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zastockr. Among them, was the Radio Vietnam program ¢ 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zasiock1, You said there were girls excessively hired in Radio 
Vietnam ? 

Mr. Corxcrove. In 1955; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Zasiocki. Your articles are intended to report a present con- 
dition ? 

Mr. Corzcrove. No, sir. 

Mr. Zastocki. Did you visit the USIS library in Vietnam ? 

Mr. Cotxcrove. Not the USIS library in Vietnam; no, sir. I vis- 
ited a Vietnamese library which was sponsored by USIS where they 
gave them a lot of books down in the town of Tan On. 

Mr. Zasiocki1. What was your appraisal of that library ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Substantially rather good. I couldn’t quite under- 
stand why we bothered to transport such novels as “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow” out there, or “Rip Van Winkle.” 

Mr. Zastocki. They have 2-hour siestas? 

Mr. Coxecrove. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zasiocki. You don’t think “Rip Van Winkle” would be inter- 
esting to people who have 2-hour siestas? You didn’t report your 
observations of that particular library ? 

Mr. Coxrecrove. No, sir. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Why didn’t you report some reasonably complimen- 
tary things about the program? It would have given greater cre- 
dence to your articles. 

Mr. Cotxerove. I considered putting something in the articles about. 
the content of the library at Tan On, but decided, because of space 
limitations, I could just get so much in and I couldn’t get it in. 

Mr. Zasitocki. Was any favorable comment on the program edited. 
out of your reports ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. I am just trying to think. I don’t know. 

Mr. Zasiocki. There were things edited out ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Oh, yes. A routine editing job. 

Mr. Zasiocki. You can’t think of anything edited out that was com- 
plimentary to the program ? 

Mr. Cotxcrove. I can’t think of anything offhand, but I couldn’t 
swear that there wasn’t. 

Mr. Zasiocki. The Washington Daily News, contained an editorial 
criticizing the congressional committees for summoning General Wil- 
liams to this country. 

The subcommittee I can assure you, had some very pertinent ques- 
tions to ask General Williams. I think his testimony put the progres 
into greater perspective. I am sure you will agree that half of our 
program is military, and therefore his presence was necessary to get the 
whole picture. 

In retrospect do you agree: If you had checked with Mr. Durbrow 
and Mr. Gardiner before leaving Vietnam you would have avoided 
their coming to the United States? 

Mr. Cotxerove. I do not. 

Mr. Zasxocki. Do you think their long stay here to refute your 
charges is helpful to the program ? 

Mr. Corzcrove. I hope so, sir. 

Mr. Zastocki. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Jupp. I have one last question. You said we have wasted many 
millions of dollars—— 

Mr. Meyer. You didn’t call on me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Mr. Meyer, I am sorry. I did ask if there were any 
other questions. 
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Mr. Meyer. I was a little disturbed but I wouldn’t say completely 
surprised to hear that you were afraid you might not get an exit visa, 
but I am disturbed about it, I must say. Now, you are sure of your 
statement ? 

Mr. Coiecrove. I am sure that I thought there was a possibility; 
yes, Sir. 

: Mr. Meyer. I am quite concerned about the freedom of the press, 
myself. I admit that sometimes they say things that I don’t like, but 
I still don’t think we can limit the freedom of the press. This would 
appear to me, in connection with fg and other things, that this 
is another thing cropping up, and I want to assure you that if you do 
ever want to go back to Vietnam, or anywhere else, if you would send 
me a letter that you wanted to £e and when you wanted to return I 
would like to have it, and I would check into the matter. 

Mr. Cotzerove. I will be very happy to, sir. 

Mr. Meyer. That is all. 

Mr. Zastockt. I understood Mr. Colegrove to say that it wasn’t a 
problem of getting a passport, it is a problem of getting a visa. 

Mr. Meyer. Exit visa. I think I said that. 

Mr. Zasiockr. Any further questions, Mr. Meyer? 

Mr. Meyer. No; thank you. 

Mr. Zastockt. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Colegrove, you say, “We have wasted many millions 
of dollars, and still are.” Do you have any estimate as to how many 
millions we have wasted and how many we still are? I mean the gen- 
eral natureoftheamount. How big a figure? 

Mr. Coxecrove. No, sir; since I didn’t see every facet of our aid 
program there I don’t believe I am qualified to estimate. 

Mr. Jupp. But don’t you think when you write a statement like 
this for the American public, “We have wasted many millions of 
dollars,” that really you owe it to your readers to give an idea as to 
whether it is 1 million or 10 million or 100 million or 500 million or 
something like that? 

Mr. Corecrove. Not unless I can be reasonably sure. I can give 
you some examples of many millions of dollars being wasted, if you 
would like. 

Mr. Jupp. Have you ever totaled them up and figured them up, 
about how much 

Mr. Corzerove. No, sir; because I did not have an opportunity to 
look into every one of the 50 or so projects in Vietnam. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I think that it would be well to have Mr. Colegrove 
present some of the instances that he has mentioned. 

Mr. Corrcrove. I would be happy to give you some of the instances 
I know about. 

Mr. Jupp. That is what we would like to have. I would like to know 
the amount of the waste he has found in a program which amounts 
to something like $180 million a year, asI recall. 

Mr. Corxerove. Not counting the military hardware; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. It is interesting to find out whether the criticisms are of 
projects that amount to 1 percent of the program or 10 percent of the 
program or half of our operations; it is a good deal different to have 
mistakes in 3 percent than it is in 80 percent. Do you agree on that? 
Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir; you are right. 
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Mr. Jupp. I think it would be helpful if you would give us some 
idea of what percentage of our program stinks, according to your 
informants, and so on. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I have been on the committee 9 years and I have 
never heard you use such newspaper vernacular. 

Mr. Jupp. I am coming up in the world. 

Mr. Zastocki. Mr. Colegrove, you need not answer my next ques- 
tion if you don’t care to answer it. Perhaps I shouldn’t even ask you 
the question. Nevertheless, I am concerned over the editorial comment 
that General Williams should not have been “hauled over” to Wash- 
ington to testify. Do you agree with that criticism? On the basis of 
your observation and experience in Vietnam was it unwise or unneces- 
sary to have General Williams testify ¢ 

In other words, do you think the other body and our committee were 
justified in requiring General Williams to come and testify ? 

Mr. Cotrcrove. I would rather not answer that without giving it 
considerable thought. I will be glad to ponder this one out and send 
you a statement, if you want, sir. 

Mr. Zasxtockt. There might have been misadministration of the 
military program, and of defense support. 

Mr. Cotrerove. If you want a horseback opinion, I am not sure it 
was necessary. I would be curious to know just how many people were 
brought here from Vietnam to help answer these charges and just 
how many people have been employed in the ICA and the State De- 
partment turning out the answers to them in the last 2 weeks. 

Mr. Zas.ockr. In my opinion, regardless of the number, it was 
necessary to obtain the facts on the charges you made. It is vital that 
it be established if these charges are true, if they can be substanti- 
ated, and to get the facts.. I think we owe it to the American public 
and to Congress that we obtain a substantiation or an explanation of 
the charges made in your articles. 

Mr. Coxtxerove. I agree with you, sir, but I think the facts are over 
there and not over here. 

Mr. Zastockt. I regret that Mr. Durbrow and Mr. Gardiner must 
be away from their posts as long as they have. The hearings were 
prolonged, due to circumstances beyond the committee’s control. Per- 
sonally I believe Ambassador Durbrow and Mr. Gardiner would be 
serving our country’s interest far better if they were back at their 
jobs in Vietnam. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, we ought to say that this committee in- 
structed those responsible for this operation in Vietnam to give us 
their explanation or story on every single one of the complaints. 

If you made 50 charges and they can come back and prove 25 were 
off base but ignore the others, that isn’t enough. We want to know 
their answer, for us to evaluate, to every single charge, rumor, insin- 
uation, or anything else. 

Mr. Corxcrove. I agree, and I don’t want to get into an argument 
with you over semantics, but I think what you are asking for is their 
replies, and not their answers, unless I am mistaken. 

Mr. Jupp. I wish you would enlighten me on the semantics. What 
do you mean ? 

Mr. Corecrove. All right, I will stand on that, sir. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Jupp. Well, you are speaking in conundrums, and I don’t know 
what you mean. What is the difference? Do you mean that we 
shouldn't be satisfied with just what they write back, but we should 
be satisfied only with the evidence on the various operations? 

Mr. Coxtecrove. Yes, sir; 1 think that you have to go out there to 
get the answers. 

Mr. Jupp. If that is what you mean by “answers,” that is what we 
want. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Do you maintain it is impossible for Washington to 
have the answers? 

Mr. Coxecrove. I think that you must go there and make an on- 
the-spot investigation to get all the answers that you want; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. Well, the General Accounting Office is engaged in that. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Would you be willing, Mr. Colegrove, to let us have 
any list of sources which we can check ? 

{r. Cotecrove. I can certainly give you the sources where I am not 
bound by any oath of confidence. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Would we be able to get the proper information 
from those sources ? 

Mr. Coxxcrove. I think they could direct you to other sources. 

Mr. Zasiockt. When the study mission will go to Vietnam they 
would appreciate having the leads that you can supply. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I think Mr. Colegrove is a responsibility to himself 
and to the committee and to the country, to give us every source that 
he can give us. We have otherwise no way to present the problems or 
the accusations to the officials who might want to have a chance to 
answer them. 

Mr. Cotecrove. I will do everything I can to be helpful. 

Mr. Zasvocki. Mr. Colegrove, you will supply for the record the 
amount of waste in the aid programs; percentagewise, that is? 

Mr. Cotearove. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Further, you will give your studied opinion as to 
whether it was necessary to call General Williams to testify ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ZaBiocki. The committee will go into executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 4:50 p.m., the committee proceeded in executive 
session. ) 

Note: During the hearing several witnesses testified on the work, activities, 
and conduct of Mr. Scott. These references to his personal qualities have been 
omitted from the printed hearings. 

Mr. Zasiocki. We shouldn’t keep Mr. Colegrove too long as we will 
go immediately into executive session. 

I believe we should explain the ground rules of our executive ses- 
sion. I regret that I failed to advise Mr. Scott of committee executive 
session rules. I am sure he then would not have made certain state- 
ments. There is no point in having an executive session if, after the 
executive session, a witness makes statements that the committee mem- 
bers are unable to make to the press. 

Mr. Scott made statements to the press regarding his testimony in 
executive session that were not made in executive session. 

Your statements made in executive session are absolutely in confi- 
dence. Any time you want to make a statement and don’t even want 
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a record made please advise and the clerk will not record your 
remarks. If requested the question will be eliminated as well. 

Mr. Jupp. And it ought to be added, none of this will be published 
without his consent. 

Mr. Zastockr. The entire transcript is available for your correction, 
as a matter of fact. To correct for grammatical mistakes. Further, 
if there is sufficient cause you may delete any part of your testimony. 

Mr. Jupp. Sometimes we scratch out a whole interchange of three 
or four pages. 

Mr. Zastockt. In so doing, you will have to advise the staff so 
that the member who has a colloquy with you would be advised. 

Mrs. Cuurcnu. Does the witness correct the transcript first, before 
we do? 

Mr. Jupp. It is done simultaneously. 

Mr. Zasiockt. If there is any discrepancy, the staff catches it and 
advises both parties. 

Mr. Colegrove will you make available to the committee the names 
of those who informed you of misadministration in our aid program ? 

Mr. Cotrcrove. Yes. I can give you a small list of names of people 
to whom I made no promises that I would not reveal their names. 
It will be a small list, but I think that you will find that this thing 
snowballs when you get over there. 

Mr. Zastockt. One of the individuals you suggested, Mr. Scott, 
testified before this subcommittee. A staff member had a conference 
with Mr. McIntosh. Mr. Gade was testifying in the Senate the same 
day the subcommittee heard Mr. Scott. Because of the heavy sched- 
ule I am sure you will agree it would be impossible to have Mr. Gade 
testify before this committee today. 

With regard to your inquiry of the other day whether this sub- 
committee has a transcript of the Senate hearings, the answer is 
“No.” We might ask the Senate for Mr. Gade’s testimony before 
that body. 

Are there questions of Mr. Colegrove in executive session ? 

Dr. Judd? 

Mr. Jupp. I think the main thing is to get the information as to 
people to interview. Probably they wouldn’t come and volunteer 
because they are generally afraid of public officials, whether in the 
legislative or executive branch. 

You may not realize that folks downtown generally regard us 
up here as the enemy rather than the fellows in Moscow. We are 
not carrying any torch for them any more than they generally go out 
of their way to defend Members of Congress. 

I wish you would say something about each one. 

Mr. Cotrcrove. I have a small list here, some of whom you are 
already familiar with. 

I respectfully suggest that you see Mr. Gonder because I think 
Mr. Gonder has been much maligned. As I said at the open hearing, 
I don’t consider myself a character witness for him, but I can’t be- 
lieve that this gentleman would be so vociferous if he didn’t feel he 
had a legitimate complaint and that his background would stand 
investigation. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Zasiocxr. Mrs. Church. 
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Mrs. Cuurcn. What is your impression of Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Cotecrove. I believe he is a man who has been under terrific 
pressure. I believe he is a highly tense individual and that he was 
subject to a multitude of frustrations over there, but that he is none- 
theless an intelligent man and a perceptive man and a man who prob- 
ably knows more about Radio Vietnam than anybody else since he has 
been there for 4 years dealing with their problems. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Did he seem to be under pressure when you saw him? 

Mr. Cotzerove. When I saw him in Saigon ? 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Yes. 

Mr. Cotkcrove. Not as bad as now, but he too has been away from 
his family and he has been under terrific pressure. 

I suggest you try to get Mr.Gade. Mr. Gade was his direct superior. 
He had 10 years’ honorable service in ICA and retired last December. 

I am not sure everything he says will dovetail perfectly, but I think 
you will get a better idea of Scott’s competence by talking to Gade. 

Mr. Zastocki. You saw the report Mr. Scott prepared for the period 
1955 to 1958 ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Did the report impress you ? 

Mr. Corxcrove. I thought it was an extraordinarily well written 
report. Certainly it was written by a man who had an excellent com- 
mand of the English language. 

Mr. Zasiockt. I remember it was a long report. 

Mr. Cotrecrove. It was a long report. 

Mr. Zastockt. A rambling report. 

Mr. Corecrove. I didn’t look at all the appendixes but his narrative 
= was pretty clear and easy to follow, I thought. 

Mr. Zasxockt. I noted much of the material in your articles almost 
verbatim from his report. 

However, in open session you advised the subcommittee he was not 
your sole informant on Radio Vietnam. 

Mr. Corecrove. That is right. I had heard many things about Ra- 
dio Vietnam from Role within USOM. Ultimately this led me to 
Mr. Seott. What Mr. Scott had to say jibed almost perfectly with 
what I had heard from other persons. 

Mr. Scott made his report available to me and I did take many notes 
ge him, but I didn’t accept his word solely as the last word on Radio 

letnam. 

Mrs. Courcn. Mr. Colegrove, it was intimated at one of the hearings 
that you had been directed to Mr. Scott by someone who represented 
the United Press. 

Mr. Coxxerove. I think the United Press man took me out to Mr. 
Scott’s house, but. as I recall it was at my request. 

_ Mrs. Cuurcn. Now, did he share any of this feeling of yours regard- 
ing the administration of our aid ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes; he did. 

Mr. ZapLock1. Was the United Press representative’s name Mr. 
Bernstein ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. No; Mr. Brix, Dale Brix. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Meyer. For the same reason we don’t like a lot of stories we 
read in the papers here about Congress and important issues all the 
time. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Did anyone suggest this series of articles to you? 

Mr. Corxcrove. No. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I have made the point repeatedly in these hearings 
that the Ambassador and the ICA Administrator are not the men who 
were there at the time when the circumstances which you reported 
were developing, 

Do you think the things were better or worse before the present 
adininistration ? 

Mr. Coieerove. My impression is that they were not too good then 
and are not too good now. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Why ? 

Mr. Coteerove. Poor administration and poor judgment. 

Mr. Jupp. Has there been any improvement ? 

Mr. Corrcrove. I really can’t say, Dr. Judd, because I wasn’t there 
before. 

Mr. Jupp. But the people who were there and talked to you, do 
they think Gardiner is better or worse than Barrows ? 

Mr. Correrove. I heard the comment several times and I give you 
this only as hearsay: They did not like Barrows at all and they 
thought that Mr. Gardiner was honest, but not competent. 

Mr. Jupp. Did they think that Barrows was not honest, or that he 
was devious or what? 

Mr. Correcrove. Well, I heard many things about Mr. Barrows and I 
hesitate to even put them on the closed record. 

Mr. Jupp. We will take them off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Cuurcn. One thing that bothers me, Mr. Chairman, is that 
before Mr. Colegrove, I was expecting from the description given of 
Rue Catinat, and the ability of people to hoodwink, that Mr. Cole- 
grove was one of those simple people who sits with a pen in his hand 
and allows himself to be pumped full with this kind of story. 

I must say, Mr. Colegrove himself today has convinced me of at least 
his mental alertness, if I may put it like that; and also of the fact that 
he certainly could not against his will be taken in. I do not believe 
that he would yield to anything like that. 

Mr. Jupp. I don’t think anybody ever suggested there was any lack 
of sincerity. I don’t think he was as good a journalist in this case as 
he ought to have been. 

Mr. Zastockt. The greatest concern about the articles was not the 
articles themselves but the style, the headlines, the sensationalism. 

When the entire articles are read, they are not too convincing. 
esta by your own evaluation in the articles the program is not a 

asco. 

The 2,700 vehicles were cut down to a couple dozen unaccounted for. 

To continue the testimony—may the committee have the rest of the 
names, if you will, sir. 

Mr. Corrcrove. I would suggest that you see Jim Wild, who is with 


the Associated Press, and also is Time magazine’s correspondent over 
there. 
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Mrs. CuurcH. Would he be free to talk to us? 

Mr. Cotrerove. I think he would be willing to talk to you on an 
off-the-record basis. 

(Names supplied the subcommittee by Mr. Colegrove have been 
deleted. ) 

Mr. Jupp. Do you have any more? 

Mr. Cotxerove. No, sir; that is it. 

I believe that will give you an awfully good start. 

Have you received that USOM comptroller’s report on the refugee 
fund from those gentlemen ? 

Mr. Jupp. The one to which you referred in your statement today ! 

Mr. Coueerove. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. No, I haven’t seen it. 

Mr. Meyer. What did you find out about the Stanvac Co. while you 
were there? Did you hear anything about that ? 

Mr. Cotrearove. No, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. Did you find evidence of corruption or even what you 
felt were credible stories regarding actual corruption in our American 
staff ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. I heard many rumors, but I could come nowhere 
near substantiating them. 

I think on the face of it, some of the big irregularities that Mr. 
Gonder spoke about would bear investigation. 

Mr. Jupp. Somebody gets a kickback for giving a contract to some- 
one ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. The other day I went out to interview Ambassador 
Chuong, the Ambassador from Vietnam, and we had an extremely 
pleasant talk. He said at that time, “Well, how could anybody take 
any money? These are credits involved.” 

There are great quantities of things being bought and there is ob- 
viously the chance of a kickback in something like that, and when I 
said, “Isn’t that possible?” he said it was possible. 

Mr. Jupp. Take this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jupp. I can see how they might say, “Well, the soldier is away 
from home. If he has to go a to his home precinct to vote, he 
can’t get: back, so we will allow him to vote wherever he is.” 

It probably started in good faith, but there are always people who 
can see the possibilities for multiple voting. 

The Chinese Communists in 1944 were telling me how they had 
democratic elections. 

I said, “How do the people vote when they can’t read and write?” 

“We have a system of beans. They drop a bean into this bowl or 
into that. bowl.” 

I said, “Does somebody watch? If it is in public, you don’t think 
anybody is going to put a bean into the wrong bowl if he wants to 
live, do al And if it is secret, well, we have Americans who could 
get a whole bowlful of beans out of their sleeve in the bowl of their 
choice. 

This was their democratic election process. 

Mr. Zastocki. Has anyone else a question of Mr. Colegrove? 

Mrs. Cuurcu, No, except that I would like to know if Mr. Cole- 
grove has any second, third, or fourth thought as to some way by 
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which our investigation could be helped. Such inquiry will have to 
be a very brief one and will have to be intensified. 

Mr. Coxrcrove. I am hoping to get on a vacation this week and 
a a lot of thought to it, and sit down, and any material I don’t 
think I have covered or anything that I haven’t thought of up to now, 
that will be useful to you, I will get to you. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I am sure that you appreciate our difficulty. I have 
read through these articles twice. But to pin down something which 
could be investigated is very difficult. 

Mr. Couecrove. Yes, ma’am, it is. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. From the point of view of investigation, it is almost 
impossible to check on your articles. 

If you could present us with certain instances on which you would 
like to have us check, instances which would substantiate what you 
have said, it would be very helpful to you as well as to the committee. 

Mr. Cotxcrove. Surely. 

I realized that weakness when I wrote them, that I was dealing 
with a situation that, frankly, I hadn’t dealt with before. One where 
it was something I couldn’t back up with names, dates, and addresses 
of sources. 

I had to depend so much on Frank Gonder, because he was the one 
man willing to come forward and stick his neck out. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Do you not think that you could have said that you 
heard rumors of this or that, without passing your own judgment 
on a case where you could not publish the proof for the accusation? 
You really believe what you have written ? 

Mr. Cotxcrove. Yes, ma’am; I do. I threw out a lot more than 
I put in. 

fr. Meyer. This actually has been a point that has concerned me 
ever since I have been here. I feel that our committee actually should 
have its own independent staff that should be in the field most—part 
of it in the field most of the time doing this work for us. 

We rely too much entirely on the words and reports of the State 
Department and, naturally, as Mr. Colegrove says in his report, they 
are going to paint it for us the way they want it painted. 

Mr. Corrcrove. Mr. Gade will tell you, I believe, that while he was 
in charge of the Far East mass media communications here in Wash- 
ington, in order to get a correct report from Scott in the field as to 
what was going on, he had to have Scott writing personal letters to his 
home address here in Washington, because Scott couldn’t get them 
through the echelons to Gade. 

Mr. Jupp. Gade was not in Vietnam; he was in Washington? 

Mr. Corecrove. Yes. 

He might have some interesting facts for you if you want to stop 
in Indonesia, too. 

Mr. Jupp. I wasn’t going to say this, but the thing I was disap- 
pointed about most in your articles was the fact that you drew your 
conclusions before presenting the evidence, which used to be called 
McCarthyism by your journalistic people. They denounced him for 
announcing, “The man is guilty. We will now proceed with the trial.” 
I thought you weakened yourself by following the same procedure. 

Maybe that is good journalism. I don’t know anything about it. 
Maybe that was necessary to attract readers. But in the first article 
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there are about 10 short paragraphs of verdict, and you get down to 
about the 15th before any evidence whatsoever is presented; and, even 
when I got to that, I felt that the mountain had labored and brought 
forth a mouse. he} 

I don’t mean this in a harsh sense, but that. was my honest criticism 
of the articles and I was disappointed in them. I talked to your boss, 
Walker Stone, and he said, “I know this guy; he has worked for me 
for 20 years; he is straight as a string and he is reliable, and you know 
me.” i still was disappointed. It was the kind of thing I condemned 
when Joe McCarthy did it, and I think it is equally wrong for news- 
papermen to do it—or at least unwise. 

Mr. Coxecrove. I understand your criticism perfectly and I will 
admit, as I say, this was a situation I hadn’t run into before. Because 
I had 20 years with this outfit, I felt, “Well, here is where I have to 
put my own neck on the line,” and I did. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Well now, could it be said that part of your failure 
to substantiate the editorializing is due to the fact that you are hold- 
ing back material which you felt you could not mention, or have you 
put in here practically what you had ? 

Mr. Corzarove. I am holding it back and I am restricted from iden- 
tifying precisely—for example, in the case of the vehicles—what 
branch of government I am talking about, even. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. What is that vehicle story? Iam not familiar with 
it, Mr. Colegrove. 

Mr. Corecrove. Well, it is simply that one branch of the Vietnamese 
Government was called on to account for some 2,700 vehicles. 

Mr. Jupp. Which we had furnished them ? 

Mr. Corecrove. Yes. As I recall it, that after some period there 
was still several hundred missing. We then prodded them again. 
We finally got it down to a few dozen missing. I gave it as an illus- 
tration not of chicanery but of sloppy administration. On both the 
parts of the Vietnamese and the Americans. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Mr. Colegrove, it was called to the attention of 
some of us that the Scripps-Howard chain has some information re- 
garding Vietnam which would make your reports look like a Sunday 
a picnic. The report is that the paper has not published every- 
thing. 

ould you advise this committee what is the unpublished informa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Corzecrove. I wish I knew. 

Mr. Jupp. Put it the other way: Are you holding back? And if 
So, is it because you have more information that is so hot that it would 
blow the Diem government or our Government out of the water? 
Or are you holding back because you can’t reveal your sources? 

Mr. CoLEcRove. Sistaan I can’t reveal my sources and because I 
don’t feel, as a responsible reporter, I can substantiate it sufficiently. 

Mr. Jupp. There is a lot more dirt that you heard or that you think 
probably is true, but you couldn’t prove it well enough to put it in 
your stories ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Cotrcrove. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Zastocki. Then it is unsubstantiated charges that were with- 
held and not published. 

Mr. Cotzerove. I don’t know, but it could be. 
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Mrs. Cuurcn. Is there not a lot in the Philippines that you could 
have found ¢ 

Mr. Cotrcrove. The aid program in the Philippines is compara- 
tively small and I didn’t spend much time there, but I will say one 
thing, the people I met in the Embassy at the Philippines impressed 
me as pretty capable people, from Ambassador Bohlen on down. 

Mr. Zastocki. Are there any other questions? Thank you very 
much, Mr. Colegrove. 

(Mr. Colegrove was excused.) 

Mr. Zastocki. We will now continue in executive session and will 
hear from the executive branch witnesses. The first witness will be 
Mr. Gerald Winfield, Chief of the Communications Media Staff of 
ICA. Will you identify yourself, Mr. Winfield. 


STATEMENT OF GERALD F, WINFIELD, CHIEF, COMMUNICATIONS. 
MEDIA STAFF, ICA, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Wrinrtevp. I am Gerald F. Winfield. I am Chief of the Com- 
munications Media Staff of ICA here in Washington. I was the first 
program officer in Saigon, in 1950, for the first 7 months of this pro- 

m. I was the third officer to arrive in Saigon, as a matter of fact. 
hen I went to Burma: for 2144 years and then I have been here in 
Washington for 6 years. I am the person here in Washington who is 
responsible for radio, film, and other aid in the field of helping these: 
countries develop their communications complexes and their ability 
to communicate both technical and other types of information and 
knowledge to their people. 

Mr. Zastocxr. Did you succeed Mr. Gade? 

Mr. Winrievp. Mr. Gade was under my supervision. 

Mr. Zasrockt. He was under your supervision ? 

Mr. WinrrEvp. For the last 6 years; yes, sir. 

Mr. Zastockt. Mr. Gade left the service in December ? 

Mr. Wrxrtetp. Yes, sir; on disability retirement. He was injured 
during World War II and then during one period of time the records 
show that he had quite a series of serious illnesses and during these: 
last years he has had an increasing—he has had a stocking effect. 

Last fall this stocking effect began to appear around his midriff 
and he was getting a good deal of pain and soon. His private doctor 
advised him that he had grounds, with his war record and so on, for 
disability retirement, and when he stated that he wished to retire on 
this disability grounds, we proceeded. 

Mr. Zastockt. Were you the official who decided to recall Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Wrnrretp. Yes, sir; I was the person who made that decision. 

Mr. Zantockr. Have you any further plans for him? 

Mr. Winrtevp. He is in here under RIF notice. His period of 
service under the RIF will be complete at the end of this month and 
we have no further plans for him. 

Mr. Zastockt. Will he be subject to disability pension ? 

Mr. Wrinrrevp. No; Mr. Scott will not be. 

Mr. Jupp. On what basis could you recall him ? 

Mr. Wrnrietp. I was in Saigon in May of this year for a 4-day 
visit. When I arrived there I was told by Mr. Seott’s supervisors 
that he had been missing a great deal of time from his work, that he 
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was reporting that he was being persecuted and being blamed for 
the problems and difficulties that were involved with the Radio Viet- 
nam project. 

So I spent almost half of the time that I was in Saigon with him, 
with Mr. Scott, and on Mr. Scott’s problem. 

As another part of the work I was doing there I had a long con- 
versation with Mr. Buu Tho who is the director of Radio Vietnam, 
the Vietnamese director of Radio Vietnam. 

I asked him in the course of this conversation if Mr. Scott’s services 
were still needed, or if what he had been doing was taken care of 
otherwise. He said he no longer needed Mr. Scott’s services and so 
we abolished Mr. Scott’s job in order to bring him home as promptly 
as possible, when we discovered this basic situation. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. What will happen to him ¢ 

Mr. Wrnrietp. He will complete his RIF period and be dropped 
from the Government service. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Is hea veteran ? 

Mr. Wrnrtetp. I do not know. 

Mr. Jupp. Why was he chosen to write the history of the Radio 
Vietnam program ? ' 

Mr. Winrievp. He wasn’t chosen to write the history of the Radio 
Vietnam program. In our general practice, our technicians write 
summaries of their experience. He is getting along toward the time 
of completing his second tour of duty with us in Saigon. He volun- 
teered to write this history. 

Mr. Jupp. His other work had slackened off and he wasn’t busy? 

Mr. Wrnrievp. He wrote this last year, in 1958—1 suppose this is 


so, I don’t know. I wasn’t out there and don’t know why. 
Mr. Jupp. He volunteered to write it and you assigned it to him? 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR Z. GARDINER, DIRECTOR, USOM, 
VIETNAM 


Mr. Garpiner. No; it was not assigned to him. He suggested this 
to Mr. Melody, who is the present chief of his division. They agreed 
it would be a good idea. That was as of the summer, or spring, 
perhaps, of 1958. It was the summer, and he completed it in the 
autumn. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Can you clarify the discrepancy of testimony on the 
towers? 

Mr. Wrxrre. I think we have a complete explanation of the radio 
towers. The only place where there was a mystery about these towers 
was in Mr. Scott’s mind. One of the amazing things is that he could 
have been in this program as long as he has been and still not know 
how the money matters are handled. Although he may be forgiven 
for this, because he was out there as a radio programing officer and 
he was there primarily to handle that phase of the program. We 
recruited him because he spoke French and because he had worked 
at one time with the Voice of Free Europe in France and had been 
an effective and reputable radio man. 

Mr. Meyer. Do you have copies of his efficiency ratings? 

Mr. WinriEtp. No, sir; 1.don’t have copies. Mi 

Mr. Garprner. I would like to make this statement at this time, 
that the last efficiency rating was dated March 1958. 
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Mr. WinFre.p. The new ones are just coming in, you see. 

Mrs. Courcu. What was the efficiency rating ? 

Mr. Garorner. Mrs. Church, the regulations prohibit, most re- 
spectfully, us from giving it out. 

Please excuse me. Most respectfully, I can’t do that. 

Mr. Wrivrievp. There is a constitutional problem. 

Mr. Jupp. I am sure you know all this: He claims that his report 
was turned down by his superior, whoever it was in Saigon, who 
said, “This is too pessimistic, and we will not forward it to Wash- 


ington.” 
Tels “What do you mean by pessimistic? Do you mean things 
had been done too badly, or too pessimistic regarding the future?” 

He said, “both.” 

Is it true our people refused to forward his report ? 

Mr. Garprner. I would like to speak to that, if I may. I think it 
is not true. We have a statement to that effect from Mr. Melody. 
He was unaware of the report until the articles became available to 
us 


Mr. Jupp. Did he forward them to you? 
Mr. Garpiner. We got them since these stories were made available 
to us. 

Mr. Jupp. Why wasn’t it forwarded earlier ? 

Mr. Garprner. Because Mr. Scott had it in his safe. It was ar- 
ranged to have this typed for Mr. Scott by one of the secretaries. All 
the copies were in Mr. Scott’s safe. Mr. Scott, before he left Saigon— 
and that was early July 

Mr. WinrteLp. No, the 27th of June. 

Mr. Garptner. He asked the secretary to get him one of the copies. 
She got one of the copies and left the others in the safe. Then she 
went to Hong Kong and it took us a little time to trace this particular 
document, but we finally got the story from her. 

Ambassador Dursrow. It was not completely documented. It was 
never finished. He talks in the document about annexes never done, 
and he did not complete it or submit it to anyone. That is our record, 
and we checked it very carefully. 

Mr. Zastockt. Mr. Scott advised the committee that by mutual 
agreement with Mr. Melody, the report was not sent to Washington, 
and all copies destroyed except the one he kept as a souvenir. 

Mr. Garptner. That cannot be correct, because we have the copies. 

Mr. Winrtevp. This happened the day he left the office. Our tele- 
gram from the field states that when he got the one copy which is 
evidently the one that he showed to Mr. Colegrove, which must have 
been sometime between the 16th and 27th of June, this year—and when 
the girl asked him “What shall we do with the other copies?” he said, 
“destroy them.” 

Mr. J upp. He told us he thought they all were destroyed, but he 
gave the impression they were destrayed by you folks. 

Mr. Garptner. They were not destroyed, sir. They were found 
by us toward the end of July. 

Mr. Jupp. In his safe out there? 

Mr. Garprner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winrtep. In the office, in his file, in our offices. 


apo 
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Mr. Meyer. Do you mean he never turned the report in, then? 

Mr. Wrvrievp. He never officially completed or submitted the 
report. When he got ready to leave, after he got his RIF notice 
on the 22d of June, this year, he went and asked the typist, who had 
typed six copies of it, to give him one copy. She asked him “What 
shall I do with the others!” He said “Destroy them.” He took his 
one copy and left. She did not destroy the other copies. 

Mr. Zastockt. Is there any violation of Government regulations 
to keep a copy of a report & 

Mr. Wiyrrev. No, sir; I wouldn’t consider this was a violation of 
any regulations. This document was never classified. He asked that 
it be kept in a classified manner and not be shown around, because 
he was naming names in it. But it was not classified until you put 
a classification on it. 

Mr. Garprner. Please let me clarify that. Mr. Scott said “This 
document should be classified because I am betraying confidence,” but 
he never got around to classifying it. 

Mr. Jupp. What does he have to do to classify it? 

Mr. Garprner. He has to put a stamp on it, “Confidential.” The 
drafter has that responsibility and he never fulfilled that respon- 
sibility. 

Se dees. Who owns a document prepared by a man on Govern- 
ment time, is it his private property or the Government’s? 
ian Garprner. I think it is the Government’s property. It must 

, SIP. 

Mr. Jupp. Can he properly release that document to somebody 
else ? 

Mr. Meyer. Of course, his testimony was different. I think he 
said he submitted the report. 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. 

Mr. Winrtevp. Our cable from the field says he never did submit 
the report. 

Mr. Jupp. He said twice that they—haven’t you seen his testimony ? 

Mr. Wrinrtetp. No. 

Mr. Zastockt. Let’s return to the towers. Who is wrong and who 
is right? 

Mr. Winrtevp. The explanation is very simple. The towers were 
first requested and agreed to in a document signed February 15, 1955 
which I have here before me and we will be glad to put a copy of 
it into the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Supplied herewith is a copy of project agreement between FOA and the 
pag of Vietnam for project No. 030-92-006, signed February 15, 1955 

Saigon. 

The document refers to assistance given in the field of information and propa- 
ganda, including that supplied to Radio Vietnam. 

Attention is called to annex C “Plan D’Action Du Project 030-92-006” which 
sets forth the Ministry of Information’s estimates of their needs for the year 
1954-55. On page 3 of this annex the only two items budgeted for Radio Viet- 
ham appear; namely, purchase and installation of 14 radio towers—estimated 
cost 1,100,000 piasters. Diverse expenses for cables, antennes, etc, 110,000. 

Attention is also called to the document “Standard Provisions for Project 
Se Release of funds, financial, and progress reporting will be made 
as follows: 

1. Provides for the setting up of an advance of 1,325,000 piasters in two 
phases; namely, 1 million piasters the first month and 325,000 piasters the 
second month. 
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2. On the 15th of the second month and the 15th of each month thereafter a 
report for the previous month should contain the list of items, including copies 
of bids and invoices of all commodities purchased. 

It is to be noted that the total amount of money budgeted under this agree- 
ment in loeal currencies amounted to 18,850,000 piasters,.and that the advance 
listed above was against this whole sum, not just the 1,210,000 budgeted for 
Radio Vietnam. 

This document is, therefore, the origin of the “mysterious” 14 towers. Against 
this budgeted item 10 radio towers were actually purchased in 1956. Details 
on the purchase of these towers have already been supplied the committee. 


GERALD F. WINFIELD, 
Chief, Communications Media Staff. 
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Annex A covers background and necessary reports made part of this project 
agreement. 

Annex B covers changes to standard provisions of Project Agreement. 

Annee C covers modifications to original plan of action for project and hereby 
made part of the agreement as applicable. 


ANNEX A 


BACKGROUND 


This project proposal recommends utilization of 645,000 U.S. dollars for 
FY ’55 to cover commodities, participants, and technical assistance required to 
sustain the Information program in Vietnam. This is a continuing project which 
was initiated in June 1951 under project VIII-VP-12, then in December 1953 
changed to VILI-VP-33, which has continued until the present change over to 
Operations Blueprint. Dollar aid through FY °54 totalled 1,633,900. 

This project combines FOA dollar commodities and technical assistance for the 
purpose of supplying audiovisual support to the Vietnamese government in the 
form of mobile units, motion picture projectors, photographic laboratories, elec- 
tronic equipment, etc. 

From 1951 thru 1954, 800 community listening sets have been purchased, four 
radio transmitters have been installed ; 17 mobile units and 400 generators have 
been placed in service ; 250 mobile unit operators have been trained ; 25 informa- 
tion halls have been equipped with address systems; technical on-the-job training 
has been given to personnel in photography, radio repair, silk screen processing 
and film work; 170 information agents, 50 artists, 32 silk screen specialists. 
Forty-five TA’s have received training abroad, among which were 14 motion 
picture technicians. Approximately 30,000,000 pieces of graphic material have 
been printed and distributed. 

In FY °55 this project is being extended and enlarged to provide essential audio- 
visual aid to the Ministry as a means of winning the elections in FY ’56. In- 
service training in photo, motion picture, radio and silk screen graphics is being 
stepped up and expanded. Three photographic laboratories are being installed ; an 
additional 50 mobile units, including 15 small motor-scooter type are to be imple 
mented in areas hitherto inaccessible. Information agents are being trained to 
work with Vietnamese Army psychological warfare teams in specialized sectors; 
400 more community listening sets with generators will be installed in non- 
electrified areas, thus increasing the listening audience to about one million 
people ; 100 tape recorders are on FR for use in information halls, mobile units 
and provincial information centers ; 400 additional public address systems are on 
FR, which will also be placed in information halls, pagodas, marketplaces— 
any place where people congregate. 

In 1956, this project will be geared for a “go-for-broke” all-out effort to win 
the elections. It will assist the Ministry of Information in becoming a well- 
integrated arm of the government whereby vital information is disseminated from 
top level of government down to the “rice roots” level. This education of the 
people in all government activities and how those activities affect their general 
welfare is aimed to create popular support and assist the national aspiration for 
a Vietnam free from Communist control. 

To achieve these aims additional mobile units, community listening sets with 
generators, public address systems, motion picture projectors and tape recorders 
will be provided. Inservice training will be continued in photo, graphics, motion 
picture and radio, so as to provide trained technicians to maintain and operate 
equipment. More radio repair shops will be instituted to maintain the increasing 
number of community listening sets and other audiovisual apparatus. 


STANDARD PROVISIONS FOR PROJECT AGREEMENTS 


The Vietnamese Government agencies which are a party to this agreement 
authorize the FOA to issue and amend Project Implementation Order’s required 
to implement this project without specific approval or signature of these PIO’s, 
provided the PIO’s do not deviate significantly from the Project Proposal. In 
the event a Project Implementation Order-Commodities is to be issued with a 
code value more than 20% in excess of the corresponding value shown in the 
Project Proposal, specific approval of the PIO/C by the American Economic Aid 
Agency for United States Aid will be obtained before the PIO/C is issued. 
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Release of funds, financial and progress reporting will be made as follows: 

1. Funds in the amount of 1,325,000$IC, broken down as follows: (Phase I~ 
1,000,000$IC ; Phase II—325,000$IC) piasters shall be released for the first two 
months for salary, commodities, and/or contracts. 

2. On the 15th of the second month and the 15th of each month thereafter a 
report for the previous month containing the following shall be submitted for 
additional release of funds: 

(a) Progress made in the project. 
(b) Copies of bids and invoices of all commodities purchased. 
(c) Certified copy of breakdown of salary payments made. 
(d) Estimate of funds required for following month. 
(e) Balance of funds on hand. 
8. Distribution of reports: 
(a) USOM Controller—one copy. 
(b) USOM Chief of Program Support Division—two copies. 
(c) USOM Program Division (without bids or invoices attached). 

“Paragraphs I, J, K, and L of the Standard Provisions on the reverse hereof 
are hereby deleted and paragraphs I, J, K, and L appearing in Annex B sub- 
stituted in lieu thereof.” 

ANNEX B 


Project Agreement—Standard Provisions 


I. (1) If FOA, and any public or private organization financed by FOA con- 
ducting operations hereunder in the cooperating country, is, under the 
laws, regulations or administrative procedures of the cooperating country, liable 
for customs duties and import taxes on commodities imported into the cooperat- 
ing country for purposes of carrying out this project agreement, the cooperating 
agency will pay such duties and taxes unless exemption is otherwise provided 
by any applicable international agreement. 

(2) If any personnel (other than citizens and residents of the cooperating 
country), whether U.S. Government employees, or employees of public or 
private organizations under contract with, or individuals under contract with, 
FOA, the cooperating agency or any agency authorized by the cooperating agency, 
who are present in the cooperating country to provide services which FOA has 
agreed to furnish or finance under this project agreement, are, under the laws, 
regulations or administrative procedures of the cooperating country, liable 
for income and social security taxes with respect to income upon which they are 
obligated to pay income or social security taxes to the Government of the United 
States of America, for property taxes on personal property intended for their 
own use, or for the payment of any tariff or duty upon personal or household 
goods brought into the cooperating country for the personal use of themselves 
and members of their families (not including such personal or household goods 
as may be sold by any such personnel in the cooperating country), the cooperat- 
ing agency will pay such taxes, tariff, or duty unless exemption is otherwise 
provided by any applicable international agreement. 

J. Any personnel (other than citizens and residents of the cooperating coun- 
try), whether U.S. Government employees, or employees of public or 
private organizations under contract with, or individuals under contract with, 
FOA, the cooperating agency or any agency authorized by the cooperating 
agency, who are present in the cooperating country to provide services which 
FOA has agreed to furnish or finance under this project agreement shall be 
subject to the approval of the cooperating agency and FOA, and shall be under 
the general direction of the Director of the FOA Mission to the cooperating 
country. 
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K. In the event that any commodity is furnished to the cooperating agency,,. 
or any public or private agency authorized by the cooperating agency, on a 
grant basis through financing by FOA pursuant to this project agreement 
under arrangements which will result in the accrual of proceeds to the cooperat- 
ing agency or any authorized agency, the cooperating agency will make such 
arrangements as tuay be necessary so that a special account shall be established 
(if such an account is not already established) and so that currency of the 
cooperating country in amounts equal to such proceeds shall, in accordance 
with such terms and conditions as may be agreed upon, be deposited in the 
special account. Funds in the special account may be used only as agreed upon 
by FOA and the cooperating agency; provided, that such portion of the funds 
in the special account as may be designated by FOA shall be made available 
to FOA to meet the requirements of the United States. 


L. The cooperating agency will make such arrangements as may be necessary 
so that funds introduced into the cooperating country by FOA or any public 
or private agency for purposes of carrying out obligations of FOA hereunder 
shall be convertible into currency of the cooperating country at the highest 
rate which, at the time the conversion is made, is not unlawful in the cooperating 
country. 

Mr. Winrtevp. This was the first project agreement under FOA, 
and it covered the whole field of communication media activities. 
Within it was assistance—as one phase of our program—to Radio 
Vietnam. On page 8 of this document, the two items which were 
budget items for this fiscal year, that relate to Radio Vietnam, are 
purchase and installation of 14 radio towers, estimated at a price of 
1,100,000 piasters, to be financed out of counterpart funds. 

The second item, and the only other item in this document that 
relates to aid to Radio Vietnam, is 110,000 piasters for cables and other 
equipment that was related to this process. 

At this time we had already supplied four small transmitters to 
Radio Vietnam. Radio Vietnam already had a plan to relocate a 
series of its already existing transmitters, that it had received from 
the French, into a new site, and their estimate of the need for 14 towers 
was simply the budget guess. Thismoney remained available through 
1955 and 1956, the following fiscal year. 

Against this budget, 10 radio towers were purchased in two lots, 
by bid, locally, and paid for locally. Those towers have been used 
or are waiting inclusion in the present program. 

Mr. Scott showed me these when I was in Saigon in May. 

Mr. Jupp. The 1955 ones? 

Mr. Winrietp. Yes. He came across this item in the Vietnamese 
books as a planning item, and has never connected this item here with 
the actual towers we bought, because when we moved on into actually 
implementing the project, we didn’t need 14, we needed 10. We 
bought 10 and we have all the documents to show—— 

Mr. Jupp. Are those 10 installed ? 

Mr. Winrtetp. They are up. Some have been taken down and 
moved, and one or two of them are being reinstalled right now. 

Mr. Jupp. He says “I have been to every conceivable site on which 
you would want to erect a broadcasting tower in and around Saigon, 
and within a 50-mile radius of the city, and I do not know—there is a 
whole forest of them erected by the French out at a place called Footo 
near the airport. It is their old communications center, not only 
military, but civil, and it is also the postal and telegraph communica- 
tions center, but we had nothing to do with that, we didn’t even con- 
tribute to it. They were erected after the Japanese left. They were 
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erected at the expense of the French, without any help from us. I 
checked this Sonal 

And then he goes ahead and says they aren’t there. 

Mr. Winrte.p. They are in Nha Trang. They are in Hue. He 
himself showed me three of them, the base sections of them. You 
see, we are relocating, we are still in the process of moving some of 
these transmitters. 

Mr. Jupp. He said he is sure they were not there. I asked, may 
they put them up quickly when they hear about this? He said, “Why 
should they erect these locally fabricated towers which are inferior 
to the ones which were ordered from RCA, and which conform to 
the specifications laid down by Mr. McIntosh ¢” 

Mr. Winrtevp. There is a group of shortwave transmitters already 
in Vietnam that are at these sites that he speaks of here, where the 
French transmitters are, which are to be moved to this new site. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Was it not the shortwave that he objected to? 

Mr. Winrievp. That is another issue. But these towers are in the 
process of being moved and he showed me the foundations of the 
others where they had been located wrongly, and they were in the 
process of being moved. Our records are that they are now going on 
up. This same group of towers. 

Mr. Jupp. This first 10. 

Mr. Wrnriexp. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. And the new 14, the RCA ones, are in the warehouses? 

Mr. Wrnrtevp. Yes, and they are to carry the aerials of the new, 
not-yet-purchased transmitters that we have been holding the bids on. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr. Chairman, how long have those 10 been up and 
been moved and been reset ? 

Mr. Winrtetp. They were from 1957 and 1956. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. It would be a tremendous help, if you could face 
Mr. Scott on this and get some correlation of facts. 

Mr. Wrnrtevp. One of the reasons his testimony is as it is in your 
records is that I showed him these documents in my office since he 
came here, and he said, “Oh, no, there is no connection between these 
two.” And he has put some of the things—some of the things he said 
here was because he had the idea I would come in and show you these 
documents. 

Mr. Garpiner. May I supplement this just a minute, Mr. Chair- 
man? We have quizzed the possible manufacturers of radio towers in 
Vietnam recently. We find that the only records of sales of radio 
towers are 10 in number, from 2 establishments. Four firms might 
have made them, 2 did make them, and their records only show 10. 
Furthermore, the entire purchase operation of the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment has been reviewed in this project, and 10 are indicated as 
having been purchased. 

These things come in sections. They come in 10-foot sections, so 
that you really were buying 100 sections, and out of 100 sections you 
conceivably could have thought you would get 14 towers, but you got 
10. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. The whole thing is still awfully or to me. I 
don’t want you to think that I don’t believe you, but I couldn’t defend 
the answer on the basis of what information I have. Here is a man 
who had enough reputability and capacity to be kept 314 years. Now, 
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somewhere along that line he must have been good, for at least 2 years. 
Even though you can’t give us his rating, or he never would have been 
retained. 

Mr. Meyer. Couldn’t we, Mr. Chairman, ask him for permission 
to have his efficiency rating? 

Ambassador Dursrow. I don’t believe he has a copy. 

Mr. Meyer. When I was in the Government I had a copy of my 
efficiency rating and if I wanted to show it, I could do so. 

Mr. Garprner. I used to get them in the civil service, but you don’t 
get them any more. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Now, here is this man; it is not easy for me to credit— 
and I could not persuade somebody else—that he was so dimwitted 
that he could mistake a bookkeeping system to that extent. 

Mr. WinrreLp. You see, he had nothing to do with these towers. 
They were all handled by Mr. Trout, who was the radio engineer. 
Mr. Scott is not a radio engineer. He had no responsibility with 
respect to the purchase, design, erection, or handling of these towers 
whatsoever. He was entirely confined to the radio programing, ad- 
vising on radio programing. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Do I understand that somewhere Mr. Scott got hold 
of a statement of anticipation of 14 towers ? 

Mr. WinFietp. That is right. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. And you claim that he did not have sense enough 
to know it was an. anticipation ? 

Mr. Winrtevp. That is right. Because he saw this in the books of 
Radio Vietnam, in French. This part of the document here is in 
French. He came to the conclusion, in his own mind, that these were 
something that represented graft. He began to ask about it way back 
there, and he got an idea about it and he probably was bawled out at 
some stage for being stupid about it. 

Mr. Garprner. Did the figures check out—the 1.1 million piasters, 
with about $28,000 ? 

Mr. WINFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. Garprner. The budget shows 14, at 1 million. 

Mr. Jupp. He had a figure of something like $11,000 apiece, except 
he insisted there were 14 and not 10. 

Mr. Winrie_p. In this document the system is completely explained. 
The face of this document provided for budgeting 18 million piasters 
for this whole project, of which 1,210,000 piasters was for this radio 
part. The rest was for other things. 

Actually, the records show that over the next 214 years much of 
this money was not spent, it was deobligated in 1958. When it was 
deobligated, of course, all the unspent money set up in this original 
planning document was changed on the books and made available 
for other purposes. Under this, the accounting system was the 
standard one; namely, that the only way in which these towers could 
be purchased would be on bid by Radio Vietnam, and they would 
have to submit those vouchers and have them paid for. Our report 
from the field shows that the first group of towers, for instance, was 
delivered in April, May, and June, 1956, and paid for in July 1956. 

Our records show that the earliest one of these was erected at 
Nha Trang and was tested and being used, it was in use in Nha Trang 
the following January. 
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Mrs. Cuurcu.-When we read to-Mr. Scott the list.of places which 
Mr. Gardiner had given us, he:said-that he had been there, and that 
the towers were not there. 

Mr. Winrtetp. The 14 towers that he thinks about are not there 
because they don’t exist. But the towers we can arrange to have you 
taken to and shown are these 10 towers. 

Mr. Jupp. He thinks that document refers to an alleged 14 towers 
bought in 1955? 

r. WinFieLp. That is right. 

Mr. Jupp. Isn’t there a date on it that would more or less dispose 
of that very quickly ? 

Mr. WINFIELD. The only explanation that I have is that he doesn’t 
know the difference between an obligating document, a planning, ad- 
vance obligating document, and the one you get later on. 

Mr. Jupp. What is the date of this? 

Mr. Winrrebp. It was signed the 2d of February 1955. 

Mr. Jupp. Those are for the 14 that have been recently shipped ? 

Mr. Winrievp. Oh, no. This is the 14 mysterious ones. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. That turned out to be 10? 

Mr. Winrtevp. Their first guess, this was at the beginning, before 
Mr. Trout had gotten his planning to the point of determining ex- 
actly how many towers he was going to need for the relocation of the 
transmitters they already had and of installing the four transmitters 
we had already delivered to them—small transmitters—— 

Mr. Zasiockt. What is further confusing, Mr. Scott testified there 
were only seven towers. 

Mr. Winrtevp. Again, what our records show is that the section— 
remember, this is a case where the first contract was for 240 meters 
of tower material. Now, 240 meters, this was for six 40-meter towers. 
But you can combine 240 meters of tower material into 12 towers if 
you want them 20 meters tall, or you can combine them into 3 towers, 
if you want to stick them up that high, you see. 

Mr. Meyer. Don’t you need more bases ? 

Mr. Wixrtevp. Well, yes; but that is not my point. My point is 
simply that a discrepancy between the original guess on the number 
of towers that might be required, which was the 14 in the original 
budgeting document, and the way we asked for on bids, which was 
for 2 sets of 6 towers in 1 bid and 4 towers in another bid, and then 
how they actually put together may fall into some other pattern. 
Because as you actually Tecide and calculate your areas you may 
decide you are going to make this tower taller and that one shorter, 
and all you have to do is just bolt your next 10-foot section on. So 
the fact we compute them—the specifications we bought them against 
specified 10 towers, and now they may turn out ay 7, or 8, or 9. 
You just have to go to the spot and find out from the engineers what 
is the fact. 

What we are saying here is that we know this tower material was 
bought, and only this tower material was bought, that it was bought 
and paid for, and is now in the SS of Radio Vietnam. at 
much of it has been in use for a long period of time and some of it is 
in the process of being moved right now, because we are still in the 
process of moving the short-wave transmitters from the old site to 
the new one. 
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Mr. Zastockt. As I recall, there was also in his testimony eriticism 
that the towers didn’t take into account safety factors for aircraft. 

Mr. Winrievp. This is in reference to another problem; yes, sir. 
But at the time this particular site was chosen, they did take into 
account the fact that the whole other side of the river was still in 
insurgent hands, or in insecure hands, and that whether we liked it 
or not, from a radio point of view, a site where there was physical 
security against sabotage, even though it was near the airfield, had 
to override the theoretical desires of radio people. Mr. Trout, who 
chose this site, had to choose within that area because he was not 
being permitted to choose, for security reasons, what might have been 
technically a better site at that time. 

Mr. Zastockt. Are you in a position, Mr. Winfield, to clarify for 
the committee the radio receiver monopoly charge / 

Mr. Garpiner. Could you state the charge more precisely ? 

Mr. Zastocks, That an import monopoly of individual receivers 
exists in Vietnam. 

Mr. Garpiner. I think that relates to Mr. Gregory. 

Mr. Zasiocki. That is right. 

Mr. Garviner. It is not true. As a matter of fact, arrangements 
which we made with the Vietnamese Government last summer provide 
funds for the importation of cheap radios of different scales of prices. 
I may say at the time that arrangement was made providing for 
different types of radios, Mr. Gregory didn’t like it very much, I 
think, but there isno monopoly. As a matter of fact, the Government 
has not released much of the funds intended for the purchase of 
these receiving sets because they do not wish to have too many receivers 
around until they have some transmission. They don’t want to have 
these people just listening to the North, and that is a very sensible 
decision. Until they can get the transmitters up, they are not going 
to have a flourishing business in receiver sets. 

Mr. Meyer. Couldn’t a lot more people listen on the sets that are 
available? 

Mr. Garprner. I am not a technician, but the sets will be very 
useful when you get your 11 relay stations operating throughout the 
country. Then you will be able to sell cheap transistor sets. 

Mr. Wrinrrevp. There are, in regular commercial imports, I believe 
there are commercial tube sets that are being and have been imported 
right along. The problem here is the matter of the very expensive 
sets to operate off of batteries for use out in the rural areas. 

Now, in many rural areas there is not a demand for these yet, 
because there is not an adequate signal. This is the reason why we 
are— 

Mr. Garprner. The Government just won’t let them have the money. 

Mr. Meyer. Perhaps in the cities many more people could hear from 
the one station. 

Mr. Winrtevp. There are short-wave stations and many of the city 

ple are buying more expensive sets which have short and standard 
band sections on them. It is not in relation to that problem that we 
have been interested in receivers. 

Mr. Garpiner. They have got community listening centers around 
the country. 

Mr. Winrtetp. We have 1,400 community listening centers that 
we have supplied them equipment for. I have visited many of them, 
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in my trip in May, and we estimate that news reaches 2 million people 
through these community receiving stations. 

Mr. Meyer. I had one other question on the towers, Mr. Chairman. 
I would think that on the towers it could be cleared up fairly easy in 
one respect, because even though you did use—if you ordered enough 
material for 10 towers, to begin with, and you say you could make 
either more or less towers, but if you made more towers you would 
need to buy more base units and more of the special units for the 
top, would you not, and also if you actually erected fewer towers 
you would have some of the base and top sections left over? 

Mr. Wriyriexp. That is right, and they may be in the warehouse. 

Mr. Meyer. And this could be checked, couldn’t it ? 

Mr. Wrinrtevp. Yes, this can all be checked. 

The whole discrepancy between what we are saying and what Mr. 
Scott may be saying is that. we don’t know absolutely precisely how 
many of these towers are in the process physically of being relocated 
right now. Some are in the warehouse, some are being taken down, 
and some are being moved. 

When I was there, Mr. Scott himself showed me the bases of sev- 
eral of the towers from which the towers had been taken down. 

This relocation is only a matter of a technical mistake in the orienta- 
tion of the system, They are being moved maybe 25 feet, from here 
tothere. You have to take it down and tear out this concrete base and 
cast that one and put it back up. This is the reason why I can’t say 
how many because I wasn’t interested in the number of towers. 

Mr. Jupp. He talks about the intangibles. I think he means the 
foundations for the towers: 


When I arrived in August 1955 I looked through the files of our division to 
see what there was in the radio project which was to be my primary respon- 
sibility. I found almost nothing except a reference to the fact that one million 
and some thousand piasters had been transferred to the Ministry of Information 
for the purchase of 14 radio towers. The height was given. The height of the 
tower is very relevant. However, they implied this much to me: 14 towers 
supporting antennas anywhere means a fairly lavish radio project. I asked my 
superior what he knew about it and he flew into a towering rage and told me 
it was none of my business and to stay out of the files. 

I think if he hadn’t lost his temper I would have dropped the subject myself, 
but I was prompted to inquire as to the existence of those towers. I wanted 
their whereabouts. It became a question of whether or not they existed at all. 

Not only that, after I had taken approximately 30 or 40 trips in various direc- 
tions around the country, it became transparently evident there was not one 
single tower purchased at that time that would be located physically anywhere. 

There were intangibles, but to this day I do not believe in their existence. 


He thinks this money was transferred to the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment, I judge, to the Ministry of Information, for the purchase of 
towers and somebody put it in his pocket and never bought them. 
They were manufactured locally, is that right? 

Mr. Winrtevp. That is right. 

This couldn’t possibly happen because this document we are talking 
about says the only basis on which Radio Vietnam can have the money 
is to produce the invoices, the bids, and the certification that they 
possess them before they can be reimbursed for their expenses. And 
we can produce all of those documents for these 10 towers that were 
bought the following year. 
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Mr. Jupp. And you can prove that there were no disbursements, no 
transfer of a million some hundred piasters to the Ministry of In- 
formation in 1955 ? 

Mr. WINFIELD. We can. 

Mr. Jupp. He said there weresome more. He said: 

It is our contention the 14 towers for which we disbursed 1 million piasters in 
1955 were never delivered. 

Mr. Winrtexp. He is in error where he says “for which we dis- 
bursed.” Nosuch action took place. 

Mr. Jupp. You have to prove that. 

Mr. Wixrrevp. This can be proved in the records out there. I can’t 
prove it here because we don’t have the records, but I am sure this 
can be proved. 

Mr. Garprner. We have the statement that they have been over 
their disbursement records and they can find only 10 towers pur- 
chased. 

Mr. Wrnrievp. In 1956. Purchased and paid for. 

Mr. Jupp. Who knows where they are now? He insists the money 
went out. He says 1955. Give him the benefit of the doubt on the 
time. Call it 1956. Where are the towers? 

Mr. Wrnrtevp. There is one in Nha Trang, one in Hue and the rest 
are in the process of being shifted at the sites in Quan Tre. 

Mr. Jupp. Have they been in 1956? Since they began to shift them, 
have they been in operation ? 

Mr. Wrnrtetp. Most of them have. 

Mr. Jupp. Where are the ones that haven’t been ? 

Mr. Wrinrtetp. They have been in the warehouse in Quan Tre. You 
see, what has heppened here is that in shifting these transmitters from 
the old sites to the new, there has been much delay on the part of the 
Government carrying its actual process out and that is where these 
towers are involved. 

Mr. Jupp. He just says: 


I have been to all those places and they are not there. 

He says in one place that there are something like 300 radio towers 
throughout Vietnam but these are not among them. 

Mr. Wrnrtevp. In his mind they are not there because he has not the 
picture of 14 towers that goes back to this budget item which he thinks 
were bought in 1955, but were only programed for in 1955 and were 
bought in 1956. 

r. Jupp. Be sure that this is carefully covered with all the sup- 
porting evidence because otherwise people will believe his flat state- 
ment: 


I have been all over the place and they aren’t there. 


That is the kind of thing anybody can understand. 

Mr. WinrreLp. We will simply low to get further details on where 
they actually are. 

Mr. Meyer. There is another thing that comes up, of course, in con- 
nection with it. If what he says is correct that to the best of his knowl- 
edge after he turned his report in that copies probably were destroyed 
because there was agreement made—that is, they said they would de- 


stroy them—he could then likewise say that the purchasing records 
would have been destroyed on the towers, couldn’t he? 
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no Mr. Wrnrtetp. Well, these purchasing records, sir, are in the pos- 
n- session not of his division, the Communications Media Division, but 
of two other places: In our controller’s office, and in the Government 
of Vietnam Purchasing Office. 
It is my belief that when you or anybody else goes and looks for 
in those records, you will find them because we have a cable saying that 
they have searched their records and that they have found these rec- 
3 ords in both of these places. They gave us the names of the four dif- 
ferent bidders—three bidders in one group and four bidders in the 
other; they gave us the dates on which the bids were made; they give 
t us the dates on which the bills were paid. I am absolutely convinced 
Of that a check of all these matters will prove that what we have told 
you here today is true. The only explanation I have for it is that Mr. 
oo Scott has a complete mental block, that anything that he knows was 
ec bought in 1956—because that is when he arrived—is different from 
these 14 towers that he saw a note about that refers to a document with 
a 1955 date on it. 
ey He said: 
he Oh, that is something else. That is something that happened after I got here. 
Mr. Jupp. Well, Mr. Chairman, before this thing can be cleared, 
st somebody like the General Accounting Office must check all the records 
and verify the records—otherwise people aren’t going to believe. They 
m, are going to say you fellows destroyed something. But real auditors 
like GAO’s who can spot mistakes have got to go through and say, 
“We certify this is so and so.” 
If you are wrong, they have to expose it and if you are right, people 
ou will not believe you without it. 
ym Will the Mansfield committee take over that kind of first-rate 
he auditors? If they don’t, we will come up here again with an uncon- 
SO vincing case. 
Mr. Zasiockt. I think that would be within the jurisdiction of the 
Government Operations Subcommittee headed by Congressman Porter 
Hardy. 
rs 
STATEMENT OF HON. ELBRIDGE DURBROW, U.S. AMBASSADOR TO 
he VIETNAM 
ks 
re Ambassador Dursrow. With regard to the Scott paper, I have a 
— before me that gives the information. 
p- tt informed Melody last November that he wanted to write a 
te- full report on Radio Vietnam. He asked permission which was 
qvenstieds 
Melody reported to Barrows that the report was in preparation. 
Barrows remarked that it should be interesting. 
Shortly afterward Scott asked Melody if Holien—Holien is the sec- 
ore retary we were talking about a minute ago in this particular division 
in USOM in Saigon—if Holien could type clean copies for him. 
m= Permission was granted. 
vl- Scott asked Holien to keep the report classified because it referred 
— to individuals by name. He said he did not want it classified but did 
e- 


not want it left around where anyone might read it. 
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When the first draft was completed, Scott told Holien who reported 
to Melody that he planned to work further on the report, presumably 
to complete the appendixes and possibly bring it up to date. 

Scott took one copy which Holten took from files for him a day or 
so before he left Saigon. At that time Holien asked what to do with 
the other copies and Scott said, “Might as well destroy.” 

Holien asked whether he didn’t want Melody to have a copy. Scott 
replied yes, it would be all right. 

But they weren’t destroyed. I don’t know about the lady going to 
Hong Kong. 

Mr. Garprner. The reason for the delay in that cable was she was 
in Hong Kong. 

Ambassador Dursrow. The only conversation between Scott and 
Melody was the latter’s remark during the November writing, “I will 
be looking forward to reading it when it is finished,” and Scott’s reply, 
*Assoon as it is finished, Ill give it to you.” 

I might add that this is more or less a true reading of a telegram. 
If you don’t mind. I will have to paraphrase this. That is the story. 

Mr. Jupp. Why wasn’t the copy given to Melody? 

Ambassador Dursrow. It was never finished, Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. He said that when he asked for a copy and was given it, 
somebody asked, “Don’t you want one to go to Melody,” and he said, 
“You might give him one.” That is probably what he meant when he 
said he submitted the report. 

Ambassador Dursrow. That was a day or two before he left. 

Mr. Meyer. Do you mean to tell us though, Dr. Judd, he actually 
talked with them about the reports? He didn’t know the reports were 
destroyed, but he assumed they were destroyed because he actually 
talked with the man about them? 

Mr. Jupp. It is in the testimony there. 

Did he know he was being RIF’d before Mr. Colegrove got off his 
articles? 

Mr. Winrtetp. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. He knew he was on the way out ? 

Mr. Winrievp. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. He didn’t tell us that. He said he was here in Washing- 
ton awaiting reassignment or something like that. 

Mr. Wrinrtevp. He had an official letter delivered to him on the 22d 
day of June to be effective the 22d day of July saying: 


You are going to Washington under a reduction in force order. 


Now, I had told him that I had hoped we would be able to give him 
some further time here in order to be sure that he could check out on 
his physical condition, and I told him that maybe something would 
come along for another assignment, but it was not likely that. it 
would. Sothis is the basis—— 

Mr. Jupp. You wrote thisto him? 

Mr. Wixrietp. No, sir. This I told him when we were discussing 
our plans. 

_ Mr. Zastocxr. He gave us the impression he was recalled to Wash- 
ington for consultation. 

Mr. Wixrtevp. He has in his possession an official letter which was 
handed to him on the 22d day of June saying: 
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Your job has been abolished. You are being returned to Washington under 
30-day notice of separation. 

Mr. Zasvocsr. And it was prior to Colegrove’s—— 

Mr. Winrtevp. Not prior to his arrival; Colegrove arrived June 16. 
I am sure that is the date of the letter. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Meyer asked this question : 

When you got a description—ithis report that you gave—when you got a 
description that it was pessimistic or a rejection for that reason, was the rejec- 
tion in writing or was it verbal? 

Mr. Scorr. It was verbal. 

Mr, Meyer. I have prepared reports of this type when I was in the service. I 
find it strange you prepared one copy. 

Mr. Scort. There were 7 or 8 copies, and it is my understanding they were 
all destroyed. I kept one for my own records only. That is why there is 
only one. 

Ambassador Dursrow. May I add that we didn’t know a thing about 
this report. Melody knew it was being done and Barrows knew it was 
being done. The copies we got from Scott’s file after the Colegrove 
articles came out were not finished copies at all. He talks about 
appendixes and so forth. 

Mr. Jupp. Weren’t there any appendixes ? 

Ambassador Dursrow. No, sir. 

Mr. Garprner. Not that we could get our hands on. 

Mr. Winrievp. There were three or four, I think. 

Ambassador Dursrow. I haven’t seen them. 

Mr. Winrieip. They are not here. Some are on the way, I under- 
stand. Reading through the document, there were 12 or 14 appendixes 
planned for. Some parts of three or four of them have been found 
in the files. 

Ambassador Dursrow. I didn’t realize that. We were told it was 
never submitted because it was never finished, 

Mr. Jupp. I would like to have some comment from you, Mr. Gardi- 
ner, about the point that you heard Mr. Colegrove make this morning 
on this question of accounting where he insists that you said-——— 

Mr. Zastockt. I have a further question on Radio Vietnam. 

Mr. Jupp. I thought we were through with the radios. 

Mr. Garpriner. I am very anxious if I could, to talk about radio pro- 
curement a little further because I want to get another bit of the record 
straight. I think Mr. Colegrove spoke about a letter I wrote to Gonder 
about the procurement of radios. 

Now, there was a bid for the smaller transmitters opened in May 
1958, and that was in the process of evaluation by Mr. McIntosh and 
the officials of Radio Vietnam. Mr. McIntosh got there in June 1958. 
Those awards had never been made. The equipment in which Mr. 
Gonder had an interest was Gates, and the competition was Conti- 
nental; and Mr. McIntosh’s advice was to go for the Continental 
equipment. 

On the 14th of January 1959, bids were opened for the 50-kilowatt 
transmitter and there was lively bidding. There were about 20 people 
interested in this thing. There was not only the question of price to 
be considered, but the question of delivery because there was great 
pressure to get. ths equipment on the air. 

The lowest bidders were Germans and Japanese, and they were 
ruled out on the grounds of not meeting specifications. It was a close 
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call between Gates and Continental. The Continental bid was about 
$2,000 cheaper on a job that cost $114,000. Those bids were opened 
on the 14th, and it was the desire of the Central Purchasing Agenc 
to make the award to Continental subject to adequate delivery sched- 
ules by Continental. 

They immediately locked horns with Radio Vietnam who wished 
to give the business to Gates. We were called over to the office of the 
presidency on Saturday to a meeting presided over by the Secretary 
of State to President Diem, who is the No. 1 Cabinet officer under the 
President, and we were asked by the Radio Vietnam people if we would 
interpose any objection as to the propriety of the award if the award 
were made to Gates, rather than to Continental. 

At that point I flatly declined to do any such thing and said that 
the low bidder ought to have it. Mr.Gonder, to my certain knowledge, 
knew that Saturday afternoon what had gone on in that room Satur- 
day morning because he came to see me. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Garprner. There is a long history as to what we did afterward. 
Finally Radio Vietnam gave up trying to get us to accept the Gates’ 
bid. They tried to get us to change the specifications. I came back 
to Washington late in March, with a letter from Mr. Buu Tho which 
I reviewed with Mr. Winfield and Mr. McIntosh, requesting the speci- 
fications be changed. 

The new wording would have relaxed the specifications too much. 
That is the technical information I received; I know nothing about 
radios. The decision was made that we would not change these 
specifications and I asked here whether we couldn’t make arrange- 
ments to purchase this equipment in some other way and take the heat 
off these two contending forces in Vietnam. We wanted to smooth 
those waters as much as we could. 

The decision was made that USOM could buy this equipment and 
we will buy it subject to adjudication of a rebidding operation in 
Washington. That adjudication is just in the process of completion 
now, after various sorts of delay. 

It may be that when I get back to Vietnam we can work out an 
agreement to go ahead with this thing and buy these transmitters. I 
think we should. 

In the meantime we have already bought the 14 towers which Mr. 
McIntosh said were necessary to fulfill the requirement of this net- 
work of local stations and the 50-kilowatt transmitter. 

I hope that will clarify the situation to some extent and also dem- 
onstrate the interest. we have in this bidding operation. 

Now I will be very frank. As you know, one of the bids is No. 
512. The Central Purchasing Agency has only been in business for 
about 2 years. We cannot attend every bid and decide every bid. 
We can be the policeman, big brother, and friend in the background, 
and that is the only appropriate road for us to take- 

Mr. Meyer. Surely. 

‘Mr. Garvrner. Is that satisfactory, sir? 

Mr. Zastockt. Is there any question? 

Mr. Garvrner. May I talk about fertilizer? I had an extraordi- 
nary coincidence today. At lunch I met one of the men quoted in these 
articles, Mr. Dempsey, who is described as a chemist. Mr. Dempsey 
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is a most successful technician in the hard fiber field in Vietnam. 
He is back on home leave and is going to Cuba this afternoon to get 
some more stock for us. 

IL asked Mr. Dempsey about this business, how he felt about it. 
He saw some of the articles and thought they were pretty bad. 

I said, “You were quoted, my friend, on this fertilizer business. 
What about it?” 

“Well, what kind of fertilizer is it?” 

I said, “Rock phosphate, 12 percent soluble.” 

He said, “Not possible. You are crazy.” 

Dr. Meyer said, “What kind of phosphate is this?” 

The phosphate that is 12 percent soluble is acid phosphate, and 
Dempsey agrees that it is that soluble, that is what they were buying 
at this time and they thought it was worth the money. Regular 
Florida rock sulfate is not more than 2 or 3 percent soluble and it 
lasts longer in the ground. It has certain advantages and certain 
disadvantages. 

This fertilizer which comes from Tunisia was always imported by 
the French and is what the Vietnamese are used to, l imagine. It gives 
your field a quicker shot in the arm. . It adapts itself more rape 

In any case, it was the decision of the Vietnamese agricultural peo- 


ple to buy acid phosphate. There is such a thing as acid phosphate. 
The allegation in the article that there isn’t any such thing is clearly 
wrong. 

Mr. Meyer. Surely there is acid phosphate. 

Mr. Garptner. That is what they wanted to buy. 

Now this meepenets long before these articles came out. We were 


trying to wean the Vietnamese over to more Florida phosphate. The 
present program for the procurement of fertilizer in Vietnam in which 
the Government has taken an interest and which was settled in May 
or June, is going to provide that the next lot of phosphate fertilizer 
will be half Florida and half Tunis high soluble fertilizer. The 
charge in the article that there is no such thing as highly soluble acid 
phosphate, is clearly wrong. 

Mr. Jupp. He made this point this morning, that Gonder put in a 
bid for $61,000 but lost out to a foreign firm which had bid $91,000. 

Mr. GarpriNer. He couldn’t guarantee the specifications. The $61,- 
000 offer didn’t have the phosphate that highly soluble. It was not 
that highly soluble. 

Mr. Jupp. Can you show those two bids? 

Mr. Garprner. Yes; he did not meet the specifications and that 
document can be—that statement can be made. 

Mr. Jupp. You'd better get the document. 

Mr. Meyer. Do you have the formula of the fertilizer ? 

Mr. Garpiner. We have the analysis and it has been submitted to 
the committee. 

Mr. Meyer. Could I see it? 
_ Mr. Garprner. We put it in the other day. I don’t know where it 
is. It is in an exhibit. It is an analysis that shows 12.27 percent. 
The statement is made by the Central Purchasing Agency that Gonder 
didn’t even provide a sample. 

Since that bid, the Florida people are now represented by a new 
scent who is a little more businesslike and they are going to get some 

usiness. 
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Mr. Jupp. If you are through on that, I want some information on 
this question he puts in here where he says—he quotes from your testi- 
mony, Mr. Gardiner: 

Mr. Chairman, the article states that $14 million funds involved in the very 
successful refugee resettlement program in Vietnam has never been accounted 
for. 

You said, “This is incorrect. The report of the controller of USOM 
indicates the account was satisfactorily completed.” 

Then Mr. Colegrove says: 

Mr. Gardiner eventually and by request inserted into the record the final 
audit report of the USOM controller, dated March 21, 1958, and his controller 
shows the amount audited was $56.1 million, and the amount not accounted 
for is $13,889,000— 
and so on. 

What is the story on that? 

Mr. Garprner. The story on that, sir, is that there were two sepa- 
rate projects. Wecan make the record, I think, very, very clear. 

The first project was described as Operation Exodus. The total 
cost of that project was approximately $56 million and it comprised 
$40 million worth of counterpart and the balance of $16 million was 
goods and services from the United States, including the services of 
the U.S. Navy in moving these people down from the north. That is 
completely vouchered and the audit report has been submitted to the 
Senate subcommittee and I believe it has been submitted here. 

Now the refugee program altogether, the two projects—including 
this Operation Exodus—exceeded $90 million and included about 2.5 
billion piasters or the equivalent of $71 million in counterpart. 

The portion of the $71 million in piasters that was provided on 
the second project was handled in the normal routine way, not mixed 
with the funds of the Government of Vietnam. The final audit of 
the second project is in the process of completion. There is no ques- 
tion that the funds have been accounted for by normal ICA account- 
ing procedures which apply to the accounting for all counterpart 
funds. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, can we get a statement from Johnny 
Murphy or someone like that supporting this? You say they are all 
accounted for. He says they are not. 

Mr. Garptner. He says they are not. I say we have filed with the 
committees an accounting for Operation Exodus, which is what we 
thought was needed because that is where the story of the alleged 
burning of currency arises, 

We settled that particular issue, I think. It wasn’t currency, it 
was documentation. But the thing gets a little vague and we were 
looking perhaps too hard at the $8 million allegedly burned in the 
fire, but we have a statement, sir, which will be filed which takes care 
of that. 

Mr. Jupp. Of this $14 million? 

Mr. Garprnrr. It takes care of this 14, yes. 

Mr. Jupp. You can say categorically there is nowhere some $14 mil- 
Jion unaccounted for ? 

Mr. Garvrner. We have been told the audit report will be typed and 
submitted within 30 days; but they have these books ready. All Gov- 
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ernment bookkeeping is slow. This is especially slow because of the 
pressures. 

Mr. Jupp. The next question brin up a discussion we had the other 
day when you were here, over thea Dei s, where I said, “Surely you 
must have firm specifications,” because the Bethlehem Steel had more 
and heavier steel than the fellow who got the contract, and I said, 
“Surely, when you have two bids, you require them to deliver the 
same kind and amount of stuff.” 

I got the impression tliat you didn’t have that kind of specifica- 
tions. Now he says that according to exhibit L, which you offered, 
you did have specifications and that the Eurasia Corp. left out “four 
redundant vertical members for upright steel girders,” saying they 
weren’t necessary, and that therefore Eurasia’s bid was lower than 
Bethlehem’s. Firmage said that if you were going to change the 
specifications, then you ought to reopen the whole thing and have 
new bids submitted on the new specifications, because it is unfair to 
compare a bid on one set of specifications with another bid on another 
set of specifications. 

I want you to explain this. 

Mr. Garprner. I don’t want to get out of my depth because I am 
not an engineer, but I would make this comment: The range of weight 
of those 20 trusses went from 700 to 2,600 tons, to the best of my 
recollection. The Bethlehem bid was for 1,850 and the winning bid 
of Eurasia was 1,420 or something like that. 

So within the specifications as written—“Krupp or equivalent”— 
which is designed, to carry certain stresses, it is possible for honest 
men to provide different quantities of steel. If a given item is 
redundant, it is not necessary for the purposes of the particular 
operation it is supposed to perform. 

It is true this man suggested that it should be rebid, and you might 
have gotten a better result if you had rebid. On the other hand, 
I talked this over just before I came on to Washington: Shouldn’t 
we have rebid that thing? 

No. The answer is very definite. You lose a lot of time; you 
are not going to am gre bids if you repeatedly turn down offers. 
People will get ti of bidding unless you accept a reasonable 
proposition—— 

. ZaBLocki. Mr, Gardiner, do you maintain the only specifica- 
tion was that it was to be a “Krupp type or equivalent”? 

Mr. Garpiner. Yes. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Mr. Firmage reports the design of Eurasia Corp. 
was “not in pane igs Paige the specifications.” 

Mr. Garprver. Mr. McCauley differs with Mr. Firmage, and Mr. 
Firmage agrees the bridge will carry the trains. 

The only su tion Mr. Firmage made was that the thing should 
be rebid, and I think there were good commercial reasons at that 
late date not to rebid it. 

Mr. Zasocxt. I want to again inquire whether specifications should 
be more definite? 

Mr. Garprner. We are always between the devil and the deep sea 
because if specifications are too precise you are charged with being 
“restrictive” and you limit. your possible procurement to a given 
supplier and you get the dickens for that. On the other hand, if 
44081—59 19 
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they are too loose, you get into this other charge that you don’t know 
what you want to buy. 

Mr. Jupp. I have a case right now in another country where some 
people in my district who make machine tools are kicking because 
they say the specifications are so drawn that there is only one firm in 
the world, a German firm, that can meet those particular specifications. 
Now what does that do to our American firms? 

But Mr. Firmage reportedly said “since the subject bid did not 
conform exactly to specifications.” 

I think you really ought to produce a copy of the specifications. 

Mr. Garpiner. We have, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. All you say is “Krupp type or equivalent” ? 

Mr. Garpriner. There is another document in your files. 

Mr. Jupp. One fellow leaves out these four vertical members and he 
naturally has a lower bid. 

Mr. Garpiner. But he has just as strong a bridge made of special 
steel, sir. That is what my engineers told me. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Mr. Colegrove says the only specialized bridge engi- 
neer called in by USOM was Firmage. 

Mr. Garptner. By USOM; yes. The Vietnamese looked it over, 
too. They wanted these trains running right. They have qualified 
engineers, too. 

Firmage was called in to write this report, and he reported to our 
engineering division, which reviewed this thing for me, and I got a 
memorandum from our chief engineer saying he regards this opera- 
tion as having been correctly awarded. 

Mr. Jupp. Whois it? 

Mr. Garprner. McCauley. 

Mr. Jupp. When you say “October 1, 1958, the Chief of Transporta- 
tion Communications and Power Division of USOM,” that is Mc- 
Cauley ? 

Mr. Garpiner. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. But you are vulnerable in the statement you made the 

other day—of course, we all are vulnerable when we don’t have a 
chance to rewrite our statements—you said : 
The Chief of the Transportation, Communications and Power Division of USOM 
advised the Director of USOM that he and one Mr. Firmage, the chief of the 
Bridge Design Section of Capitol Engineering, Saigon, had reviewed the bid, 
and as a result it was the determination of the Transportation Division that the 
award to Eurasia was correct and sound. 

Now, that is one of those sentences that is a little like Mr. Cole- 

ve’s. If you analyze it thoroughly it is technically correct, but it 
efinitely gives the impression that Firmage himself had also ap- 
proved that, but later there was evidence he didn’t approve it. Never- 
theless, on the basis of McCauley’s testimony, Firmage to the contrary 
notwithstanding, you decided or he decided the award should go to 
Eurasia ? 

Mr. Garptner. That we shouldn’t upset the award already made to 
Eurasia, because the record shows the Vietnamese made up their mind 
sometime before. 

Mr. Jupp. What he means is your Transportation Division overrode 
Firmage on the thing. 

Mr. Garprner. They overrode him in one particular. He thought 
there ought to be a rebid. 
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Mr. Jupp. That is what I am disturbed about. 

Mr. Garprner. And they didn’t agree that there should be a rebid. 
There the element of commercial judgment enters as well as engineer- 
ing judgment. He said it would be fair if everybody redesigned. If 
you continued with that, you would never get your railroad finished. 
~ Mr. Meyer. On this fertilizer, I have had a chance to look at it. 
I would say that regardless of the chemistry involved there in the 
statement, that still the facts of the case are that it was not at least 
a wise purchase, and the testimony as I read it here would still leave 
a question on the facts of the case. 

This portion that I read here might be all right, but what I mean 
is the objections I raised this morning, I think would still be valid. 

Mr. Garpiner. Maybe you are right, sir, but as far as the article 
is concerned, there is such a thing as highly soluble acid phosphate, 
12.2 percent. 

Mr. Meyer. That wasn’t the point that I was making. 

Mr. Garprner. On the second point, as I testified, sir, we are trying 
to persuade the Vietnamese Department of Agriculture to turn their 
attention more and more to Florida phosphate. 

Mr. Meyer. I think it could be analyzed by an agronomy depart- 
ment in one of the State universities. 

Mr. Garprner. We have done that. I have a record in April where 
we referred this to Beltsville, saying “What about this Florida phos- 
phate?” 

We have really worked on this thing long before this. 

Mr. Meyer. They could tell you the farmers of an area wouldn't 
demand a thing in this terminology. 

Mr. Garptner. They wouldn’t in this terminology. However, they 


are conservative people and want what they are used to. I would 
maintain that. 


Mr. Jupp. We raised that point this morning. 

Before we took over from the French, was the fertilizer they were 
using, this 12 percent? 

Mr. Garpiner. Yes; it came from Tunisia. 

Mr. Jupp. The French brought it from their own colony of Tunisia? 

Mr. GarRDINER. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. Then it was a case of continuing to furnish them the 
fertilizer with which they are familiar. 

Mr. Garpiner. And we are trying to wean them away. 

Mr. Jupp. That makes a certain amount of sense. 

Mr. Meyer this morning said “if they are getting a bag of one 
kind free, they certainly aren’t going to kick.” 

Yet look at the trouble we have had in country after country, where 
we tried to give them wheat free, but they were used to eating rice. 
They wouldn’t take our wheat free but would pay for the rice, because 
they were used to it. 

Mr. Garpiner. They are paying for it with their own money. 

Mr. Meyer. You couldn’t justify that cost differential of their 
spending their own money for that. 

Mr. Garprner. They are prepared to spend their own piasters for 
the additional cost. That is the test of the market. 

They are doing business in piasters, not in dollars, and they are 
returning to us counterpart piasters. 
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Mr. Jupp. They would rather pay more piasters for this fertilizer 
than fewer piasters for what we offered them ? 

Mr. Garpiner. We didn’t offer it. Our Agricultural Division par- 
ticipated in this particular operation. 

r. Jupp. And recommended—— 

Mr. Garptner. I don’t know whether they recommended it or ac- 
ceded to what the Vietnamese wanted. We are trying now to wean 
them over to Florida fertilizer. 

I don’t want you to think that just started because of the Cole- 
grove articles, because I can show you papers dated weeks and weeks 
ago where we have been working on this. 

Mr. Jupp. What was Gonder trying to get you to buy; Florida? 

Mr. Garpiner. Yes; and since that time the Florida people have 
sent out a more capable man, who is really doing a thorough job on 
this thing. 

Mr. Jupp. Gonder had Florida as a client? 

Mr. Garprner. He had 300 clients, Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Did not somebody tell us Bethlehem was no longer using 
him ? 

Mr. Garprner. Bethlehem in the same bid for steel bridges was 
using Connell Bros. as an agent, and Connell’s bid was $50,000 more 
than Gonder’s. I don’t know. 

Mr. Zasiockt. It was suggested we hear testimony from Mr. Wal- 
lace Gade, who would corroborate some of the statements of Mr. 
Colegrove. 

Mr. Jupp. And the statements of Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Zastocki. Has Mr. Gade made any reports on Radio Vietnam? 

Mr. WinrreLp. Radio Vietnam, for all of its history until last Jan- 
uary when he was retired, was in his area of responsibility under my 
direction. 

Mr. Zasiocki. He was here in Washington. 

Mr. WrinFrELp. Yes. 

Mr. Zastockt. Did he have firsthand information to say the pro- 
gram in Vietnam stinks ? 

Mr. Wrinrre.p. He may have said such a thing. 

Mr. Zastocki. He is quoted in the press as saying that to the Senate. 

Mr. Wrnrtetp. I have not seen the record nor heard of his detailed 
testimony in the Senate. He may well think this is true. It is partly 
his responsibility if it does. 

Mr. Jupp. It was his own operation ? 

Mr. WInrFtewp. Yes. 

Mr. Zastocki. Did he make a report prior to his retirement? 

Mr. Winrtevp. Well, he and I worked together on this thing all 
through this time, and there have been many layers to the delays 
that have been encountered. 

The principal delays that have taken place are related to the ma- 
terial that Mr. Gardiner gave you a few minutes ago, in that we 
have stuck all the way through to the idea of low bids and of giving 
ground on changes of specifications in the direction of either making 
them restrictive or in lowering the standard of the performance of 
the equipment. We have insisted on that. 

In the meantime, there have been delays in Vietnam that have arisen 
out of the difficulties that the Vietnamese Government. itself have en- 
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countered in obtaining sites and erecting buildings, but the program 
is moving along now to the point where with the arrival of the towers 
out there and with the possession of most of the key sites and the 
erection of buildings, we are in position to move forward rather 
quickly, in the course of the next 6 months or so, and have most of these 
transmitters, including the 50 kilowatt one to beam toward the north, 
on the air. 

Now, I don’t know to what phase of this program Mr. Gade was 
referring when he said that it stinks. He was the person who orig- 
inally was instrumental in getting Mr. McIntosh involved in this 
project, sending Mr. McIntosh to the field. : 

There have laa a whole series of difficulties, including the main 
Vietnamese technicians getting sick, including problems on our side 
in finding personel to go out. 

I think this is a part of the complexity of dealing with this kind 
of a problem. 

Mr. Zastockt. Do you have anything to add, Mr. Gardiner? 

Mr. Garpiner. I don’t think we will have this ready for you when 
you come out this autumn, but I think it will be ready when you come 
out at the end of the year. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Zantocki. You undoubtedly heard Mr. Colegrove testify that 
the reason he didn’t come to see you before he left Vietnam was because 
he feared his visa might be held up. 

Ambassador Dursrow. I would like to speak to that. Americans 
come to Vietnam and stay a week without having to get an exit 
visa. They and everyone else needed an exit visa before. 

I have not heard of one single person who has been held up be- 
cause he couldn’t get an exit visa in a reasonable time. They are 
usually given the day they are applied for but there is some belt: tape 
from time to time. I have heard of some cases where people might have 


' missed their plane. 


Actually the day Mr. Gardiner and I left Saigon there was a young 
American lady, a teacher from our school system in Tokyo whose 
passport had been stolen. They told me about it when I got to the 
airport and said, “We are trying to get a waiver on the exit visa.” 
We had issued a new passport that morning, and it was Sunday, and 
they waived it. It is just fantastic to think of anyone being held up. 
If they were they should bring it to my attention and I would go right 
to the Foreign Minister himself and say, “Are you trying to hold this 
person ?? 

I don’t know where he got this idea. I have never heard of it being 
done deliberately. He inferred they are being held up deliberately. 
If that had happened, I would have gone to bat 100 percent. 

Mr. Zastocxr. Would you comment on the letter Mr. Colegrove re- 
ceived from an informer in Vietnam dated August 4 stating and I 
quote: “that he has never seen so much dashing around accumulati 
sets of almost completely phony figures regarding the amount ‘of 
illnesses”—has there been a request of local people in Saigon to supply 
figures on incidence of illness? 

Ambassador Dursrow. I would be glad to talk to that. 

In our testimony in the Senate, Senator Morse made a particular 
point of saying that he thought that we in the Foreign Service, par- 
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ticularly in hardship posts, were not giving full facts and figures on 
the prevalence of tropical diseases there and he felt the hardship al- 
lowances were justified but we weren’t getting enough evidence in 
the Congress. 

We submitted to the Senate the same 6-month record we sub- 
mitted here. 

He asked me specifically to go back to Saigon and get the records 
for the last 3 or 4 years—at least three. It was on the basis of that 
request that I sent a telegram saying: 

Please get all the concrete records you possibly can from our dispensary and 
from private doctors because a lot of people go out and have themselves treated 


by private doctors. 

I am sure that created quite a stir in Saigon. 

It was at the request of the Senate. 

Mr. Zastockt. Can people be expected to accurately remember how 
many times 

Ambassador Dursrow. I didn’t know they were doing that in the 
first place. 

Mr. Garprner. The point was, we had a record in the dispensary but 
Senator Morse said, “A lot of these people go around the town to 
hospitals. Find out all you can about the prevalence of diseases.” 

Ambassador Dursrow. We have that record now and it will be sub- 
mitted to you if it has not been submitted already. They have done 
the best job they can and they say this is the best estimate. They think 
that 40 percent of the figures they gave represent initial cases. They 
are labeling it for what it is, but it was in response to this rather 
strong request of Senator Morse that we made this special effort. 

Mr. Zastockt. Has the committee received an item-by-item refuta- 
tion of the Colegrove articles? 

Ambassador Dursrow. Yes, sir; that was brought in today. 

(The following series of articles by Mr. Colegrove and comments 
of the Department of State and the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration on the allegations contained in the Colegrove articles 
on Vietnam are submitted for inclusion in the record at this point.) 


{From the Washington Daily News, July 20, 1959] 


Frasco IN VIETNAM; OvuR HippeN ScANDAL 
An editorial 


Once again a frightful spotlight is turned on the ghastly errors, misguidance, 
and lamentable coverup in our foreign aid program as applied specifically to one 
country, Vietnam in southeast Asia. 

You would think—after the angry reaction to publication of “The Ugly Amer- 
ican” nearly a year ago—that by now vigorous efforts would be made to rectify 
the wrongs in our official representation abroad. But the evidence is that this 
sorry record is only being perpetuated. 

The mess that Scripps-Howard Staff Writer Albert M. Colegrove found in 
Vietnam is not fiction, as in the “Ugly American” story. It is hard, realistic 
truth. It was dug out by persistence, by much legwork, and by healthy skepti- 
cism of the official effort to smooth things over—“not to rock the boat.” 
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The Colegrove story is of special timeliness because the $3.9 billion foreign aid 
bill for the next fiscal year is nearing a showdown in Congress, and every citizen 
has the right to know what is happening to our tax dollars overseas. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee, in a report this year, said “the 
mutual security program * * * is at present an indispensable tool of American 
foreign policy.” 

We consider this obviously true, but careless squandering as revealed in Viet- 

‘am does not serve that cause. Rather, as the Senate committee suggested, it 
supports arguments of opponents of the program that the whole enterprise 
should be abandoned. 

Crux of the evil in Vietnam seems to be that our “experts” are shoveling out 
a million dollars a day but it’s “none of our business” what the inexperienced 
Vietnamese officials are doing with the money. 

If it makes you angry reading what Mr. Colegrove has found in this distant 
land, so out of sight of Americans who foot the bill, we think your anger is 
justified. 

And we hope vigorous steps finally may be taken to clean up this ugly mess 


before a worthily conceived program which is important to our defense goes 
down the drain. 


WE Put Ovr $1 Mrtzion a Day, But WE HAVE No Say IN WHERE IT GOES 
(First of six articles by Albert M. Colegrove) 


SAIGON, VIETNAM, July 20.—The American aid program in little free Vietnam 
is an outrageous scandal. 


The true story of this fiasco has been hidden from the American public, which 
is paying for it. 

U.S. bureaucrats, who can’t abide the mildest criticism, have tucked the 
damning facts away in secret files. 

Meantime, their press agents have produced bales of rose-colored propaganda 
crammed with half-truths about “progress” here. 

In less than 5 years, U.S. taxpayers have spent roughly $2 billion to help 
this newborn anti-Communist nation, about half the size of New Mexico and 


with a population roughly equal to that of the metropolitan New York City 
area. 


Only in Korea have we spent more. 

True enough, we have accomplished our main mission. We have Kept Vietnam 
from Communist conquest and from economic collapse. 

But at what a cost. 

We have wasted many millions of dollars, and still are. 

Following a reckless, foolish, made-in-Washington policy of noninterference, 
we’ve forked over bundles of American cash to the fledgling, inexperienced 
Vietnam Government, and then looked piously at the ceiling while the money 
melted away. 

Thanks to our hands-off attitude, we’ve done little to guide Vietnam toward 
the day when she can support herself. This country has a terrible financial 
problem. Our solution has been to put her on the dole. She may be there 10 
years, 25 years—or forever. 

Why has all this happened? 

It has happened because the byword of most high American officials here is: 
“Keep your mouth shut, smile, and don’t rock the boat.” 

Scattered in the ranks of the 600 to 700 American civilian and military per- 
sons working for Uncle Sam in Vietnam are many sincere, frustrated, disgusted 
boat rockers. 


I have talked with them, but shall not name them in these articles. It would 
be the kiss of death. 
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“You learn quickly,” said one. “If you start criticizing the status quo, even 
mildly, you’re gently warned your boss may consider you a troublemaker, and 
might so state when he writes up your next efficiency report. This could foul 
up your career permanently.” 

There is good reason for being content with things as they are. 

Who wants to rock the boat when his cozy bachelor apartment or spacious 
family villa comes absolutely rent free? 

Who wants to tilt the applecart when he drawns down $400 to $800 a year 
extra to offset the fictitious “high cost of living” in Saigon, where he can buy 
American cigarettes tax free for 10 cents a pack and groceries for himself for 
$1 a day? 

Who wants to climb on the soapbox when he’s permitted a 2-hour mid-day 
siesta, is chauffeured to and from work in a Government car—and gets up to 
$319 a month in so-called hardship pay for his dauntless willingness to endure 
the tensions and vicissitudes of a city that’s properly renowned as the Paris 
of the Orient? 

SOME REALLY WORK 


Not all the Americans are living high on the hog in Saigon. 

A sweat-soaked handful of dysentery-ridden unfortunates are assigned to 
duties in the provinces, where they train troops, spray village huts to fight 
malaria, show American movies to wide-eyed peasants, help engineer roads and 
dredge canals, and do similar tasks. 

But the majority hold the fort in this city of 2 million, where the air-con- 
ditioned offices, the pleasant French-style sidewalk cafes, and the leisurely gin- 
and-tonic in one’s cool and darkened living room—in the reassuring company of 
one’s fellow Americans—are only minutes away at any time. 

True, you may (as I did) occasionally run across a harassed desk-bound 
captain of government furiously shifting official papers from “in” basket to 
“out,” muttering he’d “like to get out in the field and, you know, mix with the 
people, if it weren’t for all this paperwork.” 

But there are memos to prepare, formal opinions to finalize. Some fresh 
crisis, such as whether the American Embassy should officially celebrate the 
Fourth of July (it didn’t) is always arising. “I’m all jammed up today,” is 
a popular lament. 

“But, really,” I was assured by a $1,160-a-month-plus-free-rent public relations 
specialist paid to toot the horn for our economic aid program, “You can get the 
whole picture in Saigon. 

“No sense tramping around out there in the boon docks. Terribly hot and 
dirty, you know, and you can’t get much from the peasants except disease. 
All the key people are here.” 


However, I suspected even a Government public relations expert could be 
wrong now and then. 


OUT IN THE STICKS 


I went to the sticks. South, to the plains country, where the rice paddies 
shimmer in the oppressive morning heat and dance in the torrential afternoon 
rain, where 23 American tractors and 1 huge dredge have been sabotaged by 
Communists in recent weeks, where at least one village official per night has 
been methodically murdered by Red terrorists this year. 

And I flew and drove north, all the way to Quang Tri Province, which is as 
far as you can go without running into Communist North Vietnam, where I 
nibbled on boiled duck’s head, eyes and all, while the province chief lectured 
me on the Western World's timidity and poked into a political reeducation 
center to talk with prisoners whom the government hopes to unbrainwash, 
shared tea with refugees from the north, now resettled on pint-sized farms 
wrested from the jungle. 

And then back to Saigon with more questions to ask the “key people,” and 
more talks with scores of Vietnamese and Americans—business and profes- 
sional people, intellectuals, big and little workers in both governments, up to 
and including President Ngo Dinh Diem. 

And in the following articles, I will report what I found. 


Tomorrow—Dollars and equipment vanish without explanation or accounting. 
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[From the Washington Daily News, July 21, 1959] 








































Our Hippen Scanpat—In VieTNAM WE Must Nort Rock THE Boat 
(Second of six articles by Albert M. Colegrove) 


Saigon, VIETNAM, July 21.—America is spending more than $1 million a day 
to keep this country alive and on our side—but the well-paid U.S. bureaucrats 
who supervise the program are not preventing serious waste. 

There are many fantastic angles to the hitherto-hidden American aid scandal 
here—but this, to me, is the weirdest of all. 

Suppose you have a young son who never has driven a car. Would you buy 
him a Cadillac, hand him $100 and an instruction book, and then tell him to 
run along and amuse himself? 

That, more or less, is what we are doing here on multi-million-dollar basis. 

We are buying Jeeps, trucks, guns, tractors, factories, even whole radio net- 
works for an infant farm-economy nation that quite admittedly lacks the know- 
how to use them. Of free Vietnam’s 13 million people, there are only 300 trained 
technicians and engineers by its own government’s count. 


AND MILLIONS OF CASH 





We're also giving, outright, millions in cold U.S. cash to a country that has a 
desperate scarcity of skilled accountants, let alone trained government admin- 
strative help. 

Nonetheless, once we arrange to deliver a batch of money or goods to free 
Vietnam, that’s it. 

American officials wash their hands of further responsibility. 

You can well imagine what happens: 

Expensive equipment lies idle, or is abused and falls apart, or in some cases 
simply disappears. Dollars vanish, by the millions with little or no explanation. 

Oh, we have “advisers” who’re supposed to see that the Vietnamese learn 
to keep equipment properly maintained, and we have bookkeepers who are sup- 
posed to keep tabs on the money. Many are competent. 

But they have their instructions. 

These instructions, issued from Washington and fanatically enforced by the 
local U.S. brass, are: 

Don’t rock the boat. If you don’t like the way things are done, shut up or quit. 
Never, never be so rude as to question the Vietnamese Government’s privilege to 
do as it pleases with American aid. 

“T believe if we give one American dollar or one screwdriver to another nation, 
we should have the right to see where it goes and how it’s used,” complained one 
frustrated American supervisor, typical of many to whom I’ve talked—secretly, 
of course—in recent weeks. 


TABBED AS TROUBLEMAKERS 


“My job,” he said, “includes advising Vietnamese who have a large number of 
Jeeps, trucks and cars. They misuse and abuse these vehicles. They leave them 
outside in vile weather. They overload them. They seldom check the oil or 
bother with grease jobs. They pay little attention to our advice. 

“Every American in my shop is bitter. But we know if we get firm, we’ll be 
tabbed by our bosses as troublemakers who can’t get along. 

“Tsn’t that a helluva note?” 

People in an excellent position to know say that is why, hidden in the classified 
files of our foreign aid agencies, are dozens of accounts such as these: 

An American adviser, going through the books of Radio Vietnam, the official 
Government radio station, found a mysterious entry for “14 radio towers” 
costing $28,500, for which U.S. aid officials had paid. That was almost 3 years 
ago; no one has yet laid eyes on those towers. But when the American persisted 
in making inquiries of the Vietnamese, he was called on the carpet and royally 
bawled out for stirring up trouble. 

After the Geneva truce agreement split Vietnam into two nations (Communist 
in the north, free in the south) the American Government pitched in about $71 
million (2.5 billion piasters) to bring south and care for some 600,000 refugees. 
Almost 3 years later, in 1957, we asked the free Vietnam Government to please 
tell us how it spent the piasters. The Vietnamese accounted for $34 million— 
and left $27 million unaccounted for. 
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A few polite requests later, the missing amount was down to $22 million—of 
which, they explained to us, some $8 million unfortunately must have been burned 
in a 1955 fire. “We will give you the records on the remaining $14 million in the 
near future,” the Vietnamese explained. That was 2 years ago. My sources 
insist the accounting was never completed; the fate of many millions remains 
unsolved. 

A year ago, a U.S. group wondered what had happened to some 2,700 vehicles 
given to one branch of the Vietnam Government. It asked for a tally and got one— 
with close to 700 vehicles unaccounted for. After a while, this was cut down 
toa few dozen, still missing. 

The American adviser to a small group of Vietnamese technicians discovered 
his group’s Jeep was missing. He reported it stolen. A month later, he was in- 
formed the Jeep had been “transferred” to the Ministry of Information. He 
inquired. Nope, said the ministry, we don’t have it. “Never did find the darned 
thing,” he says in exasperation. 

Under such botched-up conditions, nobody knows for sure where all the money 
goes. 














SOME ARE RICHER 


















But it is obvious to anybody with eyes that certain members of the Vietnam 
Government are much wealthier today than before. (Informed consensus here 
is that President Hgo Dinh Diem himself is financially honest. ) 

“On Formosa,” exclaimed an American long and closely associated with our 
Asian aid programs, “the Free Chinese now give us a full accounting for every 
dollar. There wouldn’t be a free Vietnam today if it weven’t for America. What’s 
so rude about politely insisting on good bookkeeping?” 

His crediting of America for keeping the red-and-yellow flag of South Vietnam 
flying is no mere figure of speech. 

In 1954, after years of vicious warfare, this country was ruined—its farms, 
railways, roads, and vital southland canals all but destroyed. 

With Uncle Sam’s help, free Vietnam set out to sell rice and rubber again to 
European and Asian customers of days gone by. But the rice customers hadn’t 
been able to wait ; they’d found new, permanent, cheaper providers. 
For a while rubber sales rose steadily—but slumped badly last year. 


NO QUESTION OF NEED 







The net result has been that free Vietnam’s industry-scarce people and Goy- 
ernment buy a lot more than they sell. They get from America the millions 
necessary to buy what they want but can’t afford. Since 1955 this has amounted 
to more than $1 billion. In addition, we equip and train Vietnam’s military 
forces. The cost is a military secret, but has amounted to at least another $1 
billion. 

No one questions that South Vietnam needs, and should have, our help. 

But two questions that cry out for answers are: 

Are we giving these people what they need—or what they want? 

Item: We've arranged to provide a powerful, complicated, 50,000-watt short- 
wave radio transmitter system costing over $100,000 so they can beam propa- 
ganda at Communist North Vietnam. But after almost 5 years of American 
aid, the Saigon water system remains so inadequate that the poorer people line 
up for blocks at 7 a.m., to fill their buckets with water that trickles from a hand- 
ful of public pumps. 

Is there a predictable happy ending; can South Vietnam be helped out of its 
lopsided financial dilemma? 

American press agents talk happily of new basketmaking centers and write of 
“gradual but steady progress toward economic independence.” But President 
Diem himself, talking with me, was not so cheery. He said: “You people should 
not demand miracles, expecting Vietnam to be solvent within 3 or 4 years.” 
Then he added significantly: “Many experts think undeveloped areas like South 
Vietnam will need help for 25 years.” 

An American businessman, a former Government worker, here almost 5 
years, said bluntly: 

“We spend and spend, and our Government experts haven’t proposed a single 
new answer -te the problem. All they can come up with is determination to 
maintain the status quo. We'll never solve the economic problem this way. 
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Meantime, these people are living off our handouts and are quite satisfied to do 
so.” 
Tomorrow—The “little birds” of Radio Vietnam and the lordly gift of a $100,000 
transmitter 


{From the Washington Daily News, July 22, 1959] 
Our Hippen ScaANDAL—THE MAGNIFICENT GOor oF RADIO VIETNAM 
(Third of six articles by Albert M. Colegrove) 


Sarcon, VrieETNAM, July 22.—Today let us take up the magnificent goof known 
as Radio Vietnam. It will give you, in one electronic nutshell, the whole fan- 
tastic story of what’s happening to your tax millions out here. 

It includes just about everything that is wrong with our American aid setup 
in free Vietnam. 

I have pieced this story together from many reliable sources. You will not find 
it in public records. On phony grounds of security, much of it has been tucked 
away in the secret files of the U.S. Operations Mission (USOM), which is what 
they call the economic aid agency here. 

The friendly Americans swarmed into South Vietnam in 1955, intent on 
conquering poverty, uplifting the masses and keeping communism at bay. 


THREE-STATION NETWORK 


Naturally, their attention soon turned to Radio Vietnam. 

This was the small (three-station) radio chain which the newborn nation in- 
herited from its former French rulers. 

In 30 years as masters here, the French had avoided training Vietnamese for 
anything better than semiskilled jobs. Thus, the director of Radio Vietnam was 
one Maj. Doan Van Cuu, a veterinarian whose specialty was the intestinal dis- 
orders of elephants. 

The three chief technicians were nonengineers whose qualifications were 
that they had friends or relatives at the Presidential Palace. 


Then there were the girls—dozens of small-boned, soft-lipped, gently-curved, 
laughing, trilling beauties with which Vietnam is so happily endowed—and all 
of them hired and thrust behind microphone or control panel after a couple of 
hours “training” by the admiring Cuu. 

The 7 a.m. news often came on at 1 p.m. Saturday night’s serial frequently 
was postponed to Tuesday morning because the leading lady (one of Cuu’s little 
birds) was “busy” Saturday night. 


A MAZE OF IDEAS 


Then came the American experts. 

Unhappily, each brought to this bedlam his own theories on the salvation 
of Radio Vietnam. Each had his pet idea on how to revamp the station’s news 
broadcast operation. Each at various times put his plan in action. Asa result, 
Radio Vietnam today has, not one, but three costly teletype “reperforating” 
devices it never has used. 

Still, some projects were agreed on among the Americans. One was a proposal 
for a series of low-powered local radio stations around the country, which would 
take the government’s messages to the grass-roots level. 

A meeting was scheduled with one Tran Chanh Thanh, a convert from the 
Communist Viet Namminh who had become (and still is) the high Pooh-Bah 
of all communications—press, radio, and printed propaganda—in South Vietnam. 

Information Minister Thanh opened the meeting by flatly rejecting the Amer- 
ican proposal. What his government desired, Thanh said, was a giant 100,000- 
watt shortwave transmitter which not only would reach the Communist north; 
it also would go all the way to America where millions of families, huddled 
around their shortwave receivers, would be swayed to send more aid to Vietnam. 

The Americans coughed nervously and suggested this might be a trifle ambitious 
for now. The Minister walked out. 

Thus, both American and Vietnamese hopes were stymied temporarily, but 
there were other projects. 
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STYMIED BY LAW 


Under U.S. guidance, it was decided to move the Saigon transmitting station. 
An American supervised construction of a $25,000 building and drew plans for a 
lofty antenna tower. Then it was discovered a law prohibited any tower over 
90 feet tall so close to the Saigon Airport. This eliminated use of the best 
broadcasting frequency. 

Radio Vietnam Director Cuu, the specialist in elephant bellyaches, finally 
overreached his privileges. A horde of police, acting on information received 
about Cuu’s unique bookkeeping (which never had been open to American inspec- 
tion) swooped down one day—a trifle late. Major Cuu had just burned his books 
in the alley. Some $446,000 of the money entrusted to him remains to be 
accounted for today. 

Major Cuu’s successor was (and is) Buo Tho. He’s former private secretary 
to President Diem, and former Vietnam fisheries chief. 

Tho brought to his job a built-in obsession. He wanted equipment that would 
“jam” the Red radio at Hanoi—and not merely make it unintelligible in Free 
Vietnam but all over Asia. This is impossible. (However, in recent months, 
Tho has been partially appeased. Some U.S. “jamming” equipment is on 
the way.) 

Tho also ramrodded through a U.S.-financed project to air-condition Radio 
Vietnam’s Saigon studios. Seven machines, costing $27,000, were installed. A 
local contractor, paid in advance, was hired to install the necessary ducts 
throughout the building. He skipped the country. The air-conditioning ma- 
chines are still there, idle; and Radio Vietnam’s Saigon studios remain uncooled. 

However, morale got a great boost soon after Tho took over. The Vietnamese 
were still unhappy about not getting that powerful transmitter to sway North 
Vietnam and Americans. 

WASHINGTON FOUL-UP 


Then came Abbott Washburn, of Washington, Deputy Director of the entire 
Voice of America program, swinging through Saigon to see how things were 
getting along. 

The problem of the transmitter impasse reached his ears. Why, said Mr. 
Washburn, what a lucky thing I passed by. The Voice of America happens to 
have a 50,000-watt transmitter it’s not doing anything with just now. That 
may not reach to America, but it will get the message to North Vietnam. We'll 
give it to Free Vietnam, how’s that? 

The Vietnamese were delighted. 

Later, after Mr. Washburn had zoomed back to Washington, it was discov- 
ered that American law positively prohibits even him from giving away 
Voice of America equipment to foreign nations. 

This threw foreign-aid officials into a tizzy. What to do? American “face” 
was at stake. Above all, the boat must not be rocked. So—the 50,000-watt, 
$100,000 transmitter was quietly sandwiched into the USOM budget for Viet- 
nam se s 

There was at least one American “expert” in the Radio Vietnam program 
who seems to have been really qualified for the title. 

He is Frank McIntosh, who has supervised the building of more than 400 
radio stations in America and abroad. He headed all U.S. electronic develop- 
ment for our War Production Board during World War II and has been a Bell 
System scientist since. He came here in 1957 and again in 1958 as a tem- 
porary consultant on the American plan for putting low-powered stations 
throughout South Vietnam. 

After much travel and study, Mr. McIntosh recommended 11 sites. He drew 
up detailed designs for equipment at each site. He then returned to America. 
The Vietnamese rejected most of his designs and all but two of his sites as 
“unsuitable.” As of today, we are going ahead with a program, American- 
financed, that is partly ours but mostly theirs. * * * 


Tomorrow—“It Is Not Considered a en To Call a Vietnamese Pro-American These 
ays 
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{From the Washington Daily News, July 23, 1959] 


THE PRICE oF STUPIDITY AND ARROGANCE—IT Is Not A COMPLIMENT To CALL A 
VIETNAMESE “PRO-AMERICAN” 


(By Albert M. Colegrove) 


SAIGON, VIETNAM, JULY 23.—Stupidity and arrogance of the people who rep- 
resent our Government in Vietnam may be losing friends for America faster 
than aid dollars can gain them. 

Showing rare talent in this department, American bureaucrats and their 
families have managed to get themselves disliked, not merely by the Vietnamese 
but also by other Asians, Europeans, and even their fellow countrymen here. 

There are exceptions, of course—people who individually have gained respect 
and fondness. 

But— 

Speaking with typical oriental restraint, a prominent Vietnamese editor un- 
happily told me: “It is not considered a compliment to call a Vietnamese ‘pro- 
American,’ these days.” 

Added a successful Vietnamese publisher: “Americans in your Embassy and 
in your foreign aid and propaganda branches do not get out and around. They 
tend to stick together or, at best, to associate only with the people who they 
think comprise the upper crust of our society.” 

But that is only part of the story. 

There is, for example, the American movie house. 


NO FOREIGNERS ALLOWED 


This Government-operated, air-conditioned theater is one of only two places 
in Saigon where current, popular English-language films are shown. (The other 
is in the British Information Service Building. ) 

Many intelligent Vietnamese love to sharpen up their knowledge of English 
by seeing our movies. But they are barred from the American theater, even 
as guests. So, also, are all other foreigners—in fact, everybody exeept Amer- 
ican Government civilian and military employees and their families. 

British employees in Saigon may bring guests—of all races—to their movies 
on Friday nights. 

ISOLATION OF THE COMMISSARY 


Then there is that fantastic horn-of-plenty, the American commissary. 

“The commissary has done more to isolate us here than any other one thing,” 
said a perceptive U.S. employee who’s been in Saigon since 1955. 

“When the Americans first arrived in numbers, 4 years ago, there was no com- 
missary. American wives had to patronize the Vietnamese groceries and drug- 
stores. Then the commissary was built. Now, the wives and husbands go 
there and let their servants do any other necessary shopping. 

“I’ve actually heard women brag that they haven’t been in downtown 
Saigon for 6 months. Not only has the blending process stopped, but also the 
local merchants are plenty unhappy, to say the least.” 

But perhaps the greatest American bid for the ill will of all nationalities 
and classes in Saigon has been our house and apartment rental policy. 


GENEROUS RENT POLICY 


All U.S. employees here are provided quarters rent-free. Uncle Sam picks 
up the tab, leasing apartments and villas for his wards at a sucker price. 

Here is a typical sample: 

Mr. G—is an American Government employee. He and his wife have no 


children. Our Government leases for them a four-room apartment for $300 a 
month. 


By contrast, an American businessman and his wife, paying their own rent, 
have a slightly nicer apartment in a more convenient neighborhood for which 
they pay $180 a month—or $1,440 a year less. 

Actually, that $300-a-month figure is quite modest. Many American Gov- 
ernment families here enjoy homes and villas that cost U.S. taxpayers upward 
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of $600 a month. These rents are not paid with so-called counterpart funds, 
either, but with piasters purchased by U.S. dollars from the U.S. Treasury. 

What rankles the people of Saigon, though—from top-salaried private business 
leaders to lower middle-income Vietnamese wage earners—is that Uncle Sam’s 
free-spending rental policy has caused a chain reaction that has skyrocketed 
virtually all rents. 

For instance, the couple with the $180-a-month apartment paid less than 
$100 before the Americans came. A Vietnamese interpreter who used to pay 
$28 a month for his home now pays a staggering $62 and is in the clutches of 
the loan sharks as a result. 

Unlike the United States, Vietnam has had little inflation in the past 5 years, 
except for that of rentals. That, however, is a key item in the budget of the 
average Vietnamese city dweller. 

And on the subject of “hardship pay.” 
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A LIFE FRAUGHT WITH PERIL? 


Our State Department tells the folks back home that life in Vietnam is so 
fraught with peril, discomfort and expense that our brave bureaucrats must 
have handsome bonuses to compensate for their sacrifices. 

The fact is— 

From the moment he boards a U.S. plane, bound for 2 years in Saigon, the 
average Government worker enjoys more luxurious living and fewer tensions 
than 90 percent of his taxpaying fellow citizens will ever achieve. 

There is, indeed, tension and hardship—among the Vietnamese and espe 
cially outside of Saigon. But at least 90 percent of the Americans never leave 
Saigon overnight. 

For withstanding these “hardships,” all our Government civilians in Vietnam 
receive bonuses amounting to 20 percent of their base pay. 

In addition to this, to compensate for a nonexistent “high cost of living,” an 
unmarried civilian receives $400 extra a year, while the family man draws $800 
extra. 


WHAT “HIGH cosT?” 


In Saigon, a mile’s taxicab ride costs about 16 cents, including tip. Or you 
can travel the same distance in a human-powered pedicab for less than a dime. 

Scotch whisky is available at the Navy-operated commissary (for Government 
employees only) at $2 a quart. Even in civilian stores, it’s under $5. Cigarettes 
at the commissary are 10 cents a pack. 

An excellent steak dinner at the city’s best restaurant is $4. Two can dine in 
a better-than-average cafe for that price. 

As for staples: Two bachelors I know each has a Vietnamese cook-housekeeper 
do all their grocery shopping. Each of them gives his cook the equivalent of $30 
a month to buy the grub; each enjoys three delicious meals a day. In other 
words, food costs them $1 a day apiece—and the cook manages to feed herself 
out of this, too. 

Besides all this, every U.S. employee gets an apartment or home rent-free, 
including utilities. 

Here, then, is how the typical civilian employee is doing, financially: 

He receives $9,500 a year in “base pay.” 

To that is added $1,900 annually for “hardships.” 

Throw in another $800 for his “cost-of-living adjustment.” 

Thus, his total comes to $12,200 a year—or $1,016 a month plus free rent and 
utilities. 

No wonder many workers remarked to me that, for once, they’ve been able to 
put away substantial savings while on duty in Vietnam. 

Working conditions are pleasant and often leisurely. ‘There is a 2-hour lunch- 
time siesta daily. Employees work Saturday mornings, but take Wednesday 
afternoons off. 

And in addition to all the standard Government benefits, there are 20 official 
no-work holidays annually—including a 3-day layoff for the Vietnamese New 
Year and a day’s rest on the anniversary of Confucius. 


Tomorrow—How American aid millions are spent is “none of our business” 
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[From the Washington Daily News, July 24, 1959] 


Our Hmpen ScANDAL IN VIETNAM—WATCHWORD: “Don’t BotHerR Us, WE ONLY 
Hanp Out THE MONEY” 


(Fifth of six articles, by Albert M. Colegrove) 


Sarcon, VIETNAM, July 24.—Even when smelly evidence of possible graft and 
corruption in our $2 billion aid program here is held right under their noses, 
America’s bureaucrats ignore it. 

“None of our business!” they insist—as they shovel out an average $1 million 
a day in American money for military and economic aid to this country of 13 
million persons. 

They have little time for problems or complaints from the dwindling handful 
of frustrated United States, British, and French businessmen trying to make 
a living here. 

ONE WHO IS OUTSPOKEN 


But I found one American businessman no ionger willing to suffer in anony- 
mous Silence. 

He is Frank Gonder, 50, formerly of Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Gonder came to 
Asia as a GI in World War II, helped liberate the Philippines, and won his 
officer’s commission in the field. After the war he stayed out here, marrying an 
American girl in Manila. 

He has been in Saigon 5 years as an agent for hundreds of big and little 
American companies, including Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

Mr. Gonder is ready and eager, if asked, to tell congressional investigators 
how: 

In cases of which he has personal knowledge, the Vietnamese Government 
(using American dollars) has in the past 18 months bought more than $1 million 
worth of products in circumstances which at best must be called highly 
suspicious. 

When he took his documented evidence to American diplomatic and economice 
aide officials, he was told they were not concerned. 

When he persisted in his complaints to these fellow Americans, he was 
smeared as a “troublemaker”; moreover, it was whispered around that Mr. 
Gonder was a rather suspicious character himself. 

(I checked these whispers. Run down, they amounted to: Mr. Gonder owns 
a small, legitimate bar in Manila. Also, among thousands of other items, he 
sometimes deals in slot machines; some of them are installed, incidentally, 
in the American Army officers’ clubs here. Mr. Gonder says: “Do you think 
I’d blow the whistle if my own skirts weren’t clean?’”’) 

This is Mr. Gonder’s story— 

He was doing pretty well until early last year. 

At that time, the Vietnamese Government’s “Central Purchasing Agency” 
asked for bids to supply 2,000 metric tons of a phosphate fertilizer with Ameri- 
can cash. 

Now—and this is important—the advertisements stipulated that “a minimum 
of 10 percent” of the fertilizer’s prime ingredient must be “soluble in citric 
acid.” 

Mr. Gonder relayed all this to the Productexa Corp., of New York City, a sup- 
ply firm he represents. The company authorized a bid but said the solubility 
requirement must be erroneous. “There is no such material in existence. We. 
ean only guarantee 7 percent of the P™ to be soluble in citrie acid * * *.” 


LOST TO FOREIGN FIRM 


Mr. Gonder bid $61,240 but lost to a foreign firm which had bid $91,840, 
or. $30,000 higher than he. 

How come? Because, he was told, his fertilizer’s chemical was not 10 per- 
eent soluble. 

Mr. Gonder took his problem to a chemist named John Dempsey, employed by 
the U.S. Operations Mission (USOM), our economic aid group. 

“Mr. Dempsey told me,” says Mr. Gonder, “that if anybody could produce P™ 
that would be 10 percent soluble in citric acid, he’d eat it.” 

Armed with this information, Mr. Gonder went to the U.S. adviser at the 
purchasing agency. “He said he’d look into it,” Mr. Gonder recalls. “That’s. 
the last I ever heard from him on that.” 
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Then came the steel bridge matter. 

The Vietnamese (as always, advised by Americans) invited bids for steel to 
build what is known as a standard “Krupp” bridge, on which it is possible to 
figure the precise amount of steel needed, 

For Bethlehem Steel, Mr. Gonder bid $559,810, which figured out to about 
$333 a ton. 

The contract went to Eurasia Corp., a local firm with a Belgian source of 
supply. 

It had offered a price $10,000 lower than Mr. Gonder’s—but this was for 250 
tons less than Bethlehem’s experts had figured was necessary. On a ton-for-ton 
basis, said Mr. Gonder, Bethlehem’s price was almost $50 a ton cheaper than 
Eurasia’s. 


Two weeks later, having received no satisfaction, Mr. Gonder turned to his 
fellow Americans. 

He went to see Arthur Z. Gardiner, who heads the entire American economic 
aid program in free Vietnam. And he followed up his visit with a letter 
to Mr. Gardiner, outlining the case in detail and concluding: “Something ob- 
viously is wrong.” 

Mr. Gardiner’s reply came by letter on August 21. “As we have advised you 
orally,” said Mr. Gardiner’s letter, “the decision on this and all awards con- 
ducted by the Central Purchasing Agency is the responsibility of the Government 
of Vietnam, and is not one that lies within the purview of this (American) mis- 
sion * * *,” 

In other words: Don’t bother us. We only hand over the money. How it’s 
spent is no concern of ours. 

I have been told by an excellent source, the word has been passed around in 


American aid circles here: Pay no attention to Mr. Gonder; he’s a troublemaker, 
or worse. 


{Editorial ] 


SPOTLIGHT ON ForEIGN AID 


Another report has gone from the White House to Congress suggesting ways 
to tighten administration of the Nation’s foreign aid program, cut waste, and 


make U.S. dollars overseas march more in step with foreign policy. 

The report, third by a committee of distinguished Americans under the chair- 
manship of William H. Draper, Jr., says all economic aid programs should be 
lumped under one responsible agency, separate from the State Department but 
subject to State’s policy guidance. Long-range financing also is suggested. 

These latest proposals deserve close attention—especially in view of costly 
bungling in U.S. aid to free Vietnam, revealed by Scripps-Howard Writer Albert 
Colegrove. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee has scheduled a hearing 
on the Vietnam program next week. 

We would cite one paragraph in particular from the Draper report: 

“Management of our aid activities has become an extraordinarily difficult 
administrative undertaking. Our committee is well aware of the charges of 
waste and maladministration made in connection with our economic aid pro- 
grams. While we believe that the administration and coordination of these 
programs has improved in recent years, there is no question but that some of 
these criticisms are justified. However, the conclusion we reach is that the 
programs must be continued and better adminstered, not emasculated or aban- 
doned.” 


An aid program is vital to defense but no good end is served by throwing 
money away. 


Tomorrow—Vietnam’s new military courts with power over life and death. Evidences 
of development of a police state 


[From the Washington Daily News, July 25, 1959] 
Our Hippen SCANDAL—WE AREN’T BuILDING MvtcH DEMOCRACY IN VIETNAM 
(Last of six articles by Albert M. Colegrove) 


SAIcon, VIETNAM, July 25—This country touted as a shining bastion of the 
free world, is not developing much democracy at home. 


44081—59——_20 
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Some people contend this really is none of America’s business; that so long as 
President Ngo Dinh Diem’s one-party government continues to defy the Com- 
munists, it deserves our support. 

There is logic to that argument. But others would like to see more of our 
democratic ideals rubbed off on this hard-fisted government. 

We cannot escape the bigger-than-life portraits of President Diem on build- 
ing walls and in every office. Vietnamese nod unobtrusively at the pictures and 
murmur, only half joking: “Uncle Ngo is watching you”. 

But you don't, if you’re a foreign tourist, or an American newsman here on 
a well-escorted 48-hour visit, or a U.S. Government employee toiling in a Saigon 
office, see the prisons and concentration camps—and, as a matter of fact, neither 
did I. But I talked secretly with Vietnamese who had. They said the camps are 
jammed with political prisoners. 

You don’t see the “political reeducation centers” where the milder dissidents 
are given enforced tutoring in the free Vietnam brand of “democracy.” And 
one of these I did see—the only American newsman who ever wangled that 
privilege. 

Information Minister Tran Chanh Thanh, who defected from the Commu- 
nist Viet Minh in 1952, is, among other things, the boss of these centers. He 
has described them as places where persons are “detained” from 2 weeks to 2 
months. 


A TYPICAL CENTER 


The four prisoners I picked at random to interview in the Quang Tri Prov- 
ince reeducation center had been interned there from 8 months to 2 years. 

This center contained 400 political prisoners, including 80 women, some of 
whom had babies and small children with them. I was told it was typical of the 
39 such centers. On that basis, there may be about 16,000 enforced students 
of “democracy” —in addition to the unknown thousands in concentration camps. 

To the Government's credit, the 400 prisoners I saw appeared reasonably 
healthy, clean, and well fed, and were unmarked by bruises or other signs of 
physical violence. 

What you’re also unaware of, in a quick visit to Saigon, are the countless 
laws patterned after police state practices. For example, outside Saigon, in the 


Provinces, no more than five people may congregate without police permission. 


MILITARY COURTS 


Then there’s the big, new law which has Saigon’s vigorously anti-Communist 
liberals more worried than any other recent development. 

This one sets up three military courts, in three Vietnam cities, to deal with 
“antigovernment” actions. 

What is an antigovernment action? Reading the law, you find it could 
amount to something deadly serious, such as sabotaging a reservoir, or it could 
amount to something relatively trivial, such as shaking a fist in the general 
direction of the presidential palace. 

The courts have absolute power to seize and try suspects, hand down a ver- 
dict, and carry out the sentence in 3 days. Only three verdicts are provided: 
Not guilty, life imprisonment, or death. 

Only one man can overrule the courts—President Diem. 

Saigon has 23 daily newspapers—and any of them may be shut down tomor- 
row if the editor takes one false step. 

One newspaper, Nguoi Viet Tu Do (which means, ironically, the Free Viet- 
namese People) was closed by the Government a month ago. 

Information Minister Thanh told me the editor lost his publishing permit 
“because he was an immoral person who did not pay his bills.” But six fellow 
editors told me the crackdown came because the paper carried a mild pro-and- 
con discussion of two-party democratic government. 

Are the newspapers censored? 

“Only those printed in foreign languages,” said Minister Thanh. Ten of the 
23 papers are printed in Chinese, 3 in French, 1 in English. 

Just to help insure that Vietnamese editors know what is best for them, 
Minister Thanh holds weekly guidance meetings, at which he lectures them on 
journalistic ethics—and frequently bawls out one or two for failure to display 
what he deems the proper attitude. 

Meantime, President Diem’s hand-picked Congress of 123 assemblymen sits 
in its hall, industriously rubberstamping the laws Uncle Ngo wants. 
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Every piece of legislation, but one, passed by the Congress in the past 3 years 
was sent over by President Diem. The one exception, an antidivorce law, was 


introduced by his assemblywoman sister-in-law, the powerful Mrs. Ngo Dinh 
Nhu. 






ONLY ONE PARTY 





I asked President Diem: “Is the two-party system, such as exists in America, 
an ultimate goal of your government?” 

His reply—and he permitted these direct quotes—is amazingly frank: 

“The aim is not a two-party or multiparty system * * *. A big party, well 
organized and well disciplined, is capable of arbitrating at its level between 
private interests, and between the private and general interest * * *.” 

Nobcdy in his right mind would advocate that South Vietnam be converted 
overnight into a free-style, let-everybody-do-as-he-please democracy. The Com- 
munist hordes outside its borders, and the guerrillas within, would swallow up 
this sniall nation in short order. 

Admitting that the Diem government is better than its predecessors, and that 
governmental conditions here are no worse than in some other aided countries, 
still the American taxpayer has a right to be dissatisfied with results. 

He may ask whether more free speech and less waste are not also essential 
to protect Vietnam against a Communist takeover. 

Meanwhile, many millions of dollars go down the drain because some Ameri- 
can Officials in Saigon and Washington are more afraid of rocking the boat than 
of squandering American aid. 


COMMENTS OF DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINIS- 


TRATION ON SPECIFIC ALLEGATIONS CONTAINED IN THE COLEGROVE ARTICLES ON 
VIETNAM 





There are attached herewith detailed comments replying to the principal allega- 

tions made by Mr. Colegrove in a series of articles about the U.S. aid program in 

Vietnam. These comments have been drawn up in response to requests made by 

the Subcommittee on State Department Organization and Public Affairs of the 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the Subcommittee on the Far East and 

Pacific of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives. 
August 13, 1959. 


1. Allegation 

“The American aid program in little free Vietnam is an outrageous scandal” 
(first article). 

“We have wasted many millions of dollars, and still are” (first article). 

‘““* * * the well-paid U.S. bureaucrats who supervise the program are not pre- 
venting serious waste” (second article). 
Comment 


Answers to these sweeping generalizations are contained in comments on 
specific allegations under items numbered 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 
19, 20, 22, 24, 27, 29, 35, 36, and 37. 


2. Allegation 


“The true story of this fiasco has been hidden from the American public, which 
is paying for it” (first article). 


“U.S. bureaucrats * * * have tucked the damning facts away in secret files” 
(first article). 


Comment 


Mr. Colegrove gives contradictory evidence in the same article, when he states: 
“We have accomplished our main mission. We have kept Vietnam from Com- 
munist conquest and from economic collapse.” Here are some of the principal 
tasks that have been accomplished and others on which considerable progress 
is being made: 

Economic stability has been maintained, while the Vietnamese armed forces 
have been built up from an ineffective disorganized force to one now well on 
the road to becoming a cohesive, well-trained fighting force ; 

Some 660,000 civilian refugees, fleeing from Communist North Vietnam, 
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have been successfully cared for and integrated into the economy ; 

War-damaged public works and other facilities have been rehabilitated ; 

Tens of thousands of Vietnamese have been given technical and adminis- 
trative training ranging from a few weeks to well over a year ; 

A beginning has been made in a constructive longer range development 
program, which includes constructing highways, increasing agricultural 
production, expanding industry, and building up government institutions and 
services in education, health, and agriculture. 

Most observers agree that, had these not been achieved, there would be no free 
Vietnam today. 

It is untrue that the true story of this program has been hidden from the 
American public and that U.S. bureaucrats “have tucked the damning facts away 
in secret files.” Certain documents are classified, on security grounds, to protect 
sources of information, or because premature release would prejudice negotia- 
tions—not to hide embarrassing facts. But a great bulk of information relating 
to the utilization of aid is available to meet any inquiry. For example, project 
documents and audit reports are normally unclassified. 

It is to be noted that this sweeping allegation has been made by a man who 
visited Vietnam for less than 3 weeks and during that period had only limited 
contacts with the U.S. Operations Mission (USOM). According to our best in- 
formation, he made no contact with USOM technical advisers in agriculture, edu- 
eation, industry, public administration, or public safety. He avoided a meeting 
with the mission director. Mr. Colegrove made no effort to check accounting 
facts with the controller 

Although he saw the American Ambassador on arrival, he did not call before 
leaving to discuss conclusions which he had reached. He had a briefing by an 
officer of the U.S. Military Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG) shortly after his 
arrival and consulted with other officers, but he did not see the Chief of MAAG. 


8. Allegation 


“In less than 5 years, the U.S. taxpayers have spent roughly $2 billion to help 
this newborn anti-Communist nation * * *.” 


“America is spending more than $1 million a day to keep this country alive 
and on our side” (second article). 

“* * * They get from America the millions necessary to buy what they want 
but can’t afford. Since 1955, this has amounted to more than $1 billion. In addi- 
tion, we equip and train Vietnam’s military forces. The cost is a military secret, 
but has amounted to at least another $1 billion” (second article). 


Comment 


The exact amount of aid cannot be revealed because it would involve figures for 
military assistance which are classified. The figure of $1 billion for economic 
assistance is approximately correct. However, the other three figures used in 
the above quotes are all substantially higher than the correct ones. Correct 


figures, of course, have been made available to the appropriate committees of 
Congress on a classified basis. 


4. Allegation 


“* * * We forked over bundles of American cash to the fledgling inexperienced 
Vietnam Government, and then looked piously at the ceiling while the money 
melted away.” (First article.) 

“We are also giving, outright, millions in cold U.S. cash to a country that has 
a desperate scarcity of skilled accountants, let alone trained Government admin- 
istrative help. Nonetheless once we arrange to deliver a batch of money for 
goods to free Vietnam, that’s it. American officials wash their hands of further 
responsibility.” (Second article.) 


Comment 


No “cold U.S. cash” is being given outright to Vietnam. Cash grants were 
given to Vietnam during fiscal year 1955 and the first half of fiscal year 1956 
to meet emergencies, but not since that time. 

It is not true that American officials wash their hands of further responsibility 
once a particular item of aid has been agreed to. Complaints of irregularities 
are investigated ; American technicians follow the technical aspects of projects; 


the Controller’s office conducts audits and end-use checks, examining whether 


or not funds and supplies have been used in line with agreed purposes; and the 
International Cooperation Administration (ICA) in Washington conducts com- 
prehensive field audits checking on actions taken by the field mission. 
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Despite the shortage of accountants and trained administrative personnel, 
which has been substantially reduced during recent years, we believe that accounts 
are being handled capably by the Vietnam Government, aided by these factors: 

(a) Vietnam’s National Budget and Accounting Office is widely regarded as 
a model installation. Its thoroughly competent and devoted staff effectively 
utilizes IBM equipment. This operation has been visited by officials of other 
Asian countries who wished to study the feasibility of converting their systems 
to that in use in Vietnam. It has also been inspected and praised by American 
observers. 

(b) With USOM technical advice, the latest methods of stock and inventory 
control have been set up in the Vietnamese Foreign Aid Administration’s Central 
Purchasing Agency (CPA). This Agency was established in 1956 and now pur- 
chases, receives, warehouses, and distributes the bulk of project-commodity 
procurement under the U.S. aid program. It has handled procurement as follows: 
1956, $40,000; 1957, $3.5 million; 1958, $7.5 million. A recent analysis of ICA 
refund claims showed no claims involving CPA activities. For a group of 
“unskilled accountants and untrained administrators,” this is a remarkable per- 
formance. 

(c) Extensive courses in accounting techniques and in the use of modern 
business machines have been and are being conducted under the joint auspices 
of USOM and the Vietnamese Government. These courses have been so suc- 
cessful that the panel appointed to supervise the program is gradually being 
phased out because the Vietnamese staff is developing great proficiency. 


5. Allegation 


“* * * the byword of most high American officials: ‘Keep your mouth shut, 
smile, and don’t rock the boat.’ ” 

“We learn quickly, said one, if you start criticizing the status quo, even mildly, 
you are promptly warned your boss may consider you a troublemaker, and might 
so state when he writes up your efficiency report. This could foul up your 
career permanently.” (First article.) 

“But they have their instructions. 

“These instructions, issued from Washington and fanatically enforced by the 
local U.S. brass are: 

“‘Don’t rock the boat. If you don’t like the way things are done, shut up or 
quit. Never, never be so rude as to question the Vietnamese Government’s 
privilege to do as it pleases with American aid.’” (Second article.) 


Comment 


At no time has any U.S. agency—the Department of State, ICA, or any other, 
or the respective missions of these agencies in Vietnam—issued any instructions 
muzzling American personnel. Moreover, the assumption that large numbers of 
Americans could be intimidated, or would be guilty of cowardice in hiding the 
truth in order to protect themselves in alleged soft, easy jobs, is completely con- 
trary to the American character. On the contrary, objective criticism is enecour- 
aged. Evidence supporting these statements is attached, in a letter from a 
former employee of the ICA’s field mission in Saigon (USOM), and a memorandum 
of a USOM official to the technicians on his staff. 

Furthermore, senior officials of all agencies, including the Ambassador, have 
“rocked the boat,” by turning down suggestions made by Vietnamese officials. 
Many members of the staff also have “rocked the boat” in offering criticism 
to the responsible officials of U.S. missions in Vietnam. 

It should not be inferred from this, on the other hand, that individual Ameri- 
cans in official programs in Vietnam or any other country are free to act en- 
tirely as they may feel disposed under all circumstances. While they are en- 
couraged to question any government’s privilege to do as it pleases with Ameri- 
can aid, they are not at liberty to do this rudely, without reasonable regard for 
the sensitivities of those with whom they are working. Some employees do not 
understand the difference in these two approaches, and need to be reminded. 
Furthermore, all large organizations, whether Government or business, operate 
under certain policies and procedures established as best suited to an achieve- 
ment of the objectives of the operation, to which individual employees are ex- 
pected to conform. Aid programs carried out in foreign lands in cooperation 
with another government, are no exception to this rule. It is inevitable, under 
the various circumstances surrounding these programs, that certain individuals 
will not be in sympathy with all the existing policies and procedures, and that 
some will feel their freedom of expression is being unduly restricted. 
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[Letter to the editor] 


Eprror, THE WASHINGTON DAILY NEws, 
Washington, D.C.: 


I have now read two of Albert M. Colegrove’s articles on Vietnam and you 
are damn right—I am angry. What I am angry about is that here in the 
United States of America there should be a newspaper reporter and a newspaper 
so irresponsible as to print such a mass of distortions, inconsistencies, and out- 
right lies. I have just come home from a tour of duty with the USOM in 
Vietnam, the office that administers the economic aid program. I was the 
statistician and economic analyst there and it was my job to know about the 
things Colegrove is writing about. To me it is very easy to understand how 
he managed to collect so much wrong information. It is obvious he was never 
even inside the USOM; if he had been, he would have know damn quickly, be- 
lieve me, that it isn’t air conditioned. Undoubtedly he got the information 
sitting at those French-styled sidewalk cafes he talked about, drinking gin 
and tonic with a few malcontented wise guys, who, themselves, don’t know what 
is going on there. Yes, there are some malcontents there—just as there are in 
every organization, whether Government or private, in or out of the United 
States. 

The whole thing—the million dollars a day, the idea that we turn money over 
without keeping track of it, the fabulous allowances, the lush living, and par- 
ticularly the idea that we couldn’t criticize without fear of being fired—all a 
bunch of lies. Sure, some things were wrong—show me an organization, any 
place, where there aren’t some things wrong—but we could and did 
criticize. In fact, I was one who criticized most because it is my nature 
to criticize. I criticized to my boss, the Director of the USOM, and 
even to the Ambassador. I was not fired—in fact, they wanted me to come back 
for another tour. And, all I can say is, if I had been earning as much as Cole 
grove says we did and living as high, I would have gone back. If you want to 
know why I didn’t, it is because I was one of the few lucky people who didn‘t 
get amoebic dysentry, or hepatitis, and I didn’t want to push my luck. 

Since I do not work for ICA now, I feel free to write this letter. I shall 
write another one after the series is over, taking Colegrove’s articles point to 
point, and telling you what the facts are. But first, I challenge you to publish 
this one. 

HARRIET LUBIN. 


[Memorandum] 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE AND NATURAL RESOURCES, 


January 15, 1959. 
To: All technicians. 


Through: Section heads. 
From: Dr. L. W. Jordan, Deputy Chief, Division of Agriculture. 
Subject : Monthly report for December 1958. 


It has been decided that instead of the usual monthly report for December we 
will submit a summary of the activities of 1958 in order that the Director and 
S/Food, ICA/W, may be brought up to date on the current status of our proj- 
ects rather than having to wait for the usually inadequate (as far as we are 
concerned) annual report of the mission which will not come out for several 
months and thereby loses much of its effectiveness for future planning purposes. 

Attached hereto is a format for your guidance in furnishing me with the 
basic data and information which will be used in compiling our report. Most 
of the financial data is available either from Miss Jones or myself. 

In your report I want a frank, honest appraisal of your project, as you your- 
self see it, as of December 31, together with immediate and long-range prospects 
for the completion and/or continuance of the project. What is needed, when, 
where, etc. Whether ICA, the local government or someone else furnishes the 
requirement is immaterial. That the job needs to be done is the main point. 
We want your recommendations on how it is to be accomplished. 

Let us use extension for example. We recognize the need for a nationwide 
extension service, but to date have only 8 agents working in 20 provinces 
whereas we ‘need 150 agents working in all 36 provinces. What are the pres. 
pects for getting the agents, training, facilities, etc., and over what period of 
time. Possibly it will take 5 to 10 years. New legislature may be needed. 
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What are the roadblocks in getting the job done? 
what can be done about it? 

We do not want to use this report as an opportunity to discuss our favorite 
gripes, but don’t be afraid of stepping on toes, provided it is impersonal and 
points out the obstacles standing in our way of accomplishing our mission. 

With only a limited amount of space, your summary will necessarily have 
to be short and to the point. If you are up on the status of your project, as you 
should be, then you already have the information you need to submit a factual, 
comprehensive, and beneficial report. Without fail, it must reach me not later 
than January 22, 1959. 


What must we expect and 


6. Allegation 


“* * * We've done little to guide Vietnam toward the day when she can 
support herself. This country has a terrible financial problem. Our ‘solution’ 
has been to put her on the dole. She may be there 10 years, 25 years, or for- 
ever” (first article). 

“We spend and spend, and our Government experts haven’t proposed a single 
new answer to the problem. All they can come up with is determination to 
maintain the status quo. We'll never solve the economic problem this way. 
Meantime, these people are living off our hand-outs and are quite satisfied to do 
so” (second article). 

“Then he [President Diem] added significantly: ‘Many experts think unde 
veloped areas like South Vietnam will need help for 25 years’”’ (second article). 


Comment 


In applying aid funds in Vietnam it has been necessary to do first things 
first. When this program first began in fiscal year 1955, the status quo included 
a number of elements dangerously threatening the survival of that country as a 
free nation. There was a potentially very serious threat of inflation which 
could have destroyed any possibility of an effective military or development 
effort. Towns and countryside had been devastated by 8 years of civil war 
which left Vietnam’s economy in ruins and its society disorganized. Free South 
Vietnam had to care for the influx of hundreds of thousands of refugees fleeing 
from Communist North Vietnam who lacked shelter and the necessities to sus- 
tain life. The majority of these had no means to make a livelihood. Had the 
aid administrators really been content with the status quo, these glaring prob- 
lems would have gone unattended, and free Vietnam would probably have gone 
Communist well before now. 

The Vietnamese have often made it clear that they do not enjoy their status 
of economic dependence on the United States. Under the circumstances, how- 
ever, they realize the need for and appreciate our aid. In frequent expressions 
of concern over this situation, high officials emphasize their determination to 
achieve economic independence as soon as. possible. But the facts are that 
Vietnam is still technically at war, and that what semblance of peace there is 
depends on a precarious cease-fire agreement. Therefore, it must finance a 
substantial military force to meet the threat posed by the larger armies in the 
north. It is also continually threatened with internal subversion, plotted, con- 
trived, and carried out by Communist imperialists. For these and other reasons, 
Vietnam has a major problem in restoring stability and developing its economy. 

The Vietnamese leaders realize that if they do not maintain their military 
strength they would be dangerously vulnerable. They cannot yet finance their 
army and police and civil guard at the levels required and also maintain basic 
civilian services, without the assistance that foreign aid gives. What we pre 
sume Mr. Golegrove calls the dole, namely the import of consumer and other 
goods for sale within Vietnam, is in fact the soundest way in which the United 
States can help Vietnam maintain its security forces and carry out other 
essential activities without serious inflation. 

When President Diem saw Mr. Colegrove’s statement in the first article, in- 
ferring that Diem had said “that Vietnam may be on the dole for 10 years, 
25 years, or forever,’ he told the U.S. Ambassador that in discussing this 
general queston with Mr. Colegrove he had stated that many foreign experts 
had told him that it might take 25 years to improve the situation in all the 
underdeveloped countries in the world. President Diem stated that he had 
not implied in anyway that Vietnam would need aid for that length of time 
but had talked in terms of “3, 5, or 8 years depending upon the rate of progress.” 

Fortunately, with aid given to help deal with these problems, Vietnam has 
now achieved a considerable part of the security, economic stability, and repair 
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of war damage prerequisite to undertaking a sound program of economic 
development. Furthermore, many concrete accomplishments have already been 
achieved since our aid program began, as follows: 

1. The internal situation has been brought from chaos to basic stability. 

2. The Vietnamese armed forces have been built up from an ineffective dis- 
organized force to one which is well on the road to becoming a cohesive, well- 
trained fighting force. 

3. Under MAAG supervision the Vietnamese army engineers have built a new, 
important all-weather road from Kontum in the northeast to the coast. 

4. Vietnamese civilian engineers are now beginning to build excellent roads 
on their own, using techniques and methods taught by American advisers. 

5. A new highway from the coast to the interior, which has opened new 
fertile lands for settlement, is practically completed ; another road further north 
from the coast to the interior is well underway. 

6. The country’s principal railroad, destroyed in great part by the Communists, 
has been rebuilt to the demarcation line dividing Vietnam, and through trains 
are running from Saigon. 

7. Rice production has increased substantially so that the amount available 
for internal consumption and export has risen from 1.8 million tons in 1954 
to about 3 million tons for 1958. 

8. French planters have taken advantage of the Vietnamese Government’s 
loan program to extend the area of their rubber plantings. New rubber plant- 
ings have risen from a low of 325 acres in 1955 to 4,740 acres last year. 

9. A sugar refinery, destroyed by the Communists, has been rebuilt and sur- 
veys for other refineries are well advanced. These will produce enough sugar 
to meet internal consumption requirements. 

10. A factory manufacturing miscellaneous rubber products, destroyed by 
the Communists, is being rehabilitated and another factory to make tires for 
bicycles and scooters has been designed and should be erected in the near future. 

11. A jute mill adequate to meet the country’s needs for burlap bagging has 
been reequipped. A 20,000-spindle textile mill and a large glass factory are un- 
der construction, and scores of smaller industrial plants have been established 
or enlarged. 

12. In Vietnam’s land reform program, as ef the end of February 1959, a total 
of approximately 250,000 acres had been surveyed and allotted to 115,410 
new owners. It is expected that the land transfer program will be completed 
by mid-1960, when about 1.7 million acres will have been transferred to new 
owners. 

13. Over 50,000 persons from the crowded coastal area have been settled on 
Government-owned land in the high plateau where they are now raising hard 
fibers and expect to raise other commercial crops which will diminish the foreign 
exchange demands of the economy. 

14. The Government of Vietnam’s Ministry of Information, with equipment 
and technical assistance supplied by the USOM, has established and is now oper- 
ating about 1,100 community radio listening centers and information halls. 
These centers are scattered over the entire country. Through them many 
thousands of listeners regularly receive news and information, consolidating un- 
derstanding between Government and people. 

15. Airports have been improved and built. 

16. Air navigational aids have been installed at Tourane and Saigon. 

17. Navigational aids have been installed on the Saigon River so as to permit 
travel by night, thus facilitating ocean shipping. 

18. Improvements in irrigation and drainage facilities have been supplied to 
287 village irrigation systems, benefiting 450,000 acres of arable land. 

As a result of progress along these lines, it has been possible to reduce sub- 
stantially the amount of U.S. assistance given to Vietnam for both defense sup- 
port and technical cooperation. Over the first 2 years of the period fiscal year 
1955 through fiscal year 1959, aid averaged about $263 million per year, as 
compared with an $180 million average for the last 2 years of this period. 
Clearly, a significant start already has been made toward the day when Vietnam 
can support herself. Present programs include a variety of projects designed 
further to speed Vietnam’s economic independence and social development. 


7%. Allegation 


“We are buying jeeps, trucks, guns, tractors, factories, even whole radio net- 
works for an infant farm-economy nation that quite admittedly lacks the know- 
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how to use them. Of free Vietnam’s 13 million people, there are only 300 trained 
technicians and engineers by its own Government’s count” (second article). 


Comment 


Aid equipment is not turned over to incompetents. To train personnel to 
handle such equipment properly the USOM and the MAAG have conducted 
scores of training programs, ranging from a few weeks to as much as 2 years. 

If the term “technician” is understood to include tractor operators, mechanics, 
and similar skilled workers as well as engineers, which one would have to infer 
since the allegation includes reference to jeeps, trucks, tractors, and factories, 
the number is far beyond the 300 indicated. 

Of the more than 30,000 persons trained under USOM programs, at least 5,000 
would fall within the foregoing definition of “technician.” The Capitol Engi- 
neering Corp., a USOM contractor, trained 134 technicians and conducted a 
9-month high-level course on highway engineering for public works engineers. 
Johnson, Drake, & Piper, another USOM contractor, apart from training some 
1,800 technicians to handle all heavy highway equipment, is now conducting its 
second 4-month, 8-hour-a-day, 6-day-a-week course for 30 highway supervisors. 
Others have been trained to served as dredge captains and crew, well drillers, 
pump maintenance men, welding experts, and diesel engine operators. 

Similarly, the MAAG has trained over 33,000 personnel for periods varying 
from 4 to 26 weeks or more. Of these, 209 are graduates of the U.S. Army Engi- 
neering School at Fort Belvoir, Va. Others were trained in such fields as radio 
repair, vehicle maintenance, metalworking, and welding. 

This training includes what is done under our exchange-of-persons programs— 
whether conducted by USIA, ICA, or the Department of Defense—under which 
qualified persons are brought to the United States for extended periods of 
study. We believe it is one of the finest ways in which we can cooperate with 
our friends abroad. 


8. Allegation 


““My job,’ he said, ‘includes advising Vietnamese who have a large number 
of jeeps, trucks, and cars. They misuse and abuse these vehicles. They leave 
them outside in vile weather. They overload them. They seldom check the 
oil or bother with grease jobs. They pay little attention to our advice. 

“ ‘Every American in my shop is bitter. But we know if we get firm, we'll be 
tabbed by our bosses as troublemakers who can’t get along’” (second article). 


Comment 


In the absence of specific information it is impossible to comment specifically 
on this allegation. 

There are some exceptions but, in general, equipment is well maintained. 
American advisers in both the military and economic programs help see that 
repairs are effected and vehicles are accounted for. For instance, in the high- 
way project, there is a uniform program of checking and servicing all vehicles on 
a regularly scheduled basis, and a* good system of accounting for spare parts. 
Records are kept on dates of servicing and when further servicing is due. The 
training programs, referred to in item nine, supported by the MAAG and the 
USOM, are building up competence among the Vietnamese to handle these op- 
erations effectively. 


9. Allegation 


“An American adviser, going through the books of Radio Vietnam, the official 
Government radio station, found a mysterious entry for ‘14 radio towers’ 
costing $28,500, for which U.S. aid officials have paid. That was almost 3 years 
ago; no one has yet laid eyes on those towers” (second article). 


Comment 


Originally, in 1955, there were 14 towers budgeted for in this project, esti- 
mated to cost 1,100,000 piasters, but only 10 steel towers were actually procured. 
These were bought for piasters from the counterpart fund and not dollars, and 
they cost 395,680 piasters, the equivalent of $11,305. We know where they 
are. These towers were bought for use with transmitters already in the hands 
of Radio Vietnam. 

Pursuant to Mr. McIntosh’s recommendations, 14 more towers were purchased 
for dollars by the Central Purchasing Agency under invitation to bid No. 450. 
These bids were opened on October 29, 1958. These towers are to be used 
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for the system of local stations as planned by Mr. McIntosh with Radio 
Vietnam. We know where they are, too. They were received in Saigon on 
May 7, 1959. 

The specific facts in the history of these towers follow : 

1. The origin of the first group of radio towers goes back to the program 
agreement signed on February 15, 1955. On page 8 of this agreement there 
is a budget item for the purchase and installation of 14 radio towers at an 
estimated cost of 1,100,000 piasters to be financed out of counterpart funds. 

2. Revisions of this program agreement extended the availability of these 
funds through fiscal year 1956. 

3. During the last quarter of fiscal year 1955 six 40-meter towers (240 
meters) of triangular steel material fabricated to a design made by Mr. Ray 
C. Trout were purchased. Bids on these towers were received from ASAM 
(Aux Sept Ateliers de Macanique), FACI (Forges Acier et Chantiers Indochine), 
and CARIC (Chantiers Ateliers Reunis Indochine). The director of Eiffel 
Establishment did not bid because that company was only accepting contracts 
over 5 million piasters at that time. ASAM submitted the low bid at 277,680 
piasters. The towers were delivered to Radio Vietnam during April—June 
quarter of 1956 and paid for from counterpart funds in July 1956. 

4. In fiscal year 1956 an additional 160 meters of materials for four towers was 
required and procured by Radio Vietnam. The Eiffel Establishment submitted 


a bid and was low bidder over ASAM, CARIC, and FACI, with a bid of 118,000 
piasters. 


5. On August 10, 1959, the four above-named companies were queried as to 
their sales of towers to Radio Vietnam. No records indicate that more than 
the 10 towers listed above were sold. 

6. The office of the Foreign Aid Administration of the Government of Vietnam 
has completed a review of all counterpart expenditures and has informed 
USOM that no expenditures for towers, other than those pertaining to the 
above 10 towers, have been paid. 


7. Based on information recently received from Saigon, eight towers are at 
Quan Tre, one is at Hue, and one at Nha Trang. 


10. Allegation 


“* * * the American Government pitched in about $71 million (2.5 billion 
piasters) to bring south and care for some 600,000 refugees. Almost 3 years 
later, in 1957, we asked the free Vietnam Government to please tell us how 
it spent the piasters. The Vietnamese accounted for $34 million and left $27 
million unaccounted for” (second article). 

“A few polite requests later, the missing amount was down to $22 million of 
which, they explained to us, some $8 million unfortunately must have been 
burned in a 1955 fire. ‘We will give you the records on the remaining $14 mil- 
lion in the near future,’ the Vietnamese explained. That was 2 years age. My 


sources insist the accounting was never completed; the fate of many millions 
remains unsolved” (second article). 


Comment 


Despite the difficult, almost wartime conditions which prevailed during this 
vast, dramatic, and successful refugee movement, when as many as 5,000 to 
10,000 persons a day were pouring off the ships at Saigon, we did obtain a satis- 
factory accounting for the counterpart funds which supplement the Vietnam- 
ese Government’s own funds used for this purpose. 

A USOM audit report on U.S. aid given during this period, made in March 
1958, explains the problems of accounting for some of the piasters provided for 
Operation Exodus under the fiscal year 1955 program. That report contains the 
conclusion that: 

“Expenditures totaling VN$1,430,889,967, have been fully documented by vari- 
ous ministries and agencies of the Government of Vietnam. This is VN$20,444,- 
967 in excess of the ICA-financed contribution of VN$1,410,445,000.” 

As explained during the course of the testimony, Vietnamese and U.S. funds 
were pooled, of necessity, because of the emergency conditions that prevailed. 
However, the 1,410,445,000 piasters (equivalent to. $40,289,428)..contributed by 
the United States were considered fully accounted for, according to the final 
conclusion of this audit report: 

“The active audit and review of Operation Exodus documentation can now be 
considered completed.” 

The $71 million referred to in the allegation concerns not only the counterpart 
funds provided in 1955 for Operation Exodus but also the piasters provided in 
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1956 for refugee resettlement. Since the emergency had abated by the time 
fiscal year 1956 funds were required, U.S. counterpart piasters and Vietnamese 
budget piasters could be and were handled separately and the normal ICA 
accounting procedures were followed for the counterpart funds. 

The statement that “some $8 million unfortunately must have been burned in 
a 1955 fire” needs clarification. What was burned was not currency but docu- 
mentation covering the expenditure of piasters. This was not’an ordinary fire 
nor one deliberately set but one that occurred during the Battle of Saigon, when 
the refugee commission headquarters was located between two warring forces: 
the Government and the Binh Xuyen. Currency was stored in fireproof safes 
and was recovered ; documentation, not so protected, was burned. 


11. Allegation 


“A year ago, a U.S. group wondered what had happened to some 2,700 vehicles 
given to one branch of the Vietnamese Government. It asked for a tally and 
got one—with close to 700 vehicles unaccounted for. After a while this was cut 
down to a few dozen still missing” (second article). 


Comment 


The “one branch of the Vietnamese Government” is not identified; neither is 
the “U.S. group.” 

In programs on the civilian side, no one branch of the Government has been 
given that many vehicles. 

If the vehicles referred to are on the military side, we are unable to reconcile 
the figures in the allegation with any vehicle transactions between the MAAG 
and the armed forces of Vietnam. 

The armed forces of the Republic of Vietnam has approximately 10,500 vehicles, 
but no one transaction in recent years involved 2,700 vehicles. 

The monthly vehicle status reports of the armed forces of Vietnam have 
fluctuated in amount, but this fluctuation has decreased with constantly improv- 
ing and standardized reporting procedures and correction of bookkeeping errors. 
Current reports reflect a variation from month to month of approximately 1 per- 
cent. This small variation is attributable to delays in the reporting of receipts, 
outshipments, and salvage. Based on information available to the MAAG, ng 
vehicles are unaccounted for. 


12. Allegation 


“The American adviser to a small group of Vietnamese technicians discovered 
his group’s jeep was missing. He reported it stolen. A month later, he was 
informed the jeep had been ‘transferred’ to the Ministry of Information. He 
inquired. ‘Nope,’ said the Ministry, ‘we don’t have it.’ ‘Never did find the darned 
thing,’ he says in exasperation” (second article). 


Comment 


It is impossible to offer comment in the absence of information concerning 
the specific incident. 


13. Allegation 


“But it is obvious to anybody with eyes that certain members of the Vietnamese 
Government are much wealthier today than before (informed consensus here is 
that President Hgo Dinh Diem himself is financially honest)” (second article). 


Comment 


The standard of living in Vietnam has gone up since the wartime low, and 
many Vietnamese have filled business positions formerly held by the French. 
Others are now holding high Government positions formerly closed to them, and 
they receive commensurate salaries. This probably explains part of the impres- 
sion created that “certain members of the Vietnamese Government are much 
wealthier today than before.” On the other hand, there undoubtedly is some 
corruption as attested to by the fact that a number of arrests have been made 
and announced in the press. By and large, the Government officials live simply. 
There is little evidence of conspicuous wealth, and the Government, as indicated 
above, is punishing wrongdoers. 


15. Allegation 


“Are we giving these people what they need—or what they want? 
“Item: We've arranged to provide a powerful, complicated, 50,000-watt short- 
wave radio transmitter system costing over $100,000 so they can beam propa- 
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ganda at Communist North Vietnam. But after almost 5 years of American aid, 
the Saigon water system remains so inadequate that the poorer people line up 
for blocks at 7 a.m. to fill their buckets with water that trickles from a handful 
of public pumps” (second article). 


Comment 


Admittedly, an improved water system for Saigon is needed. But the 50,000- 
watt radio transmitter (which is medium wave, not shortwave) is also consid- 
ered necessary in the interest of telling the story of South Vietnam’s progress 
and countering Communist propaganda in North Vietnam. 

That fact is, however, that U.S. assistance is being given or planned for both 
of these projects. The Saigon water distribution system has been surveyed by 
U.S. engineers, who have made recommendations for a new system. At the time 
of the correspondent’s visit to Saigon, negotiations were well advanced to obtain 
financing for the water system from the Development Loan Fund, which had 
already indicated its willingness to make the loan. 


15. Allegation 


“Naturally, their attention soon turned to Radio Vietnam. 

“This was the small (three-station) radio chain which the newborn nation 
inherited from its former French rule. 

“In 80 years as masters here, the French had avoided training Vietnamese for: 
anything better than semiskilled jobs. Thus, the director of Radio Vietnam was 
one Maj. Doan Van Cuu, a veterinarian whose specialty was the intestinal dis- 
orders of elephants. 

“The three ‘chief technicians’ were nonengineers whose qualifications were 
that they had friends or relatives at the Presidential Palace. 

“Then there were the girls—dozen of small-boned, soft-lipped, gently curved, 
laughing, trilling beauties with which Vietnam is so happily endowed—and all 
of them hired and thrust behind microphones or control panel after a couple of 
hours’ ‘training’ by the admiring Cuu. 

“The 7 a.m. news often came on at 1 p.m. Saturday night's serial frequently 
was postponed to Tuesday morning because the leading lady (one of Cuu’s little 
birds) was ‘busy’ Saturday night” (third article). 


Comment 


This does not describe the current situation with regard to Radio Vietnam. It 
represents a highly colored and probably exaggerated version of an unprofes- 
sional situation which existed when the newly independent Vietnam Government 
first assumed full responsibility for the operation of radio facilities in the coun- 
try. It would not be a fair picture of Radio Vietnam today. During the early 
period, to which the above is related, the United States gave only limited help 
on the technical side. Most of U.S. assistance to Radio Vietnam has been given 
in the period since its operation has been improved, following a reorganization 
which took place late in 1956. 


16. Allegation 


“* * * As a result, Radio Vietnam today has, not one, but three costly tele. 
type ‘reperforating’ devices it never has used” (third article). 


Comment 


These devices were procured in connection with an earlier program, later 
abandoned, to communicate news from Saigon to the other radio stations by 
teletype. Together they cost approximately $10,000. The procurement of these 
machines in 1957 before the plan was finalized represents a mistake in judgment. 
It is expected that another use can be found for them in Vietnam. 


17. Allegation 


“Information Minister Thanh opened the meeting by flatly rejecting the Amer- 
ican proposal. What his Government desired, Thanh said, was a giant 100,000- 
watt shortwave transmitter which not only would reach the Communist north; 
it also would go all the way te America where millions of families, huddled 
around their shortwave receivers, would be swayed to send more aid to 
Vietnam” (third article). 

“The Americans coughed nervously and suggested this might be a trifle am- 
bitious fornow. The Minister walked out” (third article). 
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Comment 


The Vietnamese Government did propose a 100,000-watt shortwave transmit- 
ter. As the article suggests, the proposal for a 100,000-watt shortwave trans- 
mitter was turned down, and has never been reconsidered. 


18. Allegation 


“Under U.S. guidance, it was decided to move the Saigon transmitting station. 
An American supervised construction of a $25,000 building and drew plans for 
a lofty antenna tower. Then it was discovered a law prohibited any tower over 
90 feet tall so close to the Saigon airport. This eliminated use of the best 
broadcasting frequency” (third article). 


Comment 


It is true that a decision was made to move the Saigon transmitting station, 
from Phu Tho to Quan Tre, near the airport. Although the article states that 
the law prohibited the erection of any tower “over 90 feet tall so close to the 
Saigon airport,” in fact the restrictions permit a tower of 273.9 feet (83.5 
meters) to be erected at this site. A location further from the airport might 
have been desirable to permit a still higher tower, but this assumes that all 
other factors such as conductivity of the soil, distance from the city, and 
security would have been favorable. The broadcasting frequency as now 
planned remains the one which would have been used had the tower been taller. 
The shorter tower may reduce the strength of the signal by up to 15 percent 
of the calculated ideal. 


19. Allegation 


“Radio Vietnam Director Cuu, the specialist in elephant bellyaches, finally 
overreached his privileges. A horde of police, acting on information received 
about Cuu’s unique bookkeeping (which had never been open to American 
inspection), swooped down one day—a trifle late. Major Cun had just burned 
his books in the alley. Some $446,000 of the money entrusted to him remains to 
be accounted for today” (third article). 


Comment 


The alleged shortage in Major Cuu’s accounts is an old rumor dating since 
1956. When high Vietnamese officials heard these rumors, an investigation was 
ordered. These officials have assured the. Ambassador that Major Cuu’s ac- 
counts were found to be in order, but he was dismissed because he was not a good 
administrator. 

The alleged shortages involved only Vietnamese Government funds and not 
any funds derived in any way from the U.S. Government. 


20.. Allegation 


“Tho also ramrodded through a U.S.-financed project to air-condition Radio 
Vietnam’s Saigon studios. Seven machines, costing $27,500, were installed. A 
local contractor, paid in advance, was hired to install the necessary ducts 
throughout the building. He skipped the country. The air-conditioning ma- 
chines are still there, idle; and Radio Vietnam’s Saigon studios remain uncooled” 
(third article). 


Comment 


To protect the delicate electronic equipment which it was supplying, and to 
make possible soundproofing of the studios to permit modern broadcasting effi- 
ciency, USOM quite properly provided air-conditioning, costing approximately 
$27,500 as indicated. Without it, in the hot humid Saigon climate, electronic 
equipment deteriorates rapidly, and soundproofed rooms are unbearably hot. 

Pians for the soundproofing of the studios were made by Mr. McIntosh, a 
qualified American electronic engineer. He also recommended the physical loca- 
tion of the air-conditioning units which was followed. 

Installation of the air-conditioning was slow because of restrictions placed on 
the contractor by Radio Vietnam. Work stopped for a time when the contractor 
engaged by the Vietnam Government left the job. Later he returned, and work 
resumed. At last report the offices were air-conditioned, and the air-condition- 
ing in the studios had had its first test run. Some noise in the ducts was being 
corrected. As soon as these defects are taken care of, the studios will also be ef- 
fectively air-conditioned. The USOM provided the air-conditioning equipment; 
the Government of Vietnam financed the local costs of its installations. 
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21. Allegation 


“However, in recent months, Tho has been partially appeased. Some U.S. 
‘jamming’ equipment is on the way”’ (third article). 


Comment 


All requests made to USOM for jamming equipment have been rejected. None 
has been or is being supplied by the aid prograin. 


22. Allegation 


“Then came Abbott Washburn, of Washington, Deputy Director of the entire 
Voice of America program, swinging through Saigon to see how things were 
getting along (third article). 

“The problem of the transmitter impasse reached his ears. Why, said Mr. 
Washburn, what a lucky thing I passed ky! The Voice of America happens to 
have a 50,000-watt transmitter it’s not doing anything with just now.’ That may 
not reach to America, but it will get the message to North Vietnam. We'll give 
it to free Vietnam, how’s that? (Third article.) 

“The Vietnamese were delighted. 

“Later, after Mr. Washburn had zoomed back to Washington, it was dis- 
eovered that American law positively prohibits even him from giving away 
Voice of America equipment to foreign nations (third article). 

“This threw foreign-aid officials into a tizzy. What to do? American ‘face’ 
was at stake. Above all, the boat must not be rocked. So—the 50,000-watt, 
$100,000 transmitter was quietly sandwiched into the USOM budget for Viet- 
name * * *” (third article). 


Comment 


The statement already issued by Mr. Washburn provides the correct account 
of these events, as follows: 

“When Abbott Washburn, the Deputy Director of USIA, visited Saigon, Viet- 
nam, in October 1956, he saw President Diem on what he thought would be a 
courtesy call. The visit turned into a 3-hour meeting, in the course of which 
many subjects were covered. During the discussion President Diem mentioned 
his need to strengthen the radiobroadcasting facilities in Vietnam in order to 
meet the challenge of strong radio signals from North Vietnam (Radio Hanoi) 
which were blanketing both North and South Vietnam. Mr. Washburn observed 
that there might be U.S. Government equipment excess to the needs of the Voice 
of America which possibly could be made available to assist the Vietnamese 
Government in developing its radio facilities. He said he would look into the 
matter on his return to Washington. Mr. Washburn made no commitments and 
no promises other than that. 

“When Mr. Washburn did look into the matter on his return to Washington, 
it was found that the excess Government transmitters were not suitable to meet 
the needs of the Vietnamese Government. This information was conveyed to 
officials of the International Cooperation Administration. While the USIA 
mission in Vietnam and USIA officials in Washington concurred in the desira- 
bility of enabling the Vietnamese Government to reach the peoples of North 
and South Vietnam by radio, the project fell more appropriately into the eco 
nomic aid program of ICA.” 


23. Allegation 


“After much travel and study, Mr. McIntosh recommended 11 sites. He drew 
up detailed designs for equipment at each site. He then returned to America. 
The Vietnamese rejected most of his designs and all but two of his sites as un- 
suitable’ ” (third article). 


Comment 


The foregoing allegation may have been applicable to the period immediate 
ly following Mr. McIntosh’s first visit in 1957 ; it is not applicable now. 

Some of the sites selected by McIntosh on his second trip, it is true, turned out 
to be unavailable for one or another reason, but original McIntosh sites or suit- 
able alternate sites for all but three of the stations have been approved by 
USOM and acquired by the Government of Vietnam. Building designs set by 
McIntosh are being followed in the buildings now under construction and his 
building designs will be used at all but one of the provincial stations. Mce- 
Intosh designs will also be used when the time comes to erect the antennae. 
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24. Allegation 


“Stupidity and arrogance of the people who represent our Government in 
Vietnam may be losing friends for America faster than aid dollars can gain 
them. 

“Showing rare talent in this department, American bureaucrats and their 
families have managed to get themselves disliked, not merely by the Vietnamese 
but also by other Asians, Europeans, and even their fellow countrymen here. 

“There are exceptions, of course—people who individually have gained respect 
and fondness. 

“But— 

“Speaking with typical Oriental restraint, a prominent Vietnamese editor un- 
happily told me: ‘It is not considered a compliment to call a Vietnamese pro- 
American, these days.’ 

“Added a successful Vietnamese publisher: ‘Americans in your Embassy and 
in your foreign aid and propaganda branches do not get out and around. They 
tend to stick together or, at best, to associate only with the people who they 
think comprise the upper crust of our society’” (fourth article). 


Comment 


These allegations as made by the author bear little resemblance to fact. 
The extent to which Mr. Colegrove was able to gage such sentiments is also 
questionable in view of the brevity of his trip to Vietnam and his admitted in- 
ability to speak Vietnamese or French. 

That some anti-American feeling exists in Vietnam, as it does in any coun- 
try in the world, is indisputable. We are disliked by the Communists. Others 
dislike all Caucasians. Distrust of all foreigners, Asian or Western, doubt- 
less motivates others. Some dislike certain manifestations of American cul- 
ture and may transfer this feeling to a general dislike of Americans. Some 
ultranationalists undoubtedly resent their country’s being dependent on Amer- 
ican aid. 

On the positive side, which we feel outweighs these considerations, is evi- 
dence of growing pro-American sentiment throughout South Vietnam. Official 
relationship have been and continue to be close between members of our mission 
and Vietnamese Government officials, and in numerous cases these have ripened 
into deep friendships. American culture, presented through such media as 
translations and original versions of American books, visiting musicians and 
mobile libraries, is being better understood and appreciated throughout the 
country. A Vietnamese-American Association with a growing membership and 
thousands of participants is now functioning in Saigon and Hue. It is help 
ing to create amicable feelings through its many joint activities. 

Despite some language barriers, Vietnamese have found many of the ap- 
proximately 2,500 Americans in Vietnam ready to develop personal friend- 
ships beginning with common interests and expanding to a wide variety of 
others. Most Americans have freely extended their hospitality to Vietnamese. 
There are numbers of Vietnamese whose children play with ours, who spend 
quiet evenings in American homes or Sundays at the beach with Americans, 
or whose wives work closely with American wives in a wide variety of chari- 
table causes such as a school for the blind, hospitals, and orphanages. 

As far as statistics are concerned, we have the results of a recent private 
nonofficial opinion survey which was made available to us just last week. Of 
some 462 students polled at the universities of Saigon and Hue, only 3 per- 
cent had a “bad” opinion of the United States; 22 percent had a “fair” opinion, 
41 percent “good’’, and 23 percent “very good.” Eleven percent had no opinion. 
On the question of whether American foreign policies and actions have been 
good or bad for Vietnam, 69 percent of those interviewed thought that they 
were good, only 3 percent believed them bad, and 28 percent gave no opinion 
or reply. It is also significant that 99 percent knew that the United States was 
helping Vietnam. 

The author’s statement that we are disliked by “other Asians, Europeans, and 
even their fellow countrymen here” deserves little comment. Official Amer- 
icans have close professional and social relations with many non-Vietnamese 
groups on a continuing basis. A large International Women’s Club in Saigon 
includes women of all nationalities in its membership. Americans cooperate 
extensively with French officials and private citizens in a number of activities; 
relations with Vietnamese of Chinese origin are good: and other Asians resi- 
dent in Vietnam are friendly to U.S. personnel. Whatever unfavorable at- 
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titudes do exist probably arise from causes described above in the second para- 
graph of these comments, 

If some Americans in Vietnam dislike one another, they are simply exercis- 
ing their human prerogatives of liking and disliking whom they please. In 
this connection, however, some friction may exist on the grounds that official 
Americans have the privileges of the commissary, motion picture theater and 
dispensary, which nonofficial Americans do not. Without discussing the merits 
or demerits of this situation, which will be treated in another context, it is 
reasonable to assume that those to whom these privileges are not granted are 
aware that decisions on these matters are not and cannot be made in Saigon. 
Relations between official personnel and most American citizens in private 
business, charitable and welfare work and other activities are very good. This 
would be readily affirmed by representatives of the Asia Foundation, the Amer- 
ican Volunteer Service, CARE, the National Catholic Welfare Service and most 
members of the small American business community. 


25. Allegation 
“* * * chauffered to and from work in a Government car.” 
Comment 


The only vehicles with drivers permanently assigned to members of civilian 
agencies are those used by the Ambassador, the deputy chief of mission, and the 
Chiefs of the USOM and USIS. All other civilian agency transportation is 
pooled. In the MAAG only general officers and key administrative personnel, 
such as the fire warden, have drivers assigned to their vehicles. The Depart- 
ment also authorizes the Embassy to provide official pooled transportation to 
personnel for group travel between their homes and offices if they do not have 
personal vehicles. Such transportation is authorized by the Foreign Service 
regulations in posts where local transportation facilities are either unsafe or 
unavailable, or where security conditions would advise against the use of local 
transportation. 


26. Allegation 


“But perhaps the greatest American bid for the ill will of all nationalities 
and classes in Saigon has been our house and apartment rental policy. 

“All U.S. employees here are provided quarters rent free. Uncle Sam picks up 
the tab, leasing apartments and villas for his wards at a sucker price. 

“Here is a typical sample: 

“Mr. G— is an American Government employee. He and his wife have no 
children. Our Government leases for them a 4room apartment for $300 a 
month. 

“Actually, that $300-a-month figure is ‘modest.’ Many American Government 
families here enjoy homes and villas that cost U.S. taxpayers upward of $600 
a month. These rents are not paid with so-called counterpart funds, either, but 
with piasters purchased by U.S. dollars from the U.S. Treasury. 

“What rankles the people of Saigon, though—from top-Salaried private busi- 
ness leaders to lower-middle-income Vietnamese wage earners—is that Uncle 
Sam’s free-spending rental policy has caused a chain reaction that has sky- 
rocketed virtually all rents” (4th article). 


Comment 


A detailed survey of the housing of U.S. official civilian employees in Saigon 
indicates that the average monthly rental paid for all leases contracted by 
American agencies is $236.27 and not the $300 cited by Mr. Colegrove. The 
statement that many houses and villas cost “upward of $600 a month” is in- 
eorrect. One large leased house costs $645 per month. There are no others in 
that bracket. 

That rentals are high throughout Saigon is attested by the fact that the six 
other Western diplomatic missions pay larger average rentals than we do. 
The implication that the 269 American leases have been the sole cause of the 
“skyrocketing” of rents in a city the size of Saigon is a gross exaggeration. 
Although detailed statistics are lacking, it is widely acknowledged that hundreds 
of thousands of people have taken up residence in the city during the past 
decade. Despite this situation, rental levels in Saigon for lower and middle 
class groups have been remarkably steady for the past 4 years. 
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The U.S. mission in Saigon has not had a “free-spending rental policy” in 
Vietnam, and many official Americans can attest to the fact that they have 
waited for adequate quarters for as much as 4 months while U.S. agencies 
negotiated with landlords to obtain quarters at reasonable rentals. For 3 years 
there has been a U.S. interagency housing board in Saigon which exercises strict 
responsibility for seeing that exorbitant rental charges are not approved. The 
vigilance of this board has contributed a great deal toward holding rentals paid 
by U.S. agencies to an absolute minimum, despite keen competition for the 
limited housing available. 

Finally, the procedures long followed by the American mission in Saigon pro- 
vide still further controls. As a matter of policy, all American civilian person- 
nel are provided quarters instead of receiving allowances. By observing this 
practice, the mission is able to assist in keeping rentals relatively stabilized, 
can insist on renewal options at fixed rentals in all leases, and can meet the 
demands of local iandlords for 1-year and often 2-year advance payments. It 
would be difficult, if not impossible, for any official American to make advance 
payments covering more than a few months. 


27. Allegation 


“And on the subject of ‘hardship pay’ : 

“Our State Department tells the folks back home that life in Vietnam is so 
fraught with peril, discomfort, and expense that our brave bureaucrats must 
have handsome bonuses to compensate for their sacrifices. 

“The fact is— 

“From the moment he boards a U.S. plane, bound for 2 years in Saigon, the 
average Government worker enjoys more luxurious living, fewer tensions, than 
90 percent of his taxpaying fellow citizens will ever achieve. 

“There is, indeed, tension and hardship—among the Vietnamese and especially 
outside of Saigon * * *. 

“For withstanding these ‘hardships,’ all our Government civilians in Vietnam 
receive bonuses amounting to 20 percent of their base pay” (fourth article). 


Comment 
These allegations deserve detailed replies, which are offered below: 






(A) SECURITY PROBLEMS 





On July 10, Mr. Colegrove wrote an article of which the heading in the Wash- 
ington Daily News read “Terror Stalks Countryside of Vietnam.” Although his 
version of the internal security problems in Vietnam is somewhat inaccurate, the 
picture Mr. Colegrove himself conveyed is not one of a quiet, placid situation. 
There are Communist guerrillas in the countryside and remnants of fanatical 
armed sects still operating from the jungles, swamps, and forests. These ex- 
tremist opponents of the South Vietnamese Government pose a continuing threat 
to internal stability, through sporadic acts of violence, in areas in which Ameri- 
cans are stationed. Two members of the MAAG stationed but 20 miles from 
Saigon were killed by gunfire and a third wounded a month ago. Less than 2 
years ago, in October 1957, bombs were exploded in the USIS library, a MAAG 
commuter bus and a hotel housing MAAG personnel. Other incidents of vio- 
lence reported in the press include assassinations, kidnapping, robberies, and 
terrorist attacks. Although the Government has succeeded to a large extent 
in neutralizing or eliminating much of this threat, it is nevertheless compelled 
from time to time to warn the American Embassy of anticipated terrorist at- 
tacks on Americans and U.S. installations. American personnel are therefore 
frequently confined to the immediate Saigon area and have been forbidden 
on several occasions to venture into the downtown Saigon area. Travel at 
night on highways outside Saigon is prohibited to all American personnel. 


(B) HEALTH HAZARDS 


Many Americans fail prey to maladies to which they had never previously 
been exposed. This factor plus the high incidence of serious disease in Vietnam 
makes the health hazard an important element in the designation of Saigon as 
a hardship post. Statistics on visits made to the understaffed American dis 
pensary operated by MAAG are a reasonable but incomplete indicator of the 
44081—59——-21 
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state of health of official Americans in Vietnam. These data for the past 3 
fiscal year are as follows: 











' 
Fiscal year 
1957 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 1959 














| 
Infecticus hepatitis. - - -- 2 ctenapieesdt hie > ofitd pil 20 | 23 4 
| 


Amebhic bacillary and other forms of diarrhea and digestive 

tract infections__-_.---- ed ; teak : (4) 1, 611 1, 595 
Dermatological conditions. ___ : is de bon tds eke 1, 562 1, 556 639 
Acute respiratory infections d a bokieins~keondihe tb Kuebel 1, 319 1, 046 | 1, 369 
Diseases of ear, nose, and throat__._-___- Ue ad 1, 020 879 | 1, 269 
Diseases of eye_- : . | 272 400 | 432 
Other medical conditions-_- ; sageheie ll ae 3, 219 | » 145 2, 


Other surgical conditions. --_-- 


' Not available. 






NOTE.—Approximately 40 percent of these totals are for persons being treated for a given condition for 
the first time. It should also be noted that official Americans must pass a rigorous physical examination 
in Washington before they are sent to Vietnam. 














Because of the high prevalence of these diseases in Vietnam and the inade- 
quate number of technical and medical personnel in the American dispensary, 
many American employees obtain medical services at their own expense from 
French and Vietnamese doctors, as well as from the American doctor at a small 
Seventh Day Adventist missionary hospital in Saigon. The American Embassy 
in Saigon does not maintain records of such treatments. Private doctors and 
the three principal hospitals in Saigon from whom such statistics were requested 
were unable to provide them because their records are not maintained according 
to nationality. An additional indication of the health hazard in Vietnam is 
found in statistics which reveal that 81 official American personnel or their 
dependents were evacuated, mostly to Clark Field in the Philippines, during 
the first 6 months of 1959 for treatment of more serious ailments. 

The two principal American contract firms in Vietnam report the following 
statistics on the health of their employees: 

1. Capitol Engineering Co.—(Average complement of 130). In fiscal year 
1958, 447 cases of the ailments listed above were reported by personnel of this 
organization, and the total for fiscal year 1959 was 427. Three employees were 
evacuated to the United States, and there was one death. These were attributed 
to diseases contracted in Vietnam. - 

2. Johnson, Drake & Piper Co.—(Average complement of 350 employees and 
dependents). In fiscal year 1958, the American doctor employed by Johnson, 
Drake & Piper treated 442 cases of the ailments listed above. In fiscal year 1959, 
there were 577 cases. Fifteen employees of this company were evacuated to 
the United States, and one employee died. (It should be noted that a large per- 
centage of the employees of Johnson, Drake & Piper and of Capitol Engineering 
work in areas far removed from Saigon and receive medical treatment which 
is not included in these totals. ) 

These diseases persist despite such precautions as boiling and filtering water 
and washing fresh vegetables in chemical solutions as a precaution against 
various forms of diarrhea and/or hepatitis. The high incidence of tuberculosis 
renresents an additional serious threat to the health of Americans in Vietnam. 

























(C) ADVERSE CLIMATE 





There are no seasons in Saigon and, to the typical American accustomed to 
wide variations in weather, the effect of 12 months of hot humid summer is 
enervating. Aside from visits to the Dalat mountain area, 6 hours by car from 
Saigon, the only relief from the weather, in which temperatures range well into 
the upper 80’s and 90’s 12 months of the year, is an occasional costly trip to 
Hong Kong or Japan during the fall or winter months, at the employee’s own 
expense. 

(D) SHORTAGES 












During the hot dry season, which generally lasts from November to Juhe, 
water is often available for as little as 2 or 3 hours a day and, for periods lasting 
as long as 2 and 8 days, it is not available at all. 

The power facilities of Saigon, a city geared to a population of 500,000 
rather than the almost 2 million who now live there, are severely overtaxed. 
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Electrical failures are frequent and often of long duration. Flush toilets and 
showers seldom operate satisfactorily in any season because of low-water 
pressure, 

Telephone service is so poor, expensive, unreliable, and often unobtainable 
that very few Americans have telephones. A typical American desiring tele- 
phone facilities would have to wait up to 3 months for its installation and then 
he would receive a telephone only if the Embassy certified that the facility is 
essential to the official operation of the U.S. Government. 


28. Allegation 


“* * * at least 90 percent of the Americans never leave Saigon overnight 
(fourth article). 


Comment 


It would be much closer to the truth to say that 90 percent of the official 
Americans in Saigon have spent many more than 1 night in Vietnam outside 
the capital city. 

A number of U.S. personnel live outside Saigon, particularly military person- 
nel who are stationed at a number of locations. Also, there is an American 
consulate in Hue, and there are USIS centers in Hue and Can Tho. One hun- 
dred and forty-one members of the staffs of the Capitol Engineering Corp. and 
of Johnson, Drake & Piper live outside Saigon in work camps; and there are 
nine persons from the International Voluntary Services working outside Saigon 
on USOM projects. 

Of those stationed in Saigon many make-frequent visits to various parts of 
Vietnam. Official statistics show that U.S. military personnel in Vietnam aver- 
aged more than 450 trips to the field every month. USOM personnel make an 
average of about 90 trips monthly outside Saigon. Members of the small USIS 
staff made 35 official trips outside Saigon for a total of 170 days during fiscal 
year 1959. 

Officers of the Embassy staff whose duties require travel, including members 
of the Service attaché staffs and the Ambassador, are continually visiting prac- 
tically every region of the country. The Ambassador, for instance, has been out 
of Saigon for more than 60 trips in the past 2 years and has visited and revisited 
all areas of South Vietnam. These visits have lasted from 1 to 9 days. The 
USOM Director travels as frequently, and has made extensive visits throughout 
all South Vietnam. 

Administrative, clerical, and other personnel who duties do not require official 
travel make frequent unofficial trips to other parts of Vietnam while on leave 
or during holidays. No statistics are kept on this travel but such trips are being 
made by virtually all personnel of U.S. missions in Vietnam. 


29. Allegation 


“* * * to compensate for a nonexistent high cost of living an unmarried 
civilian receives $400 extra a year, while the family man draws $800 extra” 
(fourth article). 


Comment 


Official American civilian personnel do not receive any allowance “to compen- 
sate for a nonexistent high cost of living.’ No such allowance has been paid 
since October 1957. Prior to that time a cost-of-living allowance was paid to 
offset extremely high prices on a wide range of imported items available only on 
the local market. Uniformed military personnel, to whom Mr. Colegrove did 
not refer, are still paid a cost-of-living allowance. This allowance was adjusted 
downward early this year. It is noteworthy in this connection that military 
personnel are not eligible for the hardship differential. 

For the record, prior to October 1957, civilian employees in Vietnam received 
cost-of-living allowances ranging from $240 a year for an unmarried employee 
earning between $3,000 and $3,499 to $740 for an employee with family earning 
$13,000 and over. 


30. Allegation 
“Here, then, is how the typical civilian employee is doing financially: 
“He receives $9,500 a year in base pay. 
“To that is added $1,900 annually for hardships. 
“Throw in another $800 for his cost-of-living adjustment. 


“Thus his total comes to $12,200 a year—or $1,016 a month plus free rent 
and utilities” (fourth article). 
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Comment 


The average annual base pay of all official U.S. civilian employees in Vietnam 
including that of the Ambassador, is $8,452. The 20-percent hardship differ- 
ential adds $1,690.40 to this figure and, as has been indicated earlier, no cost- 
of-living allowance is received. The average annual total is thus $10,142.40 
rather than the figure of $12,200 cited by Mr. Colegrove. 


31. Allegation 


“There is a 2-hour lunch time siesta daily. Employees work Saturday morn- 
ings, but take Wednesday afternoons off” (fourth article). 


Comment 


American employees in Vietnam as elsewhere in the world work a 40-hour 
week. Neither the Vietnamese Government nor other foreign missions with 
which the mission does business function from noon to 3 or 3:30 pm. The 
siesta is an accepted facet of life in tropical climates. Nonetheless, many U.S. 
employees work part of the first hour of the midday break and return before the 
end of the second hour. Evening social activities constitute for many official 
Americans an extension of their normal &- or 10-hour workday, and much offi- 
cial business is transacted informally in this way. That many Vietnamese and 
members of other foreign missions fully expect to conduct much of their busi- 
ness well after the normal conclusion of the workday is a well-accepted fact in 
Saigon as elsewhere in the world. 

An indicator of the conscientiousness of American official personnel in Saigon 
is contained in figures showing that in 1958 American clerical and administrative 
employees worked 15,600 hours of uncompensated overtime. An additional 
4,680 hours of annual leave were forfeited by all U.S. civilian personnel. 

The work schedule, which calls for work on Saturday mornings but not 
Wednesday afternoons, conforms to the practice of the Vietnamese Government. 


82. Allegation 


“And in addition to all the standard Government benefits, there are 20 of- 
ficial no-work holidays annually—including a 3-day layoff for the Vietnamese 
New York and a day’s rest on the (Anniversary of Confucius)” (fourth article). 


Comment 


The key national holidays of countries abroad are customarily observed by 
Americans as well as by other official foreigners throughout the world. It is 
not possible to do business with nationals who are celebrating their legal holi- 
days. Many Americans use these holidays to catch up on deskwork which 
could not be accomplished during normal business hours. 

The Tet (Vietnamese New Year) holidays which constitute a sort of Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas, and New Year’s Day rolled into one, is strictly observed 
by all Vietnamese. It is, as the author states, a “3-day layoff’ for Vietnamese 
employees, but it is only a 1- or 14-day holiday for U.S. personnel. Tet of- 
fers many Americans an opportunity to participate in the private family ac- 
tivities of their Vietnamese colleagues. 

The statement concerning the “20 official no-work holidays” is incorrect. Of- 
ficial Americans receive the normal eight American holidays—New Year’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, Veter- 
ans’ Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas—and 7% days off for the major 
national Vietnamese observances. 


33. Allegation 


“This Government-operated, air-conditioned theater is one of only two places 
in Saigon where current, popular English-language films are shown. (The 
other is the British Information Service Building. ) 

“Many intelligent Vietnamese love to sharpen up their knowledge of English 
by seeing our movies. But they are barred from the American theater, even 
as guests. So, also, are all other foreigners—in fact, everybody except Amer- 
ican Government civilian and military employees and their families. 

“British employees in Saigon may bring guests—of all races—to their movies 
on Friday nights” (fourth article). 


Comment 


The “American movie house” is a U.S. military facility operating under the 
direct supervision of the U.S. Military Advisory Assistance Group (MAAG) 
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in Vietnam and using films procured through the worldwide Army and Air 
Force Motion Picture Service for U.S. military personnel. 

Under the provisions of paragraph 4 of Army Regulation 28-62/AFR 34-32, 
the Army and Air Force Motion Picture Service is responsible for the control 
and integration of motion picture service policies on a worldwide basis. 

The mission of the Armed Forces Motion Picture Service is to furnish recrea- 
tion through the medium of motion pictures for military personnel at Army 
and Air Force installations. 

The film programs shown overseas are procured from the American film dis- 
tributors under contracts which define the patronage eligibility. Pursuant to 
those contracts, paragraph 17g of the regulation issued by the Army and Air 
Force provides that admission to Army and Air Force theaters in oversea areas 
is restricted, as pertains to other than military personnel, to U.S. civilians and 
allied nationals working for the U.S. Government agencies and members of 
their immediate families who are part of their immediate households, except 
that this privilege will not be extended to allied nationals within the country 
of their nationality. These privileges cannot be relaxed without specific author- 
ity from the Motion Picture Service. 

The basic principle underlying attendance at Army and Air Force theaters is 
that military theaters serve the U.S. military community and commercial 
theaters serve the civilian community. 

It must be borne in mind that the motion pictures provided by the Association 
of Motion Picture Producers are for the morale and welfare of members of the 
U.S. Military Establishment. Tickets for attendance at the Alhambra Theater 
in Saigon are sold to eligible personnel at nominal charges in U.S. currency. 
To permit arbitrary relaxation of attendance eligibility requirements would be 
contrary to the interests of the motion picture producers as well as the local 
film distributors and exhibitors, and such action would jeopardize MAAG’s 
retention of these privileges. 

In 1957, commercial motion picture interests in Saigon registered a complaint 
that patronage restrictions were not being observed at the Alhambra Theater 
and that anyone could attend this theater. The MAAG in Vietnam conducted an 
official investigation and reported strict observance of the patronage regulation. 

The British motion picture installation is a small theater in the Shell Oil 
Co.’s building in Saigon which the British Information Service generally uses 
2 nights a week. This theater holds approximately 50 persons, and film show- 
ings are not advertised publicly. Advance notice is given only in official British 
and American community bulletins. Attendance is often as small as 8 or 10 
persons and, in practice, is almost exclusively by British and American citizens. 
This installation is also air conditioned. 


84. Allegation 


“Then there is that fantastic horn of plenty, the American commissary. 

“*The commissary has done more to isolate us here than any other one thing,’ 
said a perceptive U.S. employee who’s been in Saigon since 1955. 

“When the Americans first arrived in numbers, 4 years ago there was no 
commissary. American wives had to patronize the Vietnamese groceries and 
drugstores. Then the commissary was built. Now the wives and husbands go 
there and let their servants do any other necessary shopping. 

““T’ve actually heard women brag that they haven’t been in downtown Saigon 
for 6 months. Not only has the blending process stopped, but also the local 
merchants are plenty unhappy, to say the least’” (fourth article). 


Comment 


A branch of the U.S. naval exchange at Sangley Point in the Philippines has 
been functioning in Saigon since 1956. It is not a horn of plenty, but is instead 
stocked with such items as baby foods, sugar, white flour, disinfectants, insecti- 
cides, soap, cigarettes, alcoholic and soft beverages, powdered milk, canned 
goods, frozen food, fruit juices, frozen meats, and others. Many of the items 
sold at the commissary are in short supply for prolonged periods. For other 
products some employees send to Hong Kong, Singapore, or the United States. 

A survey of official Americans in February 1959 indicated, contrary to Mr. 
Colegrove’s implication that official Americans do all their shopping at the 
commissary, that they obtained 75 percent of all meats, 83 percent of fruits, and 
70 percent of all vegetables from the local market. Later in the fourth article, 
the writer says that whisky is available at the commissary for $2 a quart and 
cigarettes for $0.10 a pack. All U.S. Government employees in oversea areas, 
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whether Vietnam, Korea, or England, purchase these commodities duty and 
tax free. 

With regard to Mr. Colegrove’s charge that American wives used to patronize 
Vietnamese grocery and drugstores but no longer do, it should be noted that 
many medical prescriptions and medicines are obtained in Vietnamese phar- 
macies, while many wives continue to purchase such items as bakery goods, 
canned European foods, and dairy products in local grocery stores. 

Mr. Colegrove states that the commissary was built. It must be assumed that 
he did not see this installation, for it is a building which had served its previous 
occupants for many years before arrangements were made to use its upper floors 
for much-needed small apartments for U.S. personnel and the ground floor for 
the commissary. 

Servants do, in fact, perform many shopping chores in Saigon for Americans, 
Europeans, middle and upper class Vietnamese, and other Asians, as they do 
elsewhere in Vietnam and Asia. There are several reasons for this. First, as 
inexperienced shoppers in an area where spirited bargaining is the rule rather 
than the exception, an American housewife would be at a distinct disadvantage. 
Second, the food markets open at 4:30 or 5 a.m., and choice items are often sold 
out by 6:30 a.m. Finally, the existing practice has a long history, and any at- 
tempts we might make to change it substantially would be most unwelcome by 
the servants who by long-standing custom receive commissions of up to 10 per- 
cent of the value of their purchases. 


35. Allegation 

“Bven when smelly evidence of possible graft and corruption in our $2 billion 
aid program here is held right under their noses, America’s bureaucrats ignore 
it. 

“ ‘None of our business!’ they insist—as they shovel out an average $1 million 
a day in American money for military and economic aid to this country of 13 
million persons. 

“They have little time for problems or complaints from the dwindling handful 
of frustrated U.S., British, and French businessmen trying to make a living 
here” (fifth article). 


Comment 

In support of these statements the articles refer to two specific incidents in 
the experience of Mr. Gonder, bidding for (a) steel bridges and (0b) phosphate 
fertilizer. Detailed refutation of the allegations in these particular cases is 
given under items Nos. 36 and 37. 


86. Allegation 


“This is Mr. Gonder’s story : 

“He was doing pretty well until early last year. 

“At that time, the Vietnamese Government’s ‘Central Purchasing Agency’ asked 
for bids to supply 2,000 metric tons of a phosphate fertilizer with American cash. 

“Now—and this is important—the advertisements stipulated that ‘a minimum 
of 10 percent’ of the fertilizer’s prime ingredient must be ‘soluble in citric acid.’ 

“Mr. Gonder relayed all this to the Productexa Corp. of New York City, a 
supply firm he represents. The company authorized a bid but said the solubility 
requirement must be erroneous * * *, ‘There is no such material in existence. 
We can only guarantee 7 percent of the P:0O; to be soluble in citric acid * * *.’ 

“Mr. Gonder bid $61,240 but lost to a foreign firm which had bid $91,840, or 
$30,000 higher than he. 

“How come? Because, he was told, his fertilizer’s chemical was not 10 percent 
soluble. 

“Mr. Gonder took his problems to a chemist named John Dempsey, employed by 
the U.S. Operations Mission (USOM), our economic aid group. 

“*Mr. Dempsey told me,’ says Mr. Gonder, ‘that if anybody could produce P,0Os 
that would be 10 percent soluble in citric acid, he’d eat it.’ 

“Armed with this information, Mr. Gonder went to the U.S. adviser at the 
purchasing agency. ‘He said he’d look into it,’ Mr. Gonder recalls. ‘That’s the 
last I ever head from him on that’” (fifth article). 


Comment 


Ten percent solubility in citric acid has been customary in specifications for 
phosphate fertilizer in Vietnam. Disproving the above statement that “there 
is no such material in existence,” shipments actually made under this contract 
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were covered by inspection certificates indicating that the material procured 
under the bid in question was 12.27 percent soluble by Wagner standard method 
in 2 percent citric acid. This is the type of phosphate fertilizer to which the 
farmers of Vietnam are accustomed and which they want and will pay for. 


87. Allegation 


“The Vietnamese (as always, advised by Americans) invited bids for steel 
to build what is known as a standard Krupp bridge, on which it is possible to 
figure the precise amount of steel needed. 

“For Bethlehem Steel, Mr. Gonder bid $559,810, which figured out to about 
$333 a ton. 

“The contract went to Eurasia Corp., a local firm with a Belgian source of 
supply. 

“Tt had offered a price $10,000 lower than Mr. Gonder’s—but this was for 250 
tons less than Bethlehem’s experts had figured was necessary. On a ton-for-ton 
basis, said Mr. Gonder, Bethlehem’s price was almost $50 a ton cheaper than 
Eurasia’s. 

“Two weeks later, having received no satisfaction, Mr. Gonder turned to his 
fellow Americans. 

“He went to see Arthur Z. Gardiner, who heads the entire American economic 
aid program in free Vietnam. And he followed up his visit with a letter to Mr. 
Gardiner, outlining the case in detail and concluding: 

“ ‘Something obviously is wrong.’ 

“Mr. Gardiner’s reply came by letter on August 21. 

“*As we have advised you orally,’ said Mr. Gardiner’s letter, ‘the decision on 
this and all awards conducted by the Central Purchasing Agency is the respon- 
sibility of the Government of Vietnam, and is not one that lies within the 
purview of this (American) mission * * * 

“In other words: Don’t bother us. We only hand over the money. How it is 
spent is no concern of ours. 

“T have been told by an excellent source, the word has been pasSed around in 
American aid circles here: Pay no attention to Mr. Gonder; he’s a troublemaker, 
or worse” (all from fifth article). 


Comment 


Full documentation covering the entire history of the bid for these steel bridges 
has been given to committees of the Senate and the House. The bid was awarded 
to a competitor of Mr. Gonder who bid a lower figure for what was determined 
to be a satisfactory type of bridge for the purpose, and one meeting the specifi- 
cations. Before making an award, the bids were carefully reviewed by a panel 
of engineers set up by the Central Purchasing Agency. Later, following a com- 
plaint by Mr. Gonder, the Central Purchasing Agency referred the entire file 
to USOM for review. USOM consulted a qualified American bridge design 
engineer from the local Capital Engineering group. Based on his report the 
USOM conclujed that the bid had been awarded properly, and so advised the 
Central Purchasing Agency. 

In reporting on this incident the article quotes the first sentence of a letter 
from Mr. Gardiner to Mr. Gonder referring to this matter. The article fails 
to mention the rest of the letter, in which Mr. Gonder was advised of various 
steps which the USOM had taken to check into the matter. The part of the 
letter which was omitted disproves the allegation, “in other words: Don’t bother 
us. We only hand over the money. How it’s spent is no concern of ours.” 


38. Allegation 


Colegrove’s sixth article states that Vietnam “is not developing democracy at 
home,” and makes a number of comments on the Vietnamese political scene. 


Comment 


Compared to many other newly independent countries, Vietnam has made 
considerable progress in establishing and developing democratic institutions and 
a democratic way of life. This is remarkable when one considers where they 
started, the time elapsed since independence, and the problems still to be faced. 
It is most essential to recall that the country is still in a state of war. What 
semblance of peace exists in Vietnam is based on a somewhat precarious cease-fire 
agreement which the Government of Vietnam refused to sign. 
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Vietnam received her independence, not as we did by our Declaration of 
July 4, 1776, but in the form of a dictated treaty—the Geneva agreements— 
which both South Vietnam and the United States refused to sign because, among 
other reasons, we felt that it favored the Communists, who were given control 
of half the country. At that time the Vietnamese had an emperor, who spent 
most of his time abroad. The first time in their history that they held anything 
which resembled a national election was the plebiscite of October 1955 to decide 
whether they wanted an emperor or a president as the head of state. The 
people voted overwhelmingly for a republic. 

Six months later they voted for the first time for direct representatives—the 
members of the constituent assembly charged with drawing up a constitution. 
The constitution which was drawn up and approved by the assembly resembles 
ours to a large degree, but during the initial period the executive is given special 
powers in order to guide the fledgling Government through the early stages of 
trying to learn the rules of self-government—particularly the responsibilities. 
Illiteracy was high and, despite progress, still is. The Vietnamese had never, 
during the colonial period, been allowed to run their own affairs at any level 
beyond that of the village. No one could expect them to use and apply all the 
tenets of democracy overnight. Mr. Colegrove agrees with this statement. Even 
our forefathers in the infancy of our Republic felt that the people were not ready 
for full self-rule. Presumably, that is why the Senate was elected by indirect 
vote and the electoral college system was written into our Constitution for the 
election of the President. 

Furthermore, as we know all too well from other experiences, if all the prac- 
tices of freedom and democracy are carried out from the outset in newly inde- 
pendent countries, the Communists have trained native experts in every such 
country who well know how to use the freedoms of democracy in order to over- 
throw it. Until not only the freedoms but also the responsibilities of democ- 
racy are learned and practiced, it is quite easy for the insidious forces of 
Communist subversion to prevent the growth of democracy. 

When one realizes that President Diem not only faced the full force of the 
well-trained agents and military elements of Communist imperialism but also 
had to cope with hordes of fanatical armed sects, it is all the more astonishing 
that his Government is moving as rapidly as it is toward genuine democratic con- 
cepts and practices. President Diem and his young Government recognizes such 
fundamental rights as, among many other things, that a man’s home is his 
castle and they stress the importance of enhancing the dignity of the individual. 
They are trying at this very time to persuade truly responsible candidates to 
run for National Assembly offices in the elections on August 30. However, be- 
cause of the well-known tactics of the Communists who are well versed in using 
the democratic mechanism to infiltrate and try to take power, persons under 
serious suspicion of having pro-Communist sympathies are not being permitted 
to stand for election. High Vietnamese officials expressed deep concern about 
Mr. Colegrove’s articles which they asserted could only help the Communists in 
this crucial preelection period. 

It is often alleged that President Diem is a dictator. He is a devoted, hard- 
working, very firm, honest nationalist who is doing his utmost to better the 
lot of and teach his people the fundamentals of. self-government. He desires 
particularly that the Vietnamese people realize the nature of the heavy individual 
responsibilities which must be exercised in order to make self-government work. 
He travels continually to the remotest corners and smallest villages of the coun- 
try. Instead of using demagogic tactics, he lectures and pleads with the people 
to realize their responsibilities, to improve their own lot by helf-help and to 
use to best advantage the resources given by the Government or obtained through 
foreign aid. The Ambassador and other American officials have been with him 
on many of these trips to the far corners of the country and have heard him 
admonish the people to work harder, stamp out graft, and improve their lot by 
community self-help. 

The President has a legal successor, the Vice President, who tours the coun- 
try to make contacts with the people, learns about their needs and complaints, 
and makes recommendations to better their lot. The Vice President holds what 
we might call New England townhall meetings urging the people to ask questions 
and complain if necessary. The people speak up frankly. American officials 
have been with him on such trips. 

The Vietnamese Government is carrying out an extensive land reform program 
and is busily resettling tens of thousands of people on fertile Government-owned 
land. The President operates on the very sound assumption that people who 
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have a personal stake in the country by owning their own land and home will 
hardly be won over by false Communist promises. 

It is true that there are several thousands of people under detention—members 
of the armed sects, Communist brigands, and just plain crooks. Given the pre- 
vailing circumstances in Vietnam, particularly the efforts being made by the 
Communists to overthrow the regime, some may have been apprehended by 
understandably overzealous police. The vast majority are traitors, misguided 
victims of Communist propaganda, or ordniary criminals. Instead of torturing 
them Diem is trying to reeducate many of them so that they may become free 
and useful members of society. American officials have visited villages where 
these reeducated people are living in freedom. However, with those who are 
militant Communists and who have been duly tried and convicted of serious or 
traitorous crimes, the Government has been very firm, and a considerable num- 
ber of them have been executed. In order to assure that Communist cadres 
caught in the act are given speedy trials and justice is meted out, the National 
Assembly recently enacted legislation creating special military tribunals to assure 
such speedy trials. With Communist agents assassinating about 15 to 20 Govern- 
ment officials a month, the Government must retaliate firmly. President Diem 
is a devout Christian and would never permit someone to be executed merely 
because he shook “a fist in the general direction of the palace” as was alleged by 
Mr. Colegrove. 

When Ambassador Durbrow talked to President Diem on July 26 he was 
understandably most disturbed to think that anyone could even hint that he 
would permit such a thing. He added that anyone who believed that was 
undoubtedly the victim of Communist-spread rumors, or rumors put out by 
malicious rightwing groups of the old school, or merely by the comparatively 
small number of perpetual gripers who frequent the sidewalk cafes of Catinat 
Street. (This cafe rumor mill has long been known locally as Radio Catinat 
While a small percentage of its “emissions” have some validity and all enjoy 
some currency, most are rumor in its most undiluted form.) 

The press is not as free as in Western democracies. Considering the use Com- 
munists make of full freedom of the press, it cannot be completely free by our 
standards at this time. But in the past year more and more criticism has been 
carried in the press. Four papers carried the story of the dredge blown up by 
the Communists, despite incorrect reports that this incident never appeared in 
the press. The editor of the newspaper mentioned by Mr. Colegrove as “being 
closed by the Government a month ago” was, according to official reports of the 
Vietnamese Government, convicted of passing bad checks and is under indictment 
for fraud in three pending cases. Only three papers have been closed since the 
current press law was passed about 3% years ago. 

Regarding the allegation that Diem wants only a one-party system, it is unfor- 
tunate that this impression was given because of an error of translation in the 
reply to a written request by Mr. Colegrove. 

On July 26 Ambassador Durbrow showed President Diem a copy of the sixth 
article in which the President was represented as having replied to one of Cole- 
grove’s questions in writing that he envisaged the creation of only one “big 
party.” The President was deeply perturbed over this rendition of his reply. He 
immediately told the Ambassador that he had not made such a statement but 
that he had tried to convey the delicate point that he would oppose the develop- 
ment of a multiparty system of small, irresponsible, unrepresentative groups. 
What he did and does want is the establishment of large, responsible parties 
which could play a significant role in the political life of the country. What he 
does not want is parties for parties’ sake. To prove and reemphasize this point, 
President Diem immediately asked for his own copy of his written reply to Mr. 
Colegrove’s questions. When this copy was produced, it became quite clear, 
from the original French text, that the President was in fact referring to the 
development of more than one political party. In order to provide full docu- 
mentation for this important point, the original French text of the President’s 
reply is inserted at this point: 

“Le but n’est pas un systéme & deux ou A plusieurs partis, Le but 
c’est d’arriver 4 des partis bien organisés, bien disciplinés, ayant un programme 
@’intérét général réalisable et des hommes capables et en nombre suffisant pour 
réaliser ce programme * * *,” 

(It will be noted that the word “partis” and the qualifying phrases “bien 
organisés” and “bien disciplinés” are in the plural.) 
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There follows an accurate translation in English: 

“The aim is not a system based on two or on several parties. The aim is to 
foster the development of well-organized and well-disciplined parties, with a 
practicable basic program and enough capable men to carry out this program.” 

The English translation which was attached to the original French text 
left out the word “parties.” This error understandably caused Mr. Colegrove 
to conclude that President Diem desired to have only one “big party.” 

In a word, full democracy, with all its freedoms, is not functioning in Viet- 
nam, but the seeds have been planted, and some of the plants are growing. 
There is no question but other freedoms will develop later as more stability 
comes to the country. We must continue to remember that Vietnam is not at 
peace—it is operating only under a cease-fire arrangement, and the Communists, 
by subversion and terrorist acts, are doing all they can to prevent the growth 
of democracy and overthrow the regime if possible. In a similar situation—a 
continuing state of war—even old democracies would have to curb democratic 
freedoms. 

Mr. Zastockr. A P.S. in the August 4 letter to Colegrove requests: 
“Ask them about the suppressed Wautenpauh report on the ‘great’ 
land development program, involving the 250-odd tractors that were 
bought specifically for that program, so they can’t say no U.S. funds 
were involved.” 

Mr. Garprner. I will try to answer that. I was not there when 
Mr. Wautenpauh was there, but there was such an agricultural adviser 
on our staff. That was in the land resettlement project. At the time 
that program was started it was a very controversial one. Everybody 
and his brother had his own ideas as to how it should be carried out. 

I do not know exactly what the Wautenpauh report said. I haven’t 
been able to get my hands on it. We just heard of it yesterday eve- 
ning. I assume that he is probably very critical of the Vietnamese 
trying to establish these settlements in the high plateau area on a 
hasty basis on land that was not adequately proven. 

The President wanted to get those people up there as quickly as he 
could, as a human wall against infiltration from Laos and Cambodia. 

I doubt very much if that report was suppressed. I do know that 
many people gave vent to very considerable feelings on both sides, 
on that particular pr oject. 

Mr. Zasiockt. You first heard of the report last evening ? 

Mr. Garprner. No, sir; I heard about it in another body, or was it 
the night before last? 

That predates my time, of course. 

Mr. Jupp. Were there 250-odd tractors? 

Mr. Garpiner. We bought 250 tractors, yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. To clear this land, I suppose! 

Mr. Garprner. To clear this land, yes, sir. 

Ambassador Dursrow. I went up to visit the first resettlement 
places in June 1957. They started in April. Two places near Ban 
Me Thuot. At one place the settlers had been there 3 weeks and 
at another place only 1 week. Most of them were still living under 
tents. 

I revisited those two villages, which were a checkmark for me. 
They are thriving villages. They have a handicraft center going 
there, a dispensary, hospitals and so forth. 

They have made some mistakes in that program, but I hope you 
will take time to go up and see those resettlement areas. They have 


done it with the tractors. They are making up the land with these 
tractors. 
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Mr. Wautenpauh, as I recall Mr. Barrows’ testimony, is one agricul- 
tural expert who said, “Watch out. They are going to pick some 
land that won’t have enough water, or the soil won’t be good.” They 
did make a few mistakes, but very few, and they have 57 villages 
now. 

Mr. Meyer. What was it, forest land ? 

Mr. Garpriner. Yes, jungle land. They have had to move, relocate 
some of the settlements. 

However, it’s one of the biggest movements of that kind in history, 
Ithink. It is working. 

Mr. Jupp. They are doing it in Japan. They have lived off the 
paddy lands for centuries, although they have a great deal of upland, 
land never used, where they have to learn a different type of farming: 

Mr. Zastockt. Mr. Brix was the U.P. reporter in Saigon who in- 
troduced Mr. Scott to Colegrove. He also was one of his informers, 
I presume. 

I might add that both gentlemen testified that Mr. Brix was critical 
of the USOM program. To your knowledge were any of his criti- 
cisms published? Has he complained to the embassy or USOM ? 

Mr. Garptner. He hasn’t complained in those terms. I saw Mr. 
Brix after the Colegrove stories broke. We had a very pleasant hour 
or so together. 

He wondered if some of these arrangements were as good as they 
might be. The one thing in particular that he complained about 
was the regulation of the purchasing agency limiting the time when 
people could go into the files to inspect other people’s bids. When I 
looked into that I found that this is a regulation they had copied 
from the General Services Agency of the U.S. Government. 

Ambassador Dursrow. Mr. Brix came to me after the articles ap- 

eared and I talked with him for half or three-quarters of an hour. 
Te said that, as the UPI man—and the Scripps-Howard and UPI 
men are closely associated, as you know—he did see Mr. Colegrove in 
the first 2 or 3 days, and he said, “I don’t know why he didn’t come 
to see me any more. I wasn’t with him any more.” 

Mr. Zantockt. I got the impresson they were delighted the critical 
parts of the program were finally published. When was Mr. Brix 
manhandled by the police ? 

Ambassador Dursrow. It was when President Garcia of the Philip- 
pines arrived in 1959. 

Mr. Zastockt. Did he break the ranks ? 

Ambassador Dursrow. No. The policeman was completely wrong. 
Brix eo to be taking pictures of Diem and Garcia when they 
were right outside the station. The photographers were clicking away, 
and as they walked down, the guard of honor went down the other 
end of the square. Brix went down—I knew Brix had been takin 
pictures quite openly, with the other fellows, out of the lines an 
ranks, so to speak. He told me he went down to the other end to get 
a eoeere of the two of them driving in the car from the airport. A 
policeman tried to push him to the ground three times. He sent word 
to me that afternoon. I was busy running around in the festivities. 
I talked at the reception that night with a Vietnamese official and I 
saw Brix the next day and saw him many times in the next few days. 
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The Government held up his story about his own incident for about 30 
hours. More than a day. . 

They apologized to me as the Ambassador, that the policeman was 
wrong. The said they were sorry, and they ho this fellow 
wouldn’t send a story out about the visit of these two anti-Communist 
Presidents. 

I said “Let him get the story out. If you hold it up, it will be 
worse.” 

They didn’t take my advice until the next day, about 30 hours later, 
and then they let the story go. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Ambassador Dursrow. It took about 10 days to work this thing out, 
and I was working on it all the time. 

Mr. Jupp. I got the impression from somewhere that the regular 
reporters out there were lad to have Colegrove do this—they didn’t 
dare do it because they would be called persona non grata and thrown 
out of the country. 

Ambassador Sannin Well, maybe Brix told that to him, I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Was he completely satisfied with the half-baked 
apologies ¢ 

Ambassador Dursrow. He wasn’t completely satisfied, but he said 
“They have talked to me orally and seen me many times and my stories 
are going out, but I think I should get a full-fledged apology, be- 
cause this fellow was quite wrong.” 

Mr. Zastockt. Perhaps some resentment remained and this criti- 
cism of the aid program would be an excellent way of getting even? 

Ambassador Dursrow. Possibly, yes. However, he didn’t give me 
that impression at all. He came to see me after Colegrove had gone, 
sometime between the 20th and 26th of July. He said, “I saw him for 
the first 2 or 3 days, and then I didn’t see him any more.” 

Mr. Zasxockt. There was no difficulty between Brix and the Viet- 
namese Government or the police since then ? 

Ambassador Dursrow. He told me “They seem to be holding up my 
stories from time to time.” 

“Give me the dope and I will protest it for you, as I have done 
before.” 

“Well, I am not sure it is true, because the circuit to Manila is only 
open certain hours of the day and they say ‘I am sorry, but your 
story got over here just 2 minutes too late.’ So I am not sure that they 
are deliberately doing it.” 

He just told me that. 

Mr. Jupp. I have one more question here of some substance: He 
quotes from your letter, Mr. Gardiner: “We never sit in on these in- 
vestigations, never include ourselves in any procurement situation 
unless we are asked by CPA to do so” and soon. We have had other 
testimony that whenever these bids are opened and decisions are 
made, you’ve got a man there watching every single bit of it. 

Mr. Garprner. I don’t think we said that. 

Mr. Jupp. These are quotes from your letter. 

Mr. Garprner. You say we have a man sitting in there every time? 

Mr. Jupp. Somebody told us that. That USOM or ICA has a man 
in there checking—which, incidentally, we were glad to hear. 
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Mr. Garprner. I didn’t testify to that effect, but we do have an 
adviser who is at the CPA. We do have a procedure where the trade 
polices itself. 

Mr. Jupp. You say “In other words, our people study bids only at 
the specific request of the CPA.” 

Now, if that is true, you are not doing your duty. 

Mr. Garptner. There is a legal reason for that. The basis for that 
is, if we make up their minds for them, we waive, thereby, any claim 
that the U.S. Government might have for a refund. This is ICA 
policy. It may be wrong, but it has been the experience for 10 years 
in handling this kind of business. 

If we participate in each one of these decisions, as the U.S. Govern- 
ment—in the first — we would have to expand the staff. In the 
second place, we then waive the power which we have, and it is a 
very potent power particularly among the clerical level in Vietnam 
and te other countries, to demand a refund where a transaction is not 
a valid one. 

Mr. Jupp. That may be Government policy, but I think it is an 
unwise policy for us, not to try to prevent something happening that 
we think is unwise, just because if we intervened we might lose the 
opportunity to get a refund. 

Mr. Garptner. I agree, Mr. Judd, and if the thing looked bad we 
would be right in there. I wrote that letter m those terms, and I 
think wisely, considering the circumstances. If we smelled trouble 
we would be in there quickly, and the Vietnamese, in my opinion, 
would want us there — I was suspicious of this transaction, 
and had good reason to be. Therefore, I was not going to write a par- 


ticularly friendly letter to Mr. Gonder. 


Mr. Jupp. It is the same old business. People should never write 
letters. You were trying to show this man you were not controlling 
on decisions and yet Diesictecitel hope you will police them fairly 
closely. 

I have one more question: You are a Foreign Service officer, are 
you not ? 

Mr. Garptner. A Foreign Service Reserve officer. I was a busi- 
nessman for 18 years. 

Mr. Jupp. You were our minister to Pakistan ? 

Mr. Garprner. That is right. 

Mr. Jupp. I thought you were a Foreign Service officer and I won- 
dered why they moved you out of Foreign Service into the ICA. 

Mr. Garprner. My predecessor in the ICA was a Foreign Service 
officer, too. Mr. Barrows was a Foreign Service officer. 

Mr. Jupp. Are there many ICA officers or directors of missions 
around the world that are—— 

Mr. Garptner. Oh, yes, Mr. Haraldson down at Taipei, is a Foreign 
Service officer. There are many of them. 

Mr. Jupp. From here on out, if we are going to continue this pro- 
gram—the former requirements that everybody had in mind when 
they were preparing for the Foreign Service are obsolete, or at least 
they are inadequate because they were trained to observe and com- 
municate and interpret and advise and so on, but now you have to 
operate a tremendous business. That is all. 
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Mr. Zastockt. Who is Mr. Greenfield, formerly with Glen Martin, 
and what does he do? 

Mr. Garprner. Mr. Greenfield is adviser to the Central Purchasing 
Agency. In our books he is one of our ace technicians. He is a very 
fine man. He has built up this organization and we think has estab- 
lished a very orderly procedure. 

Mr. Zastockt. I don’t believe there are any further questions. 

On behalf of myself and the entire subcommittee I think you for 
your testimony and they all join me in wishing you bon voyage. 

Ambassador Dursrow. Thank you for your courtesy. 

(Whereupon, at 7:15 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 

(The following letter has been submitted for inclusion in the 
record :) 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF VIETNAM, INC., 
New York, N.Y., August 21, 1959. 
Mr. WALKER STONE, 
Editor in Chief, Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Stone: As an American with deep personal interest in the survival 

of free Vietnam and in the general struggle against Communist imperialism, I 
was highly aroused by the recent series of articles published in your newspapers 
over the signature of Albert M. Colegrove. I have deliberately refrained from 
replying to the charges made by your correspondent until the entire testimony 
of the responsible American officials was placed in the record before the appro- 
priate congressional committees. I have examined the testimony carefully. I 
have also investigated the charges with many well-informed persons, American 
and Vietnamese. 
‘ I believe my background as former head of the American military mission to 
Vietnam (1954-55) and as national chairman of the American Friends of Viet- 
nam in recent years, during which I have made several inspection visits to Viet- 
nam, qualifies me to express several general conclusions in respect to the 
Colegrove series. I should note that these conclusions are based on a detailed 
and lengthy report, including a point-by-point examination of the charges, which 
is attached. 

First, let me state that my own investigation leads me to observe that no signi- 
ficant fact alleged by Colegrove can be substantiated. I think that this series 
is therefore a disgraceful example of journalism or—perhaps more appropriate- 
ly—of “yellow journalism.” As the accompanying report demonstrates, Mr. 
Colegrove’s charges are either distortions or misinformation provided by ques- 
tionable or anonymous sources, partial truths wrung out of context, or plain un- 
varnished sidewalk gossip. The articles themselves eloquently demonstrate Mr. 
Colegrove’s lack of competence to appraise a situation so complex as that in the 
Republic of Vietnam. 

Second, it cannot be seriously denied that your reporter was “gunning” for 
a scandal or he would have attempted to give adequate space and consideration 
to the amazing achievements of the aid program and of the free Vietnamese 
since 1954. He would have felt obliged to check the charges with those officials 
responsible for the programs under review. This is the minimum courtesy any 
qualified journalist would be expected to observe. Moreover, the sensational 
headline treatment accorded the series was obviously designed to stir up public 
resentment toward the entire aid program just before the appropriations debate 
in the Congress. The fact is that the actual stories failed to measure up to the 
headlines. 

Third, the overriding truth of the American aid program in Vietnam is that 
it has proven an enormous success, one of the great major victories of American 
policy in Asia over the past decade. Only with timely American aid could the 
courageous free Vietnamese have survived the otherwise relentless thrust of the 
Communists. This was our primary mission in Vietnam and it proved out— 
although almost every expert 5 years ago had written free Vietnam off as the next 
Communist victory. Even if Colegrove’s charges were true—and they are patent- 
ly untrue—the price would have been low for the goal we achieved there. 

Fourth, if one were to be foolish enough to accept the Colegrove charges on 
face value, they would total up to about one-half of 1 percent of the entire pro- 
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gram. This is certainly not large enough to warrant the label of “scandal” or 
“fiasco.” Moreover, certain of the charges are matters of opinion, not fact. What 
Colegrove or any other man may regard as unwise in the aid program is at least 
debatable. And the views of the men on top of the job should certainly be con- 
sidered in coming to any conclusions, especially those of an inexperienced 
observer. 

Fifth, the Scripps-Howard series has, in the words of the American Ambassador 
to Vietnam, very definitely provided “grist for the Communist propaganda ma- 
chine.” This is undeniable, though the Scripps-Howard editorials cry “Red 
herring.” The accompanying report gives concrete evidence of how the Cole- 
grove allegations were quickly utilized by Communist propaganda broadcasts from 
Moscow and Peiping. I am outraged that at such a critical period in southeast 
Asia, when Vietnam’s neighbor, Laos, is under armed attack by the Communists 
and when the Communists have launched an all-out offensive of terror in free 
Vietnam itself, the key American officials in Vietnam are recalled to testify 
before Congress for almost 3 weeks—and then to answer unfounded charges based 
on rumor and hearsay by an unqualified observer. This is remarkable because 
of the heretofore commendable record of your newspaper chain. I can only hope 
that the real explanation is that somebody sold your editors a “bill of goods” 
and that it does not represent a change of policy or of responsible journalistic 
practices. If the latter is the case, you should not have great difficulty in pub 
lishing a fair account of the enclosed report, which I have submitted. 

Sincerely yours, 
























JOHN W. O’DANIEL, 
Lieutenant General, U.S. Army (Retired), Chairman. 


News F'RoM AMERICAN FRIENDS OF VIETNAM, INC. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
[For release Monday, Aug. 24, 1959] 


STATEMENT ON RECENT CHARGES AGAINST THE AMERICAN AID PROGRAM TO FREE 
VIETNAM 





Introduction: During the week of July 27 the Scripps-Howard newspaper 
chain syndicated to all its member newspapers a series of articles written by 
their correspondent Albert M. Colegrove. The subject of this series was in the 
main the administration of the American aid program to the Republic of Vietnam. 
Because of the serious nature of the allegations made by Mr. Colegrove, I have 
endeavored to investigate the substance of the series in as great detail as pos- 
sible. I should note that I have had long experience with the Republic of 
Vietnam and with the American assistance program there. My experience ac- 
tually predates the Geneva accords of July 1954, at which time Vietnam was 
tragically divided between Communist rule and freedom. During 1954 and 1955 
I served as Chief of the U.S. Military Advisory Assistance Group (MAAG) to 
Vietnam. In early 1956, after my retirement from the Army, I was elected na- 
tional chairman of the Ameriacn Friends of Vietnam and since that time I have 
made several lengthy inspection visits to free Vietnam, the most recent being in 
the summer of 1958. As always, my primary concerns have been to strengthen 
the interests of my country and to fight the international Communist con- 
spiracy. The report which follows stems completely from these considerations. 




















I. IS THE ADMINISTRATION OF U.S, AID TO VIETNAM CAREFULLY SCRUTINIZED? 


Mr. Colegrove charges that the U.S. aid program is subject to substantial 
waste in Vietnam. One of the bases for this allegation is the premise that U.S. 
Officials impose no control over the use of material or funds supplied to the 
Vietnamese. This is an astounding misstatement that only a naive observer 
could make. The controls set down by Congress over the disposition of Amer- 
ican aid are so abundant and complex that most experts have criticized the 
administration of American aid for its rigidity and insistence upon standards 
so high that virtually no newly independent nation can comply and still effec- 
tively utilize all the authorized aid. Every important step of the aid process is 
earefully scrutinized by American officials. As a matter of policy, funds are re- 
leased gradually for specific projects mutually agreed upon by Vietnamese and 
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American officials. Further funds are released only after complete accounting 
of previously allotted funds are presented by the Vietnamese Government to the 
American aid officials. The Budget and Accounting Offices of the Vietnamese 
Government are probably the most modern, efficient, and honest in all of south- 
east Asia. I visited these offices as recently as June 1958 and found them ef- 
ficiently operated. 

I know personally in the military field that every item on proposed Vietnamese 
projects is carefully screened and where projects are considered untimely or 
impractical, they are deleted. Our controller checked all expenditures minutely. 
Our funds were administered through the aid program personnel of the U.S. 
overseas mission (USOM) of the International Cooperation Administration, 
When I was chief of the Military Advisory Assistance Group of Saigon in 1954 
and 1955, my own finance personnel were always required to convincce the ap- 
propriate officials of the needs for each project. 


Il. WHAT HAS THE AMERICAN AID PROGRAM ACHIEVED? 


In 1954 Vietnam was divided in half by the Geneva accords. The northern 
half, the more populous and industrialized, was awarded to the Communists. 
The southern half—primarily agricultural—inherited a chaotic situation wherein 
the Communists, three politico-military sects and the die-hard colonialists sought 
to overthrow the newly established government of Ngo Dinh Diem. With Amer- 
ican assistance, Diem eliminated all these forces, some in pitched battle; eradi- 
cated the vestiges of colonialism ; created a 150,000-man national army loyal for 
the first time to the National Government; and reorganized the Vietnamese econ- 
omy and administration from the bottom up. Within the first 2 years Vietnam’s 
first two free national elections were held, the country’s first constitution was 
drafted and promulgated, and the Government was transformed into a Re 
public with Diem as its first President. Subsequently, the second largest land- 
reform program in free Asia was carried out, together with an enormous pro- 
gram of cheap agricultural credit. Large programs for social welfare, coopera- 
tives, health, and education were initiated. Tens of thousands of acres of fal- 
low or barren land were restored to cultivation and Vietnam’s rice deficit was 
transformed into a rice surplus, this year exceeding 300,000 tons. About 900,000 
refugees from Communist tyranny fled to the south and were resettled in 2 
years, a record without parallel in this era. A program of industrialization with 
a heavy private enterprise bias was initiated. The list could go on indefinitely 
for even as I write new achievements are being added. 

None of these achievements would have been possible without substantial 
and wisely administered American aid. Indeed, it is doubtful that free Vietnam 
would have survived without this assistance. Certainly most competent ob- 
servers in 1954 agreed that the Communists would take over within 6 months 
after the Geneva conference. Hardly any observers expected free Vietnam 
to last a full year. The Communists too expected the fall of South Vietnam 
in a short time as “a ripe plum falls to earth.” The success of free Vietnam, 
and of American aid in bolstering the courageous and vigorous Vietnamese, 
represents the major setback handed the Communists in Asia since 1945. If 
this constitutes a waste of American aid, then what can we call a success? 
Only those who oppose the entire concept of aid to our allies, despite pious 
protestations to the contrary, could seriously aver that whatever waste has 
occurred overshadows the remarkable accomplishments of Vietnam over the 
past 5 years. 


Ill, ARE THE ALLEGATIONS OF WASTE UNFOUNDED—BASED ON FACT? 


The general charge of waste throughout the Colegrove series is rarely supported 
by specific examples. Eleven specific and semispecific charges are made in the 
entire six-part series. 

In the congressional hearings which followed Colegrove’s series every single 
charge was refuted with documentation by the U.S. Ambassador to Vietnam 
and by the chiefs of the aid and military programs. Following are the 11 
eharges and the point-by-point refutations of these charges: 

(a) Charge: American aid officials are overpaid and not justified in receiving 
cost-of-living or hardship pay allowances. The facts: No U.S. civilian em- 
ployee in Vietnam has received a cost-of-living allowance since October 1957. 
Military personnel, who are not eligible for “hardship” differential, do receive 
cost-of-living allowances, although these were scaled down in early 1959, 
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The average civilian base pay is about $8,500 a year, and the average hardship 
allowance another $1,600, totaling $10,100, not the $12,200 Colegrove reported. 

The charge that U.S. officials are overpaid is based partly on the premise that 
Saigon is not a hardship assignment. Perhaps Mr. Colegrove did not find his 
19-day visit uncomfortable although he very pointedly notes Vietnam’s “oppres- 
sive” heat and “torrential” rains. He fails to note the extraordinary incidence 
of disease and implies that dysentery is confined to the rural areas. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Most Americans serving in Saigon has repeated 
attacks of dysentery, many cases of the amebic variety, and liver ailments, 
While I was in Vietnam as Chief of MAAG, one member of USOM staff died from 
a liver infection and several Americans were sent home due to developing similar 
liver diseases. According to the August issue of Economic World, “in the first 
6 months of the year (1959), 1,561 out of 2,400 civilian Americans suffered from 
dysentery, hepatitis, and other diseases.” 

Regrettable as the isolation of commissary purchasing may be, it is the one 
way Americans can avoid contracting food-borne diseases. Without the com- 
missary, Americans would have to pay exorbitant prices for practically every 
article of necessity. Living quarters may seem lavish to Colegrove but no 
matter how pleasant their external appearance, the Western inhabitant main- 
tains a constant war against insects, reptiles, and rodents, as well as the relent- 
less heat and humidity. Two-hour luncheon breaks are an obligatory health 
measure in such tropical climates, but American employees still work a 40-hour 
week minimum. And if these natural discomforts were not enough, there is 
always the tacit threat of violence inspired by the Communists. In the first 2 
years, three armed sects carried on warfare even in the streets of Saigon. The 
Communists have recently stepped up their campaign of terror and only last 
month two American soldiers were assassinated by Communists a few miles from 
Saigon, while 2 years ago an American military group and a USIS library 
suffered severe injuries from a bombing in the streets of Saigon itself. Perhaps 
none of these difficulties is as hazardous or uncomfortable as the Washington 
environment surrounding Mr. Colegrove, but most Americans would agree that 
our representatives abroad are entitled to some extra considerations for under- 
taking the jobs we at home do not have to face. 

(b) Charge: A large number of vehicles provided the Vietnamese under aid 
are poorly maintained. The facts: This stems from a general charge that the 
Vietnamese have too few technicians to utilize effectively the material supplied 
by U.S. aid. Arthur Z. Gardiner, head of the American aid mission to Vietnam, 
testified before a Senate subcommittee that his commission had trained 38,000 tech- 
nicians and the military mission 33,000 since American aid began going directly 
to the Vietnamese in 1954. (New York Times, July 31.) No other fact better 
dramatizes the effectiveness of the U.S. aid program there. If Mr. Colegrove’s 
allegations have any validity they do so in regard to the early days of the pro- 
gram, when free Vietnam began to build a modern nation on the heels of a 10- 
year war and a century of colonial domination. The shortage of trained per- 
sonnel is a direct result of a conscious colonial policy which was reversed by 
Vietnam's independence in 1954. The enormous job of rebuilding and develop- 
ment, on the other hand, could not be delayed until free Vietnam reached a level 
of technology equal to our own; obviously too long a time. Our aid officials very 
properly made the best of what was on hand and then sought—successfully—to 
improve the situation. 

(c) Charge: “A U.S. group” has unsuccessfully attempted to acquire an ac 
counting from a “branch of the Vietnamese Government” for “several dozen 
jeeps” out of a toal of 2,700. The facts: The case of the missing jeeps is one 
of the most mystifying of all the Colegrove allegations. Lt. Gen. Samuel T. 
Williams, head of the U.S. military advisory assistance group in Vietnam, testi- 
fied that the United States has provided the Vietnamese army with 10,094 jeeps 
to date “and at the latest report none were missing.” (New York Times, August 
1.) At the same hearing, Mr. Leland Barrows, former head of American 
economic aid to Vietnam, stated that no nonmilitary branch of the Vietnamese 
Government had ever received more than a total of about 400 jeeps. All these 
were reasonably well accounted for, he stated. He thereupon asked Mr. Cole- 
grove what agency he referred to. “Mr. Colegrove refused to answer on the 
ground that he would reveal his source of information.” (New York Times, 
August 1.) Ina question that aptly demonstrates the unsubstantiated nature of 
the Colegrove attacks, Mr. Barrow asked: “How can you answer a charge about 
an agency that is not named?” Mr. Colegrove originally charged that 2,700 
jeeps were involved, then reduced the figure to 700 and finally to a “few dozen.” 
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This is reminiscent of a “numbers game” employed by certain public figures 
several years ago to discredit American representatives abroad. 

(d@) Charge: Several millions of dollars of a total program of $71 million for 
the emergency resettling of 650,000 refugees has never been accounted for. The 
facts: The charges of maladministration of the refugee program are equally 
without basis. In the first place, between 850,000 and 900,000 refugees were 
involved, about one-third more than Colegrove reported. About 200,000 were 
resettled without governmental assistance. The charge that the equivalent of 
$8 million in Vietnamese money was burned in a fire in 1955 was totally contra- 
dicted by Mr. Gardiner. The real story is that the records of how half that 
amount had been spent were destroyed in a fire (New York Times, July 81). The 
fire took place as a result of fighting between the rebel bandit sect of Binh 
Xuyen and national government forces in April 1955. At the time free Vietnam 
was engaged in a desperate struggle to pacify a series of armed insurrections, 
including Communists, who had challenged the legal government’s authority. 
The fire was one of many caused by this fighting. A commission was established 
after the fire to restore the files and records of the expenditures involved. The 
commission presented a full report to American aid officials who several years 
ago expressed their complete satisfaction that a full and accurate accounting 
had been provided. This was reconfirmed in a U.S. Government audit in March 
1958. It ought to be noted that most of the funds involved were to provide food 
and housing for the refugees who had fled from Communist tyranny in North 
Vietnam at the rate of 3,000 to 10,000 per day from July 1954 to March 1955. 
Within 2 years, all the refugees had been successfully resettled—a record virtually 
unparalleled in recent times. 

U.S. aid officials have stated at the recent congressional hearings that all aid 
funds relating to refugees were accounted for. Vietnamese officials noted point- 
edly that, as mentioned above, American aid funds are released in stages, requiring 
periodic accounting before the next installment is freed. Under these regulations 
it is virtually impossible for large amounts of money to “disappear.” 

(e) Charge: Three years ago U.S. aid paid for 14 radio towers, costing $28,500, 
which were never constructed. The facts: The 10 (not 14) American-financed 
radio towers which Colegrove alleged did not exist have been erected at the towns 
of Quan Tre, Hue, and Nha Trang, Mr. Gardiner testified (New York Times, 
July 31). They are in operation and cost the equivalent of $11,305 (not $28,500 
as Colegrove alleged). Mr. Gardiner wondered aloud whether Colegrove was 
referring to 14 additional towers purchased 6 months ago and which arrived in 
Vietnam in May. They are now in Saigon warehouses while sites for eight of 
them are being prepared. ‘Three other sites are in the process of negotiation and 
three remain to be selected. 

(f) Charge: U.S. aid provided Vietnam with a 50,000-watt shortwave radio 
transmitter valued at $100,000 but has ignored the desperately inadequate water 
supply system in Saigon. The facts: The circumstances surrounding the grant 
of a 50,000-watt radio transmitter (medium wave—not shortwave) to Vietnam 
have been totally refuted by American officials, including the Deputy Director of 
USIA. Regardless of the nature of the events surrounding the grant, the essential 
issue is whether U.S. aid is justified in providing such a powerful transmitter 
to free Vietnam. Mr. Colegrove pays little attention to the continuing war 
between free Vietnam and its Communist enemy, North Vietnam. The value of 
psychological warfare in such a struggle would seem to be obvious even to a child. 
Radio transmitters strong enough to reach Vietnamese behind the Bamboo Cur- 
tain provide one of the few effective means for making an impact in this struggle. 
The cost of the transmitter is reported at about $100,000 while Colegrove has 
estimated the overall aid program to date at $2 billion. No reasonable man could 
regard the expenditure of one-twentieth of 1 percent of available funds for such 
urgent psychological warfare as extravagant. 

But Colegrove alleges that other needs—specifically waterworks for Saigon— 
are more urgent and important. Free Vietnam is subjected to many needs si- 
multaneously. The scope and flexibility of the aid program determine how many 
of these needs can be met in a given period of time. The radio transmitter is 
scheduled for completion in 1960. Refugee needs were regarded as an emergency 
and were accorded top priority in 1954-56. Military needs have been considered 
equally urgent since 1954. American assistance in providing support for agri- 
cultural recovery, land reform, and crop expansion have been treated as next in 
priority. Throughout rural Vietnam, the bulk of the nation, large numbers of 
wells have been sunk for drinking water with American assistance. I watched 
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well diggers at work last year throughout the country. The Saigon waterworks 
was considered less urgent than the above projects and more complicated. 
Its very scope required a much larger expenditure of money and after detailed 
survey and plans were accomplished, this fact was confirmed. Following lengthy 
negotiations, the United States and Vietnamese Governments last spring signed an 
agreement providing for a $9 million loan under the Development Loan Fund 
(DLF) to provide a modern waterworks system for Saigon. At that point the 
DLF had run dry of operating funds and sought an emergency appropriation from 
Congress. Congress delayed passing such an appropriation for 3 months and 
then so drastically cut the administration’s request that it was doubtful whether 
adequate funds were available for the waterworks project. It is hoped that the 
current DLF appropriation of the foreign aid bill currently under debate (fiscal 
year 1960) will be large enough to include funds for the waterworks project. 
The Vietnamese have been as anxious as any other party to construct such a 
project. It is they, after all, who must still continue to drink contaminated water 
until a new system is constructed. If the current congressional appropriation is 
adopted realtively intact, Vietnam will begin work on the waterworks project 
with a target date for completion by 1961. (I know personally of two U.S. com- 
panies who have been bidding for the contract.) Colegrove’s assertion that the 
problem has been totally ignored is therefore completely inaccurate and could 
have easily been avoided had be bothered, or shown the courtesy as well as the 
expected journalistic sense, to check with the other side, i.e., the very persons 
he has accused of incompetence and waste. 

(g) Charge: American aid has supported Radio Vietnam, although the Viet- 
namese do not have trained technicians to operate the station. 

The facts: It would have proved equally instructive if Mr. Colegrove had de- 
signed to visit Radio Vietnam before making his insupportable charges. In fact, 
Colegrove’s failure to check his facts at Radio Vietnam opens him up to charges 
of questionable journalistic practice. The fact that the director of Radio Vietnam 
had no prior electronic or radio background is irrelevant in newly independent 
countries like Vietnam. The position of director is first of all an administrative 
one. Moreover, the previous colonial administration failed to provide adequate 
personnel trained for these responsibilities. 

Nevertheless, Radio Vietnam is staffed by an impressive list of qualified per- 
sonnel for a country of Vietnam’s background. The station’s deputy director 
general is Mr. Nguyen Dinh Thu, an engineer graduated from the University of 
Toulouse (France) and from the Ecole Superieure of Electricity in Paris. The 
chief of technical services, Mr. Cung Tat Cuong, is an engineer graduated from 
the Ecole National Superieure of Electro-Technology in Toulouse. Mr. Buu 
Nghi, chief of services, took a program of studies in administration and political 
science at Michigan State University. Mr. Vo Van Hue, chief of the Dalat radio 
station, is a graduate radio-electrican from the Ecole Centrale, Paris, and a 
radio technician trained at the Center for the Study and Manufacture of Arma- 
ments, Paris. The chief of the broadcasting center and the director of installa- 
tions and transmissions both hold certificates of qualification from Australian 
training schools. The technical chief of the Nha Trang station, the chief of the 
transmitting center and the officer in charge of the low-frequency center all 
graduated as technical radio-electricians and hold ICA diplomas of merit for 
radio work. Twenty-two other graduate technicians are distributed among the 
various technical sections of Radio Vietnam in Saigon and the provinces. More 
than 30 other technicians are studying abroad or in Vietnam and will join Radio 
Vietnam soon. All these facts were easily available had Mr. Colegrove made 
any effort to ascertain them. By his own admission, he did not make this effort. 
He has been satisfied to accept rumor and hearsay for fact—without the slight- 
est effort to confront those charged with the accusations. 

(h) The former head of Radio Vietnam, Major Doan Van Cuu, was implicity 
accused of misusing $446,000. The facts: This charge is an excellent example 
of how Mr. Colegrove is able to use a few half truths and distortions to construct 
a picture which is in the main untrue. As Mr. Leland Barrows testified before 
Congress (New York Times, August 1), Colegrove’s charges were “based on 
gossip that began in 1956. Major Cuu, he said, was a bad administrator who 
overspent his budget, and was given more funds by the Vietnamese Ministry of 
Information to finish out the year. But the funds, he related, were not supplied 
by the United States, and when Major Cuu was dismissed for incompetence the 
Vietnamese Government certified that there was no shortage.” [My italic.] 
Thus, at one stroke, Colegrove’s erroneous assertions that U.S. funds were 
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being wasted and that Major Cuu was involved in practices akin to graft or 
embezzlement were termed false. Yet neither Major Cuu nor the Vietnamese 
Government will ever be able to undo the damage produced by the original 
charges and embedded in the minds of the readers of the articles. 

If Mr. Colegrove had made an effort to check with either American or Viet- 
namese officials responsible for this program, he would have learned the 
following : 

(1) To date, the agencies that are supplied with U.S. aid receive only equip- 
ment or services but not dollars. Thus, it would have been physically impossible 
for Major Cuu or any other Vietnamese official to abscond or misuse for personal 
purposes a sum of money as large as Colegrove alleges—and U.S. dollars could 
not have been used. Major Cuu’s only guilt, as evidenced by the fact that he 
was removed from his job as of November 15, 1956, was incompetence. 

(2) During fiscal years 1955-56, when Major Cuu served as director of Radio 
Vietnam, the equivalent of $144,000 was provided by American aid for Vietnam’s 
radio stations. However, Vietnam actually spent only the equivalent of $56,200 
of thisamount. It was used in the following manner: 

(a) $32,000 payment for a subscription to an American news service for 1 
year. The news service, United Press, received the payment directly from U.S. 
aid funds. (The same procedure was followed for all the other services and 
supplies listed below. ) 

(b) $4,200 payment for initial supply of paper rolls and other expenses 
incidental to receiving copy by teletype. 

(c) $5,000 recorded music from the United States and Europe. 

(d) $15,000 contract services for two Filipino technicians to assist in news 
broadcasting and programing. 

The remaining $88,000 was earmarked for the purchase of equipment for 
the stations of Quan Tre, Quang Ngai, and Can Tho. This sum was brought 
over to the budget for the next fiscal year, after Major Cuu had been relieved 
of his post. So that not more than $56,200 could have possibly been “‘wasted” of 
American funds, whereas Colegrove’s charge totaled almost nine times that 
amount. The above accounting should demonstrate that the money was well 
spent and if not well spent, at least it could not have accrued to Major Cuu’s 
personal benefit. The largest single item, by the way, totals more than 60 
percent and went to the United Press, whose owners at that time were vir- 
tually the same as those of the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

(i) Charge: A highly competent American radio expert, Frank McIntosh, 
was employed with U.S. aid funds to study and plan a system of low-powered 
stations for Vietnam. He recommended 11 radio tower sites but when he de- 
parted his plans were largely discarded. The facts: Contrary to Colegrove’s 
report, the McIntosh plan for the construction of radio stations throughout 
Vietnam has been strictly followed by the Vietnamese Government. Mr. 
McIntosh himself is highly respected by the Vietnamese. McIntosh departed 
from Vietnam before the plan itself was implemented. Of the 11 sites he had 
chosen, only two or three could not be utilized because they fell within the 
geographical limits of city zoning. Replacement sites were chosen later. In 
accordance with the McIntosh plan, three new radio stations have already 
been constructed and are ready for operation. Three more are now being con- 
structed. All six await the arrival of American technicians to erect medium- 
wave towers. Five additional stations await the call for contract bids which 
will be made in the near future. McIntosh designs are being used for the con- 
struction of all but one of the buildings and for all of the antennas. The 
essential point, however, is that both the purchase of the sites and the con- 
struction of the stations are paid directly from the Vietnamese national budget, 
not from U.S. aid funds. 

(j) Charge: U.S. aid financed the air-conditioning of Radio Vietnam’s 
studios but the local contractor employed for this job absconded with the funds 
before completing the job. The facts: Even Mr. Colegrove does not deny the 
need for air conditioning in Radio Vietnam’s studios. It is absolutely neces 
sary to protect the delicate electronic equipment to broadcast in soundproof 
studios. If Mr. Colegrove had taken the trouble to visit these studios during 
his brief stay in Vietnam, he would have seen that the installation of the 
air-conditioning is already well advanced and will be completed shortly. Actual 
installation of the equipment was completed before Mr. Colegrove’s arrival. 
Radio Vietnam offices by then had been fully air-conditioned and test runs 
were completed in the studios. It is true that the installation was greatly 
delayed because the business firm which was awarded the contract on the 
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basis of U.S. standards left the country before fulfilling its commitments, 
after having designated a local contractor to undertake the actual work. Because 
the latter so greatly delayed completion of the project, it had been informed 
earlier that it will receive no further contracts from the Government of Viet- 
nam. While the delay was regrettable it is by no means either a “scandal” 
or a “waste” and similar delays have undoubtedly been experienced by Amer- 
ican firms in the United States. While U.S. funds paid for the equipment, 
the Government of Vietnam paid for all local installation costs. 

(k) Charge: On the word of Mr. Frank Gonder, an American “businessman” 
in Saigon, Colegrove charged that the Vietnamese—with American approval— 
had rejected the lowest bid for a steel bridge contract (allegedly submitted by 
Gonder) and had accepted a higher bid from a competitor. The facts: Perhaps 
the most extraordinary charge leveled by Mr. Colgrove concerns the bidding for 
a steel bridge contract. First of all, Mr. Colegrove designates as his major source 
in this affair an American “businessman,” Mr. Frank Gonder. Mr. Gonder him- 
self attempted for many months without success to unburden himself to Western 
newsmen by repeating the gossip which Mr. Colegrove found sufficiently enter- 
taining to transmit to his employers. 

Mr. Gonder’s tale concerning his steel bid, as related by Mr. Colegrove, was 
vigorously contradicted by ICA Saigon chief, Arthur Gardiner (New York Times, 
Aug. 1). In clear opposition to the Gonder statement, Gardiner revealed that 
the firm which finally received the contract (Eurasia Corp.) had submitted its 
bid 10 days prior to the deadline of May 16, 1958; that 58 bids had been received 
by that date; that none of the other 57 bidders complained of irregularities; 
that the second lowest bid was a Japanese firm and not Mr. Gonder’s client 
(Bethlehem Steel) ; and that Mr. Gonder had the right of appeal under the 
regulations. Mr. Gardiner further testified that while the Eurasia bid did in- 
volve the use of less steel, in the opinion of competent American engineers, the 
bridge trusses were of adequate strength to meet the specifications. Mr. Gardi- 
ner concluded that the winning bid by Eurasia actually saved $10,000 in aid funds 
(Christian Science Monitor, July 31). The American Ambassador fully con- 
curred in this testimony, which refutes Colegrove’s report covering this matter. 


Iv. HOW MUCH WASTE CONSTITUTES A FIASCO 


Mr. Colegrove’s estimate of total American aid to Vietnam since mid-1954 is 
about $2 billion, or about $1 million a day. (Even this figure is questionable but 
in any event American aid this year does not exceed $200 million, or about half 
of what he charges.) But even taking all of Colegrove’s figures, and totaling 
up all the charges of waste as if he were able to substantiate them, one arrives 
at the astounding conclusion that less than one-half of 1 percent of the aid 
program to Vietnam had been “wasted.” This allows no room for differences 
in judgment, timing, or emphasis; no room for human error or miscalculation. 
It even ignores the point-by-point refutation provided above. I believe that any 
program which suffers from a few percent of waste but in the main achieves 
its goals is not only worthwhile and successful but indeed rather unique. I be- 
lieve the American people—if these truths were made known to them—would 
agree wholeheartedly. How can any reasonable man conclude that one-half 
of 1 percent of waste constituted a “hidden scandal” or a “fiasco?” 

The sum of $2 billion cited by Mr. Colegrove as the total amount of aid pro- 
vided free Vietnam since mid-1954 is in itself both inaccurate and misleading. 
The economic aid program from that date totals perhaps $1 billion but this 
had been progressively scaled down so that this year it runs to about $180 
million, or about $500,000 a day. The military program figures are properly 
classified, but I can tell you from my own experience that they do not equal 
the sums for the economic aid. It is true that free Vietnam inherited a sizable 
amount of military aid destined for the French to continue the war against 
the Communists until the fall of Dienbienphu. If this material is included in 
Colegrove’s calculations, then the sum of $2 billion may well be correct, but 
it is certainly misleading, especially since much of the equipment destined 
for the Indochinese war was not relevant to free Vietnam’s needs. For over 2 
years a military team of 100 people has been in Vietnam examining salvageable 
equipment left over from our aid to the French Union forces for reshipment 
orc sale abroad. In any event, the Scripps-Howard newspapers of August 8 
make it absolutely clear in their lead editorials that they have no quarrel 
with the way the military program has been administered and in fact praise 
the entire military program, asserting that it has in no manner or shape proved 
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wasteful. Thus a full 50 percent of the aid program to Vietnam, by Colegrove’s 
calculations, is totaly exonerated from the charges he has made. Certainly 
this important picture of the story deserved consideration in any series on aid 
to Vietnam but again Mr. Colegrove chose to ignore it. In any event, half of 
the “million dollars a day,” which Mr. Colegrove charges were permeated with 
waste, are by his own admission wisely spent. Of the remainder, only a 
minute fraction have been questioned and the charges regarding this tiny sum 
(relative to the size of the program) have been sharply refuted in testimony 
by highly responsible and honorable officials. 


Vv. WHAT IS JOURNALISTIC PROPRIETY ? 


It is presumably a cardinal rule of American journalism that any person 
accused of misconduct deserves at least the minimum right to deny the charges. 
Another cardinal rule of decent journalism is that the reporter makes every 
effort to check the facts with those competent to provide them. It is also 
expected of a reporter that he visit each of the subjects about which he is 
writing and not accept the second-hand views or descriptions of others. In my 
opinion, Mr. Colegrove has flagrantly violated each of these rules. Although 
he talked briefly to the American Ambassador, Mr. Elbridge Durbrow, Colegrove 
never once mentioned the charges he was investigating. He did not bother to 
question the chiefs of the aid programs, Mr. Gardiner and General Williams, 
nor Mr. Gardiner’s predecessor, Mr. Leland Barrows, who is stationed in Wash- 
ington, D.C., the location of Mr. Colegrove’s home office. He never gave any 
of the American or Vietnamese officials responsible for the program he attacked 
an opportunity to answer the charges, much less to deny them. He never 
visited most of the important agencies which he accused, such as Radio Vietnam 
and its subsidiaries, nor Vietnam’s Central Purchasing Authority. It is not 
surprising therefore that most of Colegrove’s “facts” are wrong and his con- 
clusions absurd. In reality Mr. Colegrove derived most of his “information” 
from a small group of malcontents, American and Vietnamese, who for personal 
or other reasons hoped to discredit the American aid program and the Vietnamese 
Government. These malcontents are readily available on call in one of the 
many sidewalk cafes that dot Saigon’s main streets. Almost every American 
journalist stationed in Saigon or visiting there for a few days has been ap- 
proached with the same rubbish over the past few years, yet not one has fallen 
for the fairy tales to which Mr. Colegrove was apparently so eager a listener. 
The American people should accept the wise counsel of U.S. Senator Frank 
Lausche, who said at the first congressional hearings on the Colegrove charges, 
“J will not be formulating judgments on gossip, hearsay, and rumor.” (New 
York Times, August 1). These are precisely Mr. Colegrove’s sources. 


VI. TRIAL BY HEADLINES 


The headlines of the Scripps-Howard front page articles were accusatory 
and sensational but the actual stories failed to support them. Such practice 
is reminiscent of a darker period in American journalism which most thinking 
people believed was long buried. From the prominent treatment given the 
charges it would seem that the target was the aid program itself. ‘The rebuttal 
of aceused officials, American and Vietnamese, was relegated to the back pages, 
where the chances of their being read were negligible. Despite the protesta- 
tions of the Scripps-Howard chain, whose editors expressed great admiration 
for free Vietnam and President Ngo Dinh Diem, the headlines, I feel, carried 
the clear implication to the average reader that the Vietnamese themselves 
were guilty of general misconduct or worse. 


VII. THE QUALIFICATIONS OF THE REPORTER 


Most thinking people nowadays take for granted the complexity of public 
affairs in countries so radically different from our own. They expect that 
authoritative comment requires intensive training and long experience, not 
simply as a reporter but as a student of the country being analyzed. They 
expect that the reporter will spend a reasonable amount of time acclimating 
himself to the new situation before making profound judgments on the coun- 
try’s affairs. Mr. Colegrove spent a total of 19 days in Vietnam. He speaks 
neither French nor Vietnamese, the only two languages with which most Viet- 
namese are familiar. He is therefore guilty of inadequacies scorned by “The 
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Ugly American” which both he and the Scripps-Howard newspapers have so 
warmly embraced. ’ 

Mr. Colegrove’s employers evidently operated in this instance on the archaic 
principle that any good “city hall reporter’ ’is qualified to report on public 
affairs anywhere in the world, that uprooting “waste and corruption” is the 
same regardless of the society or continent, and that it does not matter whether 
the investigator can even speak the language of the people he is examining. 
The finest newspaper and periodical editors, of course, realize that the very 
contrary is true and therefore have permanently assigned experienced reporters 
in the region or they rely on one of the regional wire services for their news 
coverage. In any event, serious-minded Americans are able to understand 
that reporters with Mr. Colegrove’s limited background in Asian affairs are 
not qualified to evaluate the affairs of such countries nor are they competent 
to pass meaningful judgments until they have achieved far greater experience 
than his 19-day visit permitted. To me it seems unfair to Mr. Colegrove and 
the reading public to have given him such an assignment. 





VIII. COLEGROVE SERIES AIDS COMMUNIST CAUSE 


The bitterness of the Colegrove attack on the aid program to Vietnam is 
unquestionably, in the words of Ambassador Durbrow, “grist for the Communist 
propaganda mill.” (Christian Science Monitor, August 4, 1959.) To that I 
say amen. There was obviously much joy in Moscow, Hanoi and Peiping from 
the Colegrove articles, because what the Communists failed to achieve in 5 
years—to cast doubt on the free Vietnamese and the American aid program 
there—was accomplished in 1 week of headlines. 

The Communist lost little time in capitalizing on the Colegrove series in their 
propaganda. Broadcasting in Vienamese, Moscow Radio beamed the follow- 
ing account through the Soviet southeast Asian service on August 2: 

“Summary: A scandal concerning U.S. aid to South Vietnam was recently 
revealed in the United States. The Washington Daily News and other papers 
of the Scripps-Howard trust carried correspondent Colegrove’s articles point- 
ing out that a large amount of U.S. aid to South Vietnam went into the pockets 
of officials. The correspodent cited as evidence the fact that some officials of 
the Ngo Dinh Diem government became rich in a short time, and brought for- 
ward proof of corruption in South Vietnam. Colegrove pointed out that the 
aid money for developing the water system in Saigon had strangely disappeared, 
and that Saigon people found that U.S. officials who administered the so-called 
aid were colonialists under a new form. 

“These facts have stirred U.S. public opinion and the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has been obliged to open a special investigation. U.S. Ambassador 
Durbrow and foreign aid director to South Vietnam Gardiner were called to 
Washington : The committee conducted hearings on this affair on July 30 and 31. 

“U.S. Senators found that U.S. dollars had really been misappropriated and 
wasted in South Vietnam. However, the committee did not reach any decision 
and in order to appease public opinion, declared it would open another on-the- 
spot investigation in Saigon. Why did the U.S. Senators not do anything be- 
fore the pocketing of U.S. money in Saigon? This is because they knew of 
no better way. They could not refuse to finace Ngo Dinh Diem because the 
United States needs South Vietnam as a military base. Hence their acquience 
to U.S. aid to a bunch of embezzling rowdies. All this shows that the United 
Staes is ready to suport any rotten regime in order to hold fast to dependent 
countries. Consequently, not much displeasure was registered in Washington 
when part of the aid went into corrupt officials’ pockets.” 

(From Foreign Broadcast Information Service monitor reports. ) 

Red China’s New China News Agency (NCNA) exploited the series even more 
quickly. According to the FBIS monitoring service: 

“NCNA in Chinese to the press on July 27 transmitted a 1,200-word TASS 
hews report from Washington on the South Vietnam controversy touched off by 
reporter Albert Colegrove. In pointing out that President Eisenhower signed 
a draft foreign aid appropriation plan for the fiscal year 1959-60 on July 24 
totaling 3.556 billion U.S. dollars, the TASS news report quoted Colegrove’s 
Serialized article published by the Washington Daily News, ‘Failure in Viet- 
ham: Our Ugly Inside Story,’ covering the following points: (1) during the 
past 5 years, the U.S. Government gave a total of 2 billion U.S. dollars of the 
U.S. taxpayers’ money to aid South Vietnam, of which $1 billion were military 
aid; (2) economic conditions in South Vietnam are worsening; (3) graft and 
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corruption in the Ngo Dinh Diem government; (4) the so-called aid does not 
benefit the people in South Vietnam—for example, the water supply system 
in Saigon is still inadequate; (5) U.S. officials look upon the South Vietnam 
aid program as a profitable business; (6) the rude and arrogant attitude of U.S. 
Government representatives has lost more friends for the United States faster 
than those won through the aid program.” 

There can be no question that American prestige in the crucial and highly 
sensitive southeast Asian region has been seriously damaged and, for the first 
time, in Vietnam itself. Perhaps more significantly, the Vietnamese—Amer- 
ica’s most reliable and courageous ally in the region—have been subjected to 
unfounded ridicule, humiliation, and subsequent demoralization. How can we 
ever explain to the Vietnamese, who have managed to defy every conceivable 
obstacle to their freedom, that these attacks are not against them, that they © 
are not designated to harm them? How can our diplomatic and aid officials 
continue to work in an atmosphere of mutual confidence and respect with the 
Vietnamese after these attacks? And what in the name of frugality could be — 
more ironic than to tear down one of the most successful American policies in 7 
Asia in the past decade? What is more ironic than to attack the one aid pro- 
gram that succeeded beyond even the wildest dreams of 1954? 


Ix. CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of the evidence examined above I can only agree with U.S. Sen- 
ator William Fulbright, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
that the Colegrove charges. are unimpressive (New York World-Telegram and 
Sun, Aug. 7). It is clear that the tremendous success of the American aid 
program outweighs any evidence of possible waste. 

But even more pointed is the statement of Congressman Clement J. Zablocki 
of Wisconsin, chairman of the House Subcommittee on the Far East and the 
Pacific, whose committee carefully examined the Colegrove charges. Congress- 


man Zablocki concluded that the charges were unsubstantiated and that the 


sources for the charges were “less than reliable.” In a statement issued on — 
August 14, he said: 


“The series of articles which appeared recently in one of the local newspapers 


alleging that the aid program in Vietnam is a fiasco and that the administration 
of that program has been fraught with corruption, mismanagement, and other 
abuses has received the subcommittee’s immediate attention. 

“After reviewing these charges in an executive session on July 27, the sub- 
committee decided to examine them thoroughly. The author of the charges, 
Mr. Albert Colegrove, Government officials responsible for the administration 
of the aid program in Vietnam, and other interested persons were invited to 
testify before the subcommittee. 

“The hearings which the subcommittee has conducted have thus far failed to 
bear out the charge that our aid program in Vietnam is a fiasco, and that it has © 
been administered in a scandalous manner. j 

“These accusations, as well as specific charges of wrongdoing, have not been ~ 
substantiated to date. Many of these charges have been traced to sources which — 
I, for one, must regretfully consider to be less than reliable. 

“In contrast, the testimony which the subcommittee received from reliable 
observers who had firsthand knowledge of the aid program in Vietnam, and from 
executive branch witnesses, indicates strongly that the aid program in Vietnam 
has been constructive, successful, and responsibly administered.” [Italics sup 
plied. ] 

In agreeing with these observations, I can only hope that the American public 
will be fair and understanding and will rally to the support of free Vietnam and 
give a vote of thanks to the Vietnamese people and the U.S. personnel in Vietnam 
who, despite the Colegrove articles, have brought about the miracle of survival 
and progress in free Vietnam. 

JOHN W. O’DANIEL, 


Lieutenant General, U.S. Army (retired), Chairman, 
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